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The Dead. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD; 


Puck not flowers from graves, 
’ For those which June has shed 
Profusely there are precious; 
The largesse of the dead! 


Tread lightly o’er their dust, 
And speak with bated breath, 

Lest you disturb the silence 
And sanctity of Death— 


The pure and perfect peace, 

The sleep where dreams are not; 
No evil thing remembered, 

And no.good thing forgot! 


New York City. 





The Plowman. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


THE delicate gray trees stand up 
Beside the fencéd ways; 

And one or two are crimson-tipped, 
And soon will start to blaze. 


The plowman follows, as of yore, 
Along the furrows cold, 

Homeric shape against the boughs; 
Sharp is the air with mold. 


The sweating horses heave and strain; 
The crows with thick, high note 

Break black across the windless land, 
Fade off and are remote. 


Oh, new days, yet long known and old! 
Lo, as we look about, 

This immemorial act of faith, 
That takes the heart from doubt! 


Kingdoms decay and creeds are not, 
Yet still the plowman goes 
Down the spring fields, so he may make 
Ready for him that sows. 
Ba.timore, Mp, 


The Arbitration Treaty. 


BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D. 





THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—Since the President’s pronouncement in 
favor of the Arbitration Treaty, and the expression of 
public sentiment, ratification, in some form seems as- 
sured. There can be now no harm in saying that 
there may have been guod reasons for subjecting the 
_ Treaty to thorough discussion, and for honest mis- 
givings as to its probable operation. An old friend 
and follower of Bright and Cobden, who shared the 
obloquy of those ‘‘ Peace Mongers,”’ will not be sus- 
pected of indifference to the cause of peace. 

Arbitration as a substitute for war has been mani- 
festly making headway under the growing influence of 
civilized opinion. It would probably now be adopted by 
civilized communities in almost any case suitable for 
its application, unless the temper of the nations were 
fiercely aroused; and when the temper of the nations is 
fiercely aroused, paper handcuffs will scarcely hold. 

Is it certain that the universal principle will gain 
by being thus narrowed to the bounds of a special 
agreement between two particular Governments? Is 
not its universality likely thereby to be rather ob- 
scured and disparaged? Does not this special agree- 
ment wear somewhat the appearance of a secession of 
the two Powers from the community of nations, the 
union of which, in substituting a peaceful mode of 
settlement for the sword, it must be the grand object 
of philanthropy to promote? We can hardly expect 
that the example of America and Great Britain will 
be universally followed, and that all the nations will 
severally make arbitration treaties with each other. 

It is not easy to keep the objects of a special treaty 
of this kind entirely clear of other objects foreign to 


its proper purpose. Some English journals seem nat- 
urally enough to be calculating on the diplomatic 
effects of the present Treaty with reference tothe Eu- 
ropean situation. Cobden’s Commercial Treaty with 
France was welcomed in its economic aspect by all 
Free Traders, but about its political aspect misgivings 
were felt. The scene at the Cooper Institute shows 
that by the political bearing of the present Treaty, 
international passion has already been called into 
play. Little feeling of the kind has attended any or- 
dinary submission to arbitration. 

We must be content with gradual progress. It is 
vain to expect that strength will at once divest it- 
self of its advantage, and consent to stand beside 
weakness, at the Bar of an International Tribunal. Nor, 
were this possible, would pure good be the certain re- 
sult. International litigation would abound, and, in 
the absence of a supreme power to enforce judgments, 
might bring back war. 

Arbitration, after all, isa litigious not a frierdly 
process and is apt to leave heartburnings in the na- 
tion against which the award is given. The re- 
sources of friendly negotiation ought first to be ex- 
hausted. Is it certain that they will always be ex- 
hausted when there is a treaty making arbitration the 
rule? 

It is little noticed that those who make a treaty 
with Great Britain have to deal, not with a nation 
only, but with an empire. Great Britain has a num- 
ber of ‘colonies over which she exercises little control, 
tho she answers for them before the world. Suppose 
the impression to prevail that every check except that 
of liability to a lawsuit, of which the Imperial Country 
would bear the cost, had been removed; who would 
warrant that such colonists as Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
his followers, feeling that they had behind them a 
violent party in the Imperial Country, would not be 
tempted to do something which would lead to an an- 
gry abrogation of the Treaty, leaving relations less 
friendly than before ? 


Lakewoop, N. J. 


Civil Service Reform and the New Ad- 
ministration. 
BY BERBERT WELSH. 


WE are just entering upon the early days of a new 
Administration. The Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has been turned over from the keeping of 
the Democratic Party to that of the Republican; a 
new President is installed at the White House, and 
the new men who compose his official family assume 
command of the eight great departments of the Gov- 
ernment. From the point of view of the civil service 
reformer, which, let us hope, is already identical with 
that of the’ good citizen, what is to be hoped or 
feared as the result of so great a change? It is a mo- 
ment which any one who has been solicitous about 
the right use of all those Federal offices, that are con- 
cerned simply with administrative business, and not 
with the execution of any distinct political policy, has 
learned, by long and unhappy experience, to regard 
with serious apprehension. With the beginning of 
each quadrennial term, even when no new party ad- 
ministration was ushered in, but only a new admin- 
istration of the same party, we have been accustomed 
to see much wanton proscription of the ‘‘ins” who 
were supposed to have fed long enough at the public 
trough, so as to give place to the ‘‘ outs’’ of the same 
political complexion, who had too long awaited their 
turn. 

The controlling notion of the political spoils- 
man is not to secure the best results for the country 
by manning the Civil Service with the best men who 
can be obtained, and, in them attaining the highest 
possible efficiency—nor even the highest welfare 
of the party—by securing for it the prestige to be 
attained through an efficient service; but it is to secure 
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the most that can be gotten for self, irrespective of what 

the country gets, in consequence, or in spite of a loss, 

however serious, that the country may sustain there- 

by. So this spoils principle, which is active selfish- 
ness, tends to disintegrate the party that harbors it, 

bringing its organization more and more under the 

control of those who are always ready to sacrifice 

large and general interests for small and purely per- 
sonal ones. But when a change occurred which put 
one political party out of power and another in, the 
effect was infinitely more disastrous. The President 
and heads of departments were brutally besieged at 
the center of the great Government—for the wise di- 
rection of which they are responsible—by throngs of 
office seekers whose zeal for personal advancement or 
pecuniary advantage was strongly stimulated by par- 
tisan enmity and intolerance. Party ethics, up toa 
recent moment, justified their course. Senators and 
Representatives either themselves led, or were thrust 
forward by, eager, jostling groups of constituents, to 
whom they were bound by the strong ties of partisan 
service, to make terrific assaults on the entire Execu- 
tive. They thronged the corridors and offices of un- 
happy secretaries, coaxing, beseeching, bullying them 
for places that could be had only by means of wanton 
and cruel dismissals. Nor was the President any 
more exempt from this frightful modern American in- 
quisition, to which a long-tolerated abuse and lax 
public sentiment had subjected the members of his 
Cabinet. 

This office-seeking invasion was called—one might 
have supposed in grim irony—‘‘the American” way; 
but it was a way more congenial to Turkey or 
Morocco than to the free, intelligent, American 
Republic. This system stimulated and fed rapac- 
ity in the citizen, tormented and corrupted the Ex- 
ecutive, absorbing time and attention from lawful du- 
ties; it bred inefficiency, chaos in the entire service, 
while it dishonored us asa nation before the world. 
But far the worst results of the spoils system are to 
be found in its corruption of political parties, and 
through them of the entire political system of the 
country. In many of our States it made the domina- 
tion of the boss and the machine inevitable, and drove 
from political life very largely the best men, whose 
character made it impossible for them to accept polit- 
ical reward at the price of independence. 

For the glorious dawn, and the promise of full day, 
that has followed this blackness of darkness, we must 
honor the pioneers and pilgrims of Civil Service Re- 
form—Jenckes, Pendleton,"-Dorman B. Eaton, and, 
above all, George William Curtis. They announced 
expounded, enacted into law, the beneficent, far- 
reaching doctrine that the door of office in the Civil 
Service must be opened only by some reasonable evi- 
dence of merit, and that all citizens should have an 
equal chance to enterthat door under a competitive 
test. This small, keen blade of good sense and sound 
policy—so long sneered at, distrusted or hated, by 
the ignorant or disingenuous political husbandmen— 
has now almost cut in two the root of that poisonous 
plant—the.spoils system. What faith, what endur- 
ance, what courage was required of those men, who 
espoused this cause in its infancy, so to lgbor through 
long years when it scarcely seemed to move a step 
forward, to bring it where it now is, on the threshold 
of its final triumph. No honest, sane man of ordinary 
inteligence, whose opinion among men stands for 
anything, dare to-day deny the soundness of the civil 
service reform principle, or the practical applicability 
of the competitive test; none can maintain that 
offices should be used as spoils or fail to admit that 
a just application of the reform principle virtually 
guards them from being so used. The gradual ac- 
ceptance of this principle, its slow advance in the 

Federal service to the practical stage, was due: 
1st. Tothe incessant agitation of the subject by 
those who believed init, acting upon public sentiment 
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through the organized channel of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, under the leadership of Mr. 


Eaton, Mr. Curtis and Mr. Schurz. Almost insensibly’ 


the public heard; absorbed, assimilated the reform 
ideas taught, notwithstanding the intense opposition 
of nearly every prominent politician, 

-2d. To the tentative,’ never wholly consistent, yet 
constantly increasing belief in, and aid given to, the 
reform by our more recent Presidents, notably Presi- 
dents Cleveland and Harrison. It is not well to over- 
look these plain truths. No President has ever been 
a perfectly consistent friend of the reform. Doubt- 
less conditions made it quite impossible that he 
should have been, when nearly his entire party was in 
arms against it, and he was fought at every step for 
practicing it. Reformers are more grateful than they 
can well express for the magnificent domain President 
Cleveland has added to reform territory, and yet it 
would be unjust to him and to those who prodded his 
omissions and lapses, and who praised his splendid 
tepentances and amendments, and_ ever-increasing 
achievements for honest and sound Administration, 
if they claimed that his public course had been other 
than a noble evolution of better, broader acts in the 
administration of the Civil Service. But Mr. Cleve- 
land has left to those that come after a splendid 
heritage. Out of 180,000 odd appointive places in 
the Federal Civil Service, 87,000 are covered by the 
rules—87,000 places no longer open to bullying de- 
mand, intolerable pressure, wheedling, coaxing and 
intrigue, but saved to the lawful, orderly, efficient use 
of the people of this country. This is a great gift of 
opportunity to the present Administration. Presi- 
dent McKinley and his Cabinet inherit the fruits of 
the varied toil and sacrifices of the prophets and 
martyrs of the reform, and of its sturdy, altho not 
wholly sinless, champion President Cleveland. They 
inherit the promises. What they can now do would 
have been impossible but for what has gone before. 


To view the reform landscape comprehendingly, | 


and to obtain a true perspective of it, these little 
knolls and valleys of its history must not be over- 
looked. We cannot understand what the present 
Administration is likely to do, or appreciate its really 
meritorious acts, or fairly comprehend its shortcom- 
ings, unless we note these cardinal elements of what 
has gone before. The outlook gives firm ground for 
hope. President McKinley has not only spoken for 
the Civil Service Law and voted for it, declared him- 
self emphatically in favor of it as a Presidential can- 
didate, but he has selected men for his Cabinet whose 
character and record give strong assurance taat the 
law will be faithfully observed avd that the spirit of 
the reform will pervade the various departments as 
much, perhaps more, than it has done in the imme- 
diate past. Mr. Gage, at the head of the Treasury 
Department, has spoken most emphatically as to the 
line of policy in making appointments he will pur- 
sue. Hischaracter is the guaranty of bis sincerity. 
Mr. Long is also a pronounced civil service reformer, 
who has been associated wish the movement in Mas- 
sachusetts from the beginning. Nor need any such 
base betrayal of the cause be feared from him as.an 
assistant Secretary of State, With similar surround- 
ings, and from the same State, was guilty of a few 
years ago. If any man can be trusted to square his 
practice with his theories it is ex-Governor Long. 
Mr. McKenna, as Attorney-General, has announced 
that the Civil Service plank of the St. Louis platform 
will be ‘‘carried out to the letter,” so far as his 
Department is concerned. One cannot pronounce 
with such certainty regarding the Postmaster-Gener- 
al, Mr. Gary; but let us hope he will stand with his 
colleagues in this matter. Mr. Sherman can be con- 
fidently counted ‘upon. But the appointment of 
Cornelius N. Bliss as Secretary of the Interior should 
awaken enthusiasm, so great are the hopes which 
that appointment holds out for progress in the reform. 
Mr. Bliss’s character and abilities, the strong stand 
he has alwdys taken for good government, his posi- 
tion in the business community, give the best assur- 
ances that a department which has suffered so greatly 
from the ravages of the spoilsman in the past (one 
which, it is true, President Cleveland has done much 
to redeem) will receive a progressive impetus, and 
- will be molded by the most far-reaching application 
of the merit system. - Hopes are often disappointed; 
but if sound reason ever justified hope, it is justified 
in this instance. 

Ina word, the outlook for. civil service reform 


under the present Administration seems to the writer* 


a very encouraging oné, It is so because of what has 


gone before. The reform has nowa -grip on the 
popular understanding and conscience which it will 
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never relax. Time will strengthen this grip. But 
the outlook is hopeful, also, because of the personal 


character of the Administration, quite as much as for — 


these other reasons. That character is a very high 
one, But this hope, justified tho it be, should not 
work toward aught but renewed watchfulness on the 
part of the reform’s unofficial friends-and supporters. 
They should be more alert than ever—sympathetic, 
appreciative of every brave act on the Administra- 
tion’s part, but never for one moment hesitating to 
inflict those faithful wounds of a friend, if by inten- 
tion or mischance the principles of the reform are 
violated or its methods obstructed. Such an atti- 
tude best promotes good government; indeed, it is 
quite essential to it. 

An Administration trying to do its duty, anda 
watchful, sympathetically exigent public helping to 
do that duty—these form the compensating pendulum 
of good government. The following six items sum- 
marize what the present Administration, and in one 
instance Congress, may still accomplish in the com- 
pletion of reform in the Federal service: 

(1) The repeal of the laws limiting to four years 
the terms of customs officers and other business 
agents, appointed subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. 

(2) The reorganization of the Consular Service on 
a permanent merit basis. 

(3) The appointment and retention of all postmas- 
ters for merit and fitness. 

(4) The classification of all municipal employés of 
the District of Columbia. 

(5) The extension of the Navy Yard system of reg- 
istration to all Government laborers. 

(6) The classification of the clerical force ot Con- 
gress and of the new Congressional Library. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn, 


To Ministers who Think of Becoming 
Baptists. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 





Proressor oF Divinity 1x Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THERE has lately beena pretty tilting match in the 
arena of The Examiner between the Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Sage and the editor. The doctor had recently found 
himself all alone in opposing the reordination of 
ministers who come to the Baptist denomination 
from other bodies. He thought that, inasmuch as 
ordination conveys no grace and consists essentially 
in the acceptance by a council of a minister’s fitness, 
all laying on of hands and other public ceremonial, 
except one of fraternal recognition, might better be 
omitted when the approved minister of another de- 
nomination comes to Baptists, and needs only to have 
the concurrence of his views with theirs looked into 
and certified. In fact, the doctor thought that to 
insist on reordaining him smacked of superstition, 
not to say of discurtesy. The editor is as clever as 
Dr. Sage, and retorted that it is just because ordina- 
tion does not ‘‘impart spiritual powers not before 
possessed ” and is ‘‘simply the public recognition of 
the fact that a local church has set a brother apart 
for the work of the Gospel ministry,’’ that therefore 
it is all right to reordain a minister who becomes a 
Baptist—laying on of hands and all. 

Now, why doI not send to The Examiner what I 
have to-say upon this point? Chiefly because the 
ever lovely editor would not like either to reject or 
to accept an article from a friendly third party who 
traverses his position, especially from ane who sees 
something a bit funny in it. And besides, so many 
Baptists -read THE INDEPENDENT, especially of the 
sort that may be counted on to try setting things 
right against all the precedents, that I will have 
quite as good chance of doing good in this way; and 
may possibly prevail on some ministers who think of 
becoming Baptists to come with reluctance to being 
reordained and with suspicion that it is not well 
that they should submit to it. Another reason will 
appear in the end. 

Reordination is all. right, if we can hold ourselves 
to The Examiner's view of the case. In fact, reor- 
dination is so good a thing in that view that Baptists 
had better extend its advantages to a good many of 
their accepted ministers. When a Baptist minister 
becomes pastor of another church, mightn’t he be 
glad of so impressive a publication of his good and 
regular standing? And this is not half the benefit 
we, and other Congregational bodies,-can get out of 
reordination. Our ministers are growing heretical in 
vastly greater proportion after than before ordina- 
tion. They are fairly orthodox when,they leave the 
seminary, but become mighty uncertain a little later. 
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There are two well-defined periods during which the 
ministerial mind gets unsettled: at the beginning and 
atthe end. A young man’s mind ferments, and he is 
apt to plume himself on foaming over those nearest 
him, until he finds that the established doctrines are 
the doctrines which work best. And after a minister 
has retired from the pastorate and all other special 
responsibility, he will sometimes surprise a few inti- 
mates by the boldness of his dissent from the doc- 
trines which he was supposed tochampion. He feels 
free now to let himself go. If these old gentlemen 
and these young pastors are to be regarded all the 
while as certified by their ordination, they are acting 
under false pretenses, and sadly need another.exam- 
ination and another ordination. 

Happily the Baptists in New York City have got a 
new-fangled standing council, which is meant to keep 
things in running order. Here is its chance. I pro- 
pose that it provide a system of reordination for all the 
ministers it can get at, say, at intervals of six months 
for each, until those who do not toe the mark are 
weeded out. Thereafter re-examinations and reordi- 
nations can take place as often as a man is suspected 
by his brethren; and that will be often enough to 
keep any religious denomination as straight as a 
string. Inasmuch as ordination is absolutely nothing 
except a certification and declaration of the fitness of 
a given man to preach the doctrine which Baptists 
find in the Bible (or in their traditions), and since lay- 
ing on of hands is but a solemn and decorous way of 
publishing the facts which exist for the time being, 
let us lay hands right and left on all the ministers 
who can earn a renewal of their certificates. It oc- 
curs to me that it might be well to put the theological 
professors to the same test and through the same 
ceremony. I am sure as much turns on having their 


’ heads kept straight and on having the straightness 


duly attested, as in the case of most ministers. The 
passport of the United States is ‘‘ good only two years 
from date,’’ and after we have kept up our semi- 
annual examinations fora few years, I think we might 
safely let a certificate of ordination run as long as the 
passport. 

But while so extraordinary benefits would accrue 
from taking advantage of the fact that ordination is 
nothing but ‘‘ public recognition,’’ Iam very much 
afraid we shall have to get along without these advan- 
tages. And all because of the obstinacy of the pas- 
tors and professors. Most of them would kick. Most 
of them would feel that it was somehow a disparage- 
ment of their first ordination. You couldn’t get any 
one except me to submit to the re-examination or the 
fresh laying on of- hands. Most ministers are illog- 
ical. They don’t see that the first certification of 
them was only a pleasing ceremony which conferred 
no powers, and that it ought not to be considered 
good as a certificate ten minutes after they cease to 
hold the views which the council found they once 
held. Ohno. Reordination is a serious disparage- 
ment of a Baptist minister; it is wholly free from sus- 
picion of discurtesy and disparagement only when, in 
the largeness of our hearts and the effusiveness of our 
welcome, we insist on giving it to a minister who 
comes to us from another denomination. 

There is another painful element in the case. 
Much as I think it would help the professors of the- 
ology in the other seminaries to get a clean certificate 
and: fresh ordination, and vastly as the confidence of 
the churches would be increased in the brilliant 
young men who fill the pulpits, let us say in New York 
City and vicinity, and sorely as the dear old veterans 
need to have their orthodoxy braced up by the knowl- 
edge that they are liable to be called to account every 
now and then for any divigations in which they would 
not formerly have felt free to indulge, I am brought 
to confusion by the thought that to put ordination to 
so useful service on the ground that it did not impart 
any clerical power, would in next to no time make 
ordination very important indeed. And my mind 
begins to stagger at the question whether it is not one 
thing to fermit reordination, and quite another thing 
to reguire it. 1 do declare that it looks to me as tho, 
in following our pleasing habit of reordaining minis- 
ters who come to us from other sects, we have 
already converted a ceremony which we insist con- 
veys no power, converted it into the only way of get- 
ting power. Upon my word, it is very puzzling. It 
does not look right at all. I wonder whether to add 
to the Gospel’s requirements through Baptist tradi- 
tion would not be as unjustifiable as for other folks 
to do it, or say for the Jewish elders to add to the 
requirements of the law through Jewish tradition. 
In fact, the question comes up, to my great distress 
and dismay, whether to add to what is written in the 
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book is not just a very little bit as perilous to him who 
does it asto take away what is written there. I long 
. ago heard a Methodist minister say, at a prayer-meet- 
ing, that he had told a young woman, who was seek- 
ing Christ, and did not know it was wicked to dance, 
that she could not be saved unless she would give up 
dancing. Well, my blood ran cold, or hot; I forget 
which. Where did he get the revelation that Christ was 
now imposing some new conditions of salvation? I 
have kept the run of that straight-laced Methodist, 
and he turned out in a few years to be rather a hoity- 
toity sort of man altogether, and is now knownin New 
York, in the circles of another than the Methodist 
denomination, as a little queer in his opinions and 
ways. I am comforted to think that a denomination 
so much given to converting people as the Methodists 
are did not keep a man who wanted to preach anoth- 
er Gospel than that which Paul preached tothe Gala- 
tians. 

Yes, my trouble about reordination is of just that 
sort. It seemsto be a mighty good thing while it is 
of very little account, and a desperately bad thing 
when it begins to amount to something. And how 
we are to keep it from amounting to too much, 
when we insist upon reordaining our accessions from 
the ministerial ranks of other sects, has begun to 


puzzle me. exceedinzly, just as I begin to see how we . 


might extend through our own ranks the benefits of 
this innocent and purely conventional ceremony of 
ministerial etiquet. Iam sure the editor of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT will straighten this all out, sv that I can 
goin for reordination all along the line; and so I 
cherish the pleasing anticipation of giving my denom- 
ination a fresh assurance of my soundness and of 
detecting some dréadful heresies in the innermost 
thoughts of the honored brethren who have so won 
upon the confidence of the churches during the course 
of their theological labors at Newton, Colgate, Roch- 
ester, Chicago, Louisville and Richmond. 

This presentation of the case, otherwise so convinc- 
ing, may strike some very foreseeing persons as apt to 
discourage the migration of ministers into the Bap- 
tist denomination. Possibly so. Especially since it 
means to. It is a misfortune for a minister to change 
denominations. Leaving out a few exceptionally able 
men, who have madea great stir since leaving the 
Baptists, what has come of the rest? They do not 
begin to be as notable as they were in their old fel- 
lowship. And the ablest could tell what the embar- 
rassments are. I am sorry the Baptists lost them; 
and I amtoo sorry for those who think of coming 
not to warn them against doing it, unless they must. 
But come if you must, and God bless you, and help 
you to dodge reordination. 


Cuesrex, Penn. 


Reminiscenses of Professor Maurice. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean or CANTERBURY. 


I HAVE already said that I account it among the 
richest outward blessings of a life which has, by God’s 
blessing, been a very happy one, that I have enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance—in not a few cases the 
personal friendship—of most of those great writers, 
artists and men of sciencé whose names will shine 
out like stars in the annais of the reign of our beloved 
Queen. Among these have been ecclesiastics of 
every school of thought in the Churches of England 
and America, and some of the leading members of 
other religious communions. Some of them—like 
the Master of Balliol, Bishop Colenso, Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, Professor Maurice and Dean Stanley 
—were ecclesiastics whose views on many points dif- 
fered widely from those of their brethren. It isa 
most happy thing for the Church of England—it is, 
indeed, one of the strongest elements of her influence 
and vitality—that the clergy are not all like mere 
figures which follow a decimal point and never rise to 
the dignity of a unit. They are not stereotyped into 
the nullity of a purely verbal and mechanical ortho- 
doxy. They are not all steeped in ‘‘the deep slum- 
ber of decided opinions.” They donot all humbly ac- 
cept whole series of artificial dogmas and observances, 
of which many are the mere accretions of unauthor- 
ized tradition, which have crystallized round the 
nucleus of Catholic belief. The Church of England 
would soon—to use the words of Milton—‘‘sicken 
into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition,’’ or— 
in the still more emphatic plain-spokenness of our 
Homily—fall into ‘the stinking puddles of men’s 
traditions,’’ if theological acrimony had but power in 
proportion to its unscrupulous virulence. Most 
happily for the greatness and real influence of our 
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Church, there have always been mountains among the 
molehills, and forest trees amid the dense under- 
growth of thistles. Let us hope that, to the end of 
time, there may be enough men among our clergy to 
realize that truth is an ever-streaming fountain, not 
a motionless lake gleaming with the iridescence which 
conceals corruption; men who believe that there is a 
continuous revelation to earnest souls, an ever-broad- 
ening light from Heaven whereby ‘‘ God shows all 
things in the slow history of their ripening.” God 
grant us enough men to resist the seductions of pro- 
motion and popularity; to refuse to answer the theo- 
logical world according to its idols, boldly to rebuke 
vice and patiently to suffer for the truth’s sake. Such 
men are the prophets of their age, and it is their lot, 
as it is the lot of all the truest and greatest prophets, 
to have all manner of evil said against them falsely, as 
their Master had, by the “religious authorities’’ of 
the day— 
** By fierce lies maddening the blind multitude.” 


Such men—in their measure—were Frederic Denison 
Maurice and Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. Both of them 
stood for the most part, alone among their clerical 
contemporaries. As Archbishop Tait was called, by 
way of a disparagement which was his highest honor, 
the ‘* Archbishop of the Laity,’’so Professor Maurice 
and Dean Stanley found their, best support and en- 
couragement in their sacred and noble work, far more 
among hosts of lay friends who had benefited by 
and were grateful for their teaching than among cler- 
ics whose newspapers rarely mentioned them without 
abuse or sneers. To a great extent it was their lot to 
sit 

“* Heedless of neglect and scorn 
Till, their long task completed, they had risen 
And left us, never to return, and all 
Rushed in to peer and praise when all was vain.”’ 

In the habitual falsification to which ecclesiastical 
history seems specially liable it may now be pretended 
that this was not the case; for men soon begin to 
build the tombs of the prophets whom their fathers 
slew. Nevertheless, it was so. Manrice was driven 
from his professorship at King’s College, and was 
anathematized for years, so that no new ‘‘evangel- 
ical’’ paper could bid for popularity without the sauce 
piquante of abuse of him in one of those ‘‘smart’’ 
articles in which ali base minds delight. On Dean 
Stanley’s deathbed I saw lying a bitterly contemptu- 
ous attack on his charming and most useful ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Institutions,’’ which I could only hope that he 
had not read at all, or, at any rate, not until the gall 
and wormwood of the anonymous reviewer became to 
him a matter of the most consummate indifference, 
and the serpent hiss of ecclesiastical hatred’ as idle as 
the wind which blows over a grave. But one instance 
of party malice is worth gibbeting as a specimen of 
what the malignity of ‘‘religious’’ newspapers can 
achieve. The Dean had gone down to Bedford to 
unveil the statue of John Bunyan, and had given one 
ot his large, loving and delightful addresses on the 
immortal Baptist tinker to whom we owe the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” The account of this event, given 
in a ‘‘leading” ritualistic newspaper, was-to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


‘*A statue has been erected to a Nonconformist writer 
at Bedford. Of course the person invited to unveil it 
was the inevitable Dean of Westminster. All sorts of 
persons have statues erected to them in these days. 
There is a personage, undoubtedly powerful and influ- 
ential, to whom we quite expect soon to hear that a 
statue has been erected. [Here followed an elaborate 
description of the Devil.]| When the statue to this person- 
age is finished, we are quite sure that the fittest person to 
unveil it will be the Dean of Westminster.” 


Is this reptilian criticism, which is exceedingly 
common, the sort of curtesy which will make the na- 
tion humbly accept the dictation of priests, or look up 
to them as examples of ‘‘meekness and lowliness of 
heart’’? 

I first learned to know, to honor, and to love F. D. 
Maurice, when, as a boy of sixteen, I went to King’s 
College, London. He was then Professor of History 
and Literature, and lectured to us twice a week. We 
were supposed to take notes of his lectures, and were 
examined on the subjects of them at the end of the 
term. I never learned shorthand; but the desire to 
profit by the lecture system, which was the main 
method of teaching at King’s College, made me so far 
a ‘‘tachygraph” that I could with ease take down 
everything that was essential in the lectures of Pro- 
fessor Brewer, Professor Maurice, and Dr. Jelf, 
Maurice’s lectures were ‘‘caviare to the general.”’ 
Many of the ‘‘students,’’ as we were called, cared 
nothing for them, and were’ much more impressed by 
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the lectures of his assistant, which were full of facts. 
But those of us who had any sense of reverence, or 
any insight into genius and character, felt that we 
were in the presence of a great and noble man, and 
were proud to be under his instruction. His lectures 
were meant to deal rather with the meaning and the 
philosophy of history than with those details which he 
rightly supposed that we could derive from any ordi- 
nary handbook. Certainly his lectures were a strong 
intellectual stimulus to those of us who were at all 
capable of rightly apprehendingthem. A witty youth 
wrote a parody on one of them, which began, ‘‘ The 
fifteenth century was preceded by the fourteenth, and 
was in turn succeeded bythe sixteenth. This is a 
most deep, important, and memorable fact,”’ etc., etc. ; 
but even this fellow was one who had a real admira- 
tlon for the teacher whom—tho he was only one of a 
body of able men—we regarded as the most eminent 
member of the teaching staff. This impression was 
deepened in us by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, afterward 
Dean of Wells, with whom from those boyish days I 
began a lifelong friendship. He was then the chap- 
lain of the college. He became Maurice’s brother-in- 
law, and looked up to him, and taught us to look up 
to him, with the deepest reverence. 

The classes were attended by some ninety or a hun- 
dred students, whom it was the custom of the place to 
regard and treat as ‘‘ University men,” tho so many 
of us were but boys. Every one was addressed as 
‘«Mr.”; and as we were all living at our respective 
homes, only those of us who formed friendships 
among ourselves knew anything about each other. A 
certain number were of course the merest philistines, 
who neither understood the lectures nor cared for 
them in the slightest degree; and some, of yet coarser 
grain, had not the ordinary manners to respect the 
lecturer or their fellow-students. These youths often 
behaved execrably. Maurice did not know most of 
them even by name, as he only saw them in the lec- 
ture room; and as none of the ordinary public-school 
discipline existed, and any punishment short of expul- 
sion was unknown, he had no means of controlling 
them. That power of discipline, which many seem 
to possess as a natural gift, was not his; and as we 
‘*students’’ were not a homogeneous body, living 
underone roof, but a conglomeration of separate atoms 
without a particle of authority over each other, we could 
not coerce boors intoa better demeanor. At last, 
however, one ‘‘man’’ was in some way identified, 
and Dr. Jelf brought him into the lecture room and 
made him apologize. Even this was not effectual. 
On one occasion things came to a climax. Some 
brainless youth had concealed himself under the plat- 
form on which the seats rose tier after tier, and, as 
the lecture proceeded, he emphasized its periods, 
unseen, by tapping with a stick on the floor, giving 
very pronounced raps when there was any sentence 
peculiarly solemn and eloquent. This was too much 
for our equanimity. I never knew the ‘‘ man’s’ 
name, but I joined ina memorial of sympathy to 
Maurice, in which we expressed our disgust at such 
ill-bred barbarism. From this time the disorder ceased. 

Maurice’s literary lectures were even more stimu- 
lating and delightful than his historical. He would 
sometimes make us read, each in turn, the main parts 
of a play of Shakespeare, criticising as he went along. 
He would sometimes give us a passage of some classic 
author to translate into verse, and then, without 
mentioning our names, would most kindly yet in- 
cisively criticise the merits and defects of our produc- 
tions. Without being able to recall special views, I 
do remember the sort of literary impulse which he 
gave us; and others must have profited by it even 
more than I; for in those classes, among others who 
were my friends and contemporaries, were Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, Mr. W. Stebbing, the late Mr. Henry Kings- 
ley, Mr. Clement Swanston, Professor Bensley, Mr. 
Edward Dicey and Sir Edwin Arnold. The lecture I 
best remember was one which Professor Maurice de- 
livered at the spur of the moment, interrupting his 
ordinary course, on April 23d, 1856—the day on which 
we heard in London the news of the death of the 
poet Wordsworth. I can recall how he spoke to us 
of the simplicity, the dignity and whole-hearted de- 
votion to his work, of the poet’s life, and quoted the 
lines on the rainbow: 


‘« My heart leaps up when | behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am aman; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each Dy natural piety.” 
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Professor Maurice was then living in Guildford 
Street. It was not often that he could invite students 
to his house, nor was it an easy matter to arrange, since 
some of us lived far away; but twice at least he asked 
me to dinner. Those were the days of the admirable 
little paper, The Christian Socialist, which died a very 
early death, tho there have been few papers of so 
high a literary caliber, containing as it did contribu- 
tions from J. M. Ludlow, F. J. Furnivall, Maurice T. 
Hughes, and the brilliant addresses written by Kings- 
ley under the name of ‘Parson Lot.’’ I remember 
the earnestness with which we talked of the Working- 
men’s College, and many projects for social ameliora- 
tion. At that time I was intensely interested in the 
learning and historic research of the four portly vol- 
umes of Elliott's ‘‘ Hore Apocalyptice,’’ of which, 
boy as I was, I had madea complete analysis. I asked 
Maurice what he thought of it, and I remember the 
sort of cold shock I felt when he told me that he re- 
garded the entire system of interpretation as utterly 
baseless. It was some years before further study 
brought home to me his conviction that tho the 
Book of Revelation might, like those of all inspired 
writers, have ‘‘springing and germinal developments,’’ 
it was primarily ‘‘the thundering reverberation of a 
mighty spirit struck by the plectrum”’ of the Nero- 
nian persecution. 

From the time I left King’s College, Professor 
Maurice was always my kind friend. I met himsome- 
times at Mr. Macmillan’s delightful réunzons at Bal- 
ham on ‘“‘ All Fools’ Day.’’ I met him also at the 
annual gathering of ‘‘the Apostles ’’ in the Star and 
Garter at Richmond. I remember how he came in 
late at one of those dinners, and—being severely 
chaffed by Lord Houghton, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
and others, for only having come just in time for the 
‘‘ whitebait ”—said that ‘‘ whitebait was his dé¢e nozr.” 
Lord De Tabley was chairman on that occasion, and 
he proposed the health of Maurice—who was always 
a hero among us—saying how little it was to the cred- 
it of the dispensers of patronage that one who had 
rendered to the Church such services as Maurice had 
should never have received the smallest mark of pub- 
lic recognition. In his reply he passed over the re- 
mark with quiet dignity; but in those days there 
would have been a tremendous outcry at his promo- 
tion, Once when! wrote a paper on the advantage 
of some knowledge of metaphysics for the clergy, the 
evangelical editor struck out a passage in which I 
had spoken with gratitude of Maurice’s ‘‘ Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy.” 

When I wasa master at Harrow, Professor Maurice 
was more than once my guest, and he was a most de- 
lightful one. He kindly became godfather to my 
second son—the Rev. Eric Maurice Farrar—who bears 
his name. I was seriously taken to task, and almost 
had a quarrel with certain excellent but narrow- 
minded persons for inviting him to address the mem- 
bers of the Institute at Harrow; but I stuck to my 
point, and we were rewarded by hearing his beautiful 
lecture on ‘‘The Friendship of Books.’’ He was 
touched by the kindly warmth with which the Rev. B. 
H. Drury,now Senior Fellow of Caius College, spoke of 
him in proposing a vote of thanks, I continued more 
or less in kindly interchange of letters and rare con- 
versations with him till his lamented death on 
April 1st, 1872. Many of his pupils deeply sympa- 
thized with him, and sent an address of condolence 
to him on his dismissal from the King’s College pro- 
fessorship, and received a very grateful reply. It was 
from his books that I learned the germ of those con- 
victious—once, as I know to my cost, savagely and 
generally anathematized. now openly professed by 
multitudes of the clergy—to which I gave utterance 
in my sermon on ‘‘ Eternal Hope.” 

Matthew Arnold, in his tane of friendly banter, 
wrote of Maurice with high appreciation, indeed, 
but still as having spent his life in ‘‘ beating about the 
bush with deep emotion, but never starting the hare.” 
Yet if it be the reverse of ‘‘ineffectual” to have written 
books which are still highly valued, and to have 
quickened to life many precious thoughts in the minds 
of many, who have, in their turn, been among the 
teachers of their age, it falls to the lot of few to 
achieve so great a work as was done by one of the 
truest prophets of the nineteenth century—Frederic 
Denison Maurice. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE Queen of Spain has made Madame Barrios, 
widow of the late President of Guatemala, a marchion- 
ess, with the title of Bella Visto. The marchioness is 
described as a strikingly handsome woman <f thirty- 
four. She was born in Guatemala, and is the only 
daughter of the rich merchant Sefior Aparicio. 
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The Engaged Girl. 


BY THE REV. H, R, HAWEIS, M.A.., 
AuTuor or * Music anp Morats. ’ 


YEs, Jessie, there were several young fellows very 
glad to walk about the deck with you when you went 
to America; the ‘‘White Star’’ steamer is well adapted 
to what censorious people might call flirting. But, of 
course, there is flirting and flirting. The term is sus- 
ceptible of every shade of meaning; from the 
married woman or the widow who keeps any 
number of men ‘‘on”—none of whom she will 
ever marry, or ever intends to marry—to the 
fresh young girl just out of the nursery, who has 
just discovered that men like pretty eyes and dimpled 
cheeks, and is brimming over with the fun of receiv- 
ing so much attention from young, middle-aged, and 
old men. ‘‘Oh,” says Jessie, who is just sixteen, 
‘‘ Arthur is such a zce doy; but he has no conver- 
sation, and doesn’t amuse me half as much as smart 
Captain Checkham, who has been round the world, 
and tells such lots of funny stories; and then he is 
so polite; and I don’t call Arthur’s ‘manners’ any 
manners at all.” 

And so, when tea-time comes on board your float- 
ing ‘‘ White Star’’ palace, and Arthur—who found 
you very useful as a long stop two years ago, and has 
spent a good bit of pocket money on you between 
then and now—-sidles up to your table, he finds Cap- 
tain Checkham already seated by you, showing you 
the jumping beans, and rattling away about cannibals 
and alligators, until of you, my poor Arthur—a fresh- 
man in his first term—it may well be said, ‘‘’e dun 
know where ’e are’’! And you, malicious little Jes- 
sie, well remembering how Arthur used to order you 
about in the cricket field and patronize you at chil- 
dren’s parties not so long ago, are quite tickled at 
Arthur’s discomfiture; and handsome Checkham 
looks into your eyes, and quite by chance touches 
your rosy-tipped fingers while showing you the beans. 
He shows you those beans over and over again; you 
don’t seem to mind how often he explains the mys- 
tery of the maggct inside, which wriggles when it 
feels the warmth of his hand. Then you try yours, 
and he puts his own brown manly paw gently on your 
little, plump, white hand, just to show you how; and 
Arthur scowls and goes off to another table; and you 
laugh and feel quite grownup. Ah, Jessie, Jessie! 
this is the beginning of it all, my dear. Checkham 
has amused himself with scores of girls as pretty as 
you and forgotten all about them; but Arthur will 
never forget you. It is pleasant to trifle when the 
roses are blooming and the birds are singing in the 
springtime; but a heart of gold and an honest hand 
are not found every day. But somehow girls will run 
after the Checkhams of this world, and the honest 
Arthurs go to the wall. 

Three years go by. You, Jessie, are one of those 
girls who are bound to marry young, Oddly enough, 
Checkham has been hit this time. He meets you a 
year afterward in London, He has lost money—you, 
poor child, have got some; he proposes—your silly 
little heart leaps to your mouth. 

Oh, that conservatory, that easy chair, the intoxi- 
cating scent of those heavy big lilies, and those fairy 
lights! Could you: not notice anything wild about 
his eyes? Oh yes! you thought it was love. No, it 
was want of sleep and—and—wine—but not want of 
wine, the results of too much; but he only smelled of 
cigarets, ‘‘all men do,’’ you said. That was nothing; 
he taught you how to smoke one—it wasn’t half bad. 
So, Jessie, as he was not a bit shy, and seemed very 
determined—poor little fluttering bird—you lay very 
still and very close to his—let us say waistcoat, and 
listened to the honeyed words; and when you held 
your breath, and it came—the proposal—you cried, 
and laughed, and said: ‘‘Oh, Captain Checkham!” 
‘« Say Jack,” he whispered; and his hot breath was 
close to your cheek and made your head swim, and 
you said: ‘‘ Jack /”—and your fate was sealed. 

Jessie, you were only nineteen. Jack’s family was 
a good one; but he had made ducks and drakes of 
his money. His uncle, who was fond of him, had 
paid his debts—that is, the debts he owned to, for 
such men never tell a// their debts—but he only paid 
them on condition that Jack married and settled 
down; and you, poor little thing, were the victim. 
Well, Jessie, long before you married Jack—and you 
married him within the year, when you were just 
twenty—you had misgivings about him- 

It was not very nice of him, when you had only 
been engaged a fortnight, to ask so many questions 
about your aunt’s money and whom she was going to 
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leave it to. Thenthat day when you were driving in 
the Park, and you saw Jack talking to some one driv- 
ing a smart pair of cobs with a parasol whip—she was 
a good deal older than you; in fact, no longer very 
young —Jack might have told you her name; not that 
it mattered, but still— : 

Then one day you got a very odd letter, directed to 
you in Jack’s handwriting, and certainly the letter 
was in Jack’s writing too, and it began, ‘‘ Dearest, 
don’t think,” etc., etc.; but you saw at once it was 
not meant for-you, for it referred to some supper 
party at which you had not been present, and to 
some one named Fanny, whom you did not know. 
You kept the letter, of course, and showed it to Jack; 
and he laughed and said it was all right, and made 
a wonderfully full and elaborate explanation about a 
practical joke he had had with a man, anda wager, - 
and I know not what; and you tried to swallow it all, 
and persuaded yourself that it was quite simple, and— 
Only you were not gute satisfied, and when you 
pressed Jack further he got cross, almost sulky. So 
the matter dropped. 

Then you found that he had not told quite the 
truth about why he never came to see you that day 
when he promised to take you out, and you sat all the 
afternoon with your bonnet on, waiting; and that 
story about the mare going lame was not in fact at all 
true, because he was seen riding her in company 
with—with— And you burst out crying, and he got 
angry, and in fact he was downright unkind, and left 
you very rudely, and did not come back for four days 
—and you were to be married in a month! 

And then you got an anonymous letter in a female 
hand, and then—well, there were tears and explana- 
tions—and you were to be married the week after! 
And oh, Jessie, defore you married him you felt he did 
not half love you, and altho you loved him dearly he 
had done and said things to you—such things—you 
could not quite respect him. 

Meanwhile, Arthur went to China, and is not mar- 
ried yet; and you had not been married one year 
when you wrote to dear old (she was only twenty-two) 
Margaret Browne, your bosom friend, ‘Oh, Margy, 
I wish I had never known Jack—and I had married 
Arthur!” Now, the moral of all this, my dear girl- 
reader, whoever you are, is—don’t take a leap in the 
dark. Don’t accept amy one in a hurry. It is the 
most important step of your life; look before you leap. 
You are at a. picnic; you get lost—with some one else. 
The mossy bank with the primroses, and the blue sky 
just seen through the budding branches of early 
spring, the stillness of the summer noontide, and the 
sudden seclusion, the sort of dream life which comes 
over you both and robs you of your judgment, power 
of comparison, and general sanity—beware! And oh! 
whatever follies you may drift into at such a moment, 
Heaven forfend that you should accept a proposal of 
marriage then and there! 

Flushed with the dance, straying out into the soft 
moonlight air on the lawn, then into the plantation 
path with the overarching trees above you, then sink- 
ing on a rustic bench just to listen for a moment to 
the long-drawn-out sweetness of the nightingale, 
while an arm steals round your waist—my dear Ade- 
laide, do keep your presence of mind. Of course Au- 
gustus may be just the right person for you, but not 
then and not there should be the decisive moment. 
Not to accept is quite a different thing from refusing. 
Give him hope, let him even believe in your half-con- 
sent; but wait and see how it all looks the next morn- 
ing. There is no fear of losing him if he is worth 
having; you may be sure that he will call for an an- 
swer. 

But how can girls know, before they have been en- 
gaged a littie while, whether there is any real chance 
of permanent happiness? An engagement is a sort of 
probation; and while no one can feel more strongly 
than I do about breaking off engagements capricious- 
lv, I say deliberately, that it a girl after she is en- 
gaged finds out such things about her lover as Jessie 
found out about Jack Checkham—things which make 
it impossible for her, even inthe light and heat of 
his glowing suit, ever to respect him—she is justified 
in stopping short in time. If even on further ac- 
quaintance there is radical disparity of tastes, and 
Opposition, even physical opposition, of tempera- 
ments—in short, a discord of affinities—why should 
two young people run into lifelong misery with their 
eyes open? 

And yet this is what many parents and guardians 
are tempted to advise, and even urge young girls to 
do, because it is ‘‘so bad for a girl to break off her 
engagement ”! 

Is it not, then, worse for.a girl to run headlong 
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into a life that is worse than death, and make per- 
adventure the misery of two lives—not counting the 
lamentable disorder and unhappiness of children de- 
moralized by the spectacle of a house divided against 
itself ? 

The girl who has the presence of mind to say ‘‘No”’ 
in time after she has either conscientiously, deliber- 
ately, or hastily said ‘‘Yes” has my respect; for I be- 
lieve that in so doing she is consulting her own and 
her lover's best interests, as well as the welfare and 
morality of the social circle in which she moves. 

When a girl becomes engaged I sometimes notice 
that her mind seems unsettled and unhinged. She 
relaxes her attention to household or educational 
‘duties; she is impatient with Sissy over her music 
lesson, cannot answer Granny’s tiresome questions 
affably; finds it a burden to do her mother’s commis- 
sions; and forgets to answer letters—except when 
they are addressed to Charles. ; 

Sometimes her engagement acts differently upon 
her. It so quickens and hightens all her life that she 
is sweeter to every one. Her nature seems suddenly 
deepened and enriched; she hugs the little children, 
and kisses her pet cat, or dog, or rabbit; pores lov- 
ingly over the suffering, the sick poor; is all smiles 
for the village children who meet her and bob 
curtseys, all tears and tenderness for those in distress, 
and an angel of comfort to those suffering from dis- 
appointment—especially disappointment in love. 

Ofcourse a good deal will depend upon tempera- 
ment, but something ought to depend upon principle. 

Because you are engaged, Lucille, you need not be 
petulant or negligent of household duties, neither 
need you make yourself ridiculous by an ex- 
uberance of sentiment; but what you ought really 
to do is to prepare yourself in every way you 
can during those engaged months for the great 
change of life which is approaching. You must not 
suppose that marriage is a state in which all restraint 
can be safely thrown to the winds; where at last you 
are going to have your own way, and do what you 
like. Marriage calls for more restraint more discre- 
tion, more sacrifice than single life. Never did you 
need to lay to heart those words, ‘‘ Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation,’’ more than in the 
first few months or years of married life. 

Then, Lucille, before you marry you should at once 
take stock of your husband’s family—how you may 
ingratiate yourself with his mother, please his father, 
and work in with his sisters. Don’t be like those 
foolish girls who begin by making enemies of their 
husbands’ sisters. They may have just cause to feel 
a little jealous of you, for perhaps you are monopoliz- 
ing and are about to carry off their favorite brother; 
but you are little likely to have much cause to be 
jealous of ¢hem—you have an irresistible pull over 
them because you possess Charles; and if they are sen- 
sib!> girls (and girls are fairly sensible and sympathet- 
ic about other people’s love affairs, providing these 
don’t interfere with their own) Charles’s sisters will 
get to like you if you try to like them, and don’t 
domineer and give yourself airs; and by and by they 
will be such nice aunts, and so good to your children, 
as the new interests grow up. And remember what 
an advantage it will be ‘all round for you and your 
family to be acceptable to Charles and his family; 
and how many things—opportunities, interests and 
pleasures—you will all miss if discord is sown, and you 
are not on speaking terms, and people haveto take 
sides, fight and ‘‘fool around” generally, instead of 
cultivating forbearance and good will betimes, and 
trying to live happily together. 

But, my dear Lucille, the engaged months will do 
much to determine these family relations for better 
or for worse. You see that Mimé is jealous of you; 
it will nearly break her heart to lose Charles. Now 
you’ve got to win Mimé. Ifyou don’t, she will be 
spiteful; she will set Adele and George, and perhaps 
her mother, against you. Poor Mimé! perhaps you 
can’t help it; you can’t see anything nice or good in 
the girl who takes away your favorite brother. But 
Mimé is to be won, and is worth winning, Lucille, 
early—do not lose a day. Work at Mimé; her warm 
but wounded heart will make your task easier than 
you think; make her feel she will always be welcome; 
and Mimé will change, perhaps quite suddenly. Ap- 
peal to what is generous, not to what is mean and self- 
ish in her; and because she loves Charles, she will 
end by loving you, when you take her to your arms 
like a sister; and if you make Charles happy she will 
learn to love you for that too. Only Mimé must not 
be shut out; the separation must be softened for her 
by your love and sympathy. All this requires tact, re- 
straint, thought, unselfishness, Oh, believe me, Lu- 
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cille, the engaged months as well as the married years 
are seasons for cultivating self-sacrifice, seasons for 
thoughtful discipline, patience, and a large, wise 
charity and forbearance. 

And, my dear child, if you only knew a little cook- 
ing, and paid some attention to accounts, and got 
your mother to show you how to housekeep, and 
mastered the price of necessaries at shops and the du- 
ties of servants, it would save you many mistakes and 
vexations, whichsometimes ruffle the peace of those 
critical months which immediately follow the honey- 
moon. 

The engaged girl will shortly go forth to fill a new 
sphere. Upon her depends the general tone of her 
husband’s home; she is not only there for his personal 
satisfaction and pleasure, but for the general direction 
of an establishment, which long after her beauty has 
faded will be stamped with an undying grace or dis- 
grace. Character, method, thought, moral qualities, 
my dear, outlast personal beauty, and are wont even 
to shine through them; these, too, are what make 
the happiness of a home. Does not even the sad 
preacher of Ecclesiasticus say of a wife, ‘‘ Nothing is 
of so much worth as a mind well instructed’; and 
again, ‘‘ A faithful woman is a double grace, and her 
continent mind cannot be valued’’; and yet once 
more, ‘‘ As the sun when it ariseth in the high heaven 
so is the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of her 
house ?” : 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Are American Girls Deteriorating ? 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 


For the first time in my long remembrance the 
German press is full of reports of sensational gossip 
concerning American women married abroad. The 
New Year Day’s columns ot the newspapers give tele- 
graphic dispatches and editorial comments about 
Yankee-born ladies alongside of comments and dis- 
patches about the late royal exchanges of New Year 
congratulations and society's doings. There is a 
Princess who has eloped from Brussels with a gypsy 
fiddler, a Countess who has deserted Berlin and her 
spouse, a Baroness whose flirtations caused the death’ 
of a diplomatist in a duel; anid all these heroines of 
the journalistic pen are described as -being ‘‘sehr 
reiche Amertkanerinnen,’’ A year or two ago an 
American wife was one of the dramatis personne of a 
jealous tragedy in Nice; and I remember the shame 
that we other American women, living quietly in Eu- 
rope, felt over the fact of her being really a fellow- 
countrywoman, as well as the displeasure which we 
harbored over her failing to have taken into account 
her responsibility to help sustain the good repute 
which Yankee women have won. 

For it is a curious fact that each nation holds its 
own women to be chaster than those of other coun- 
tries, let Hamerton explain it as he may. Very few 
things surprise a foreigner more than discovering that 
natives are ‘‘ actually so purblind as to fancy the palm 
of excellence belongs to their utterly inferior female 
creatures.” Often have I smiled over the droll antag- 
onisms which I have witnessed on this point, with- 
out, however, having relinquished a whit of my own 
favorite foible of a conviction that no girls are like 
Yankee girls; no women like American women; no 
men like American men. In Yankee girls I fondly 
persist in seeing mettle; in American women, activity; 
in American men, clean energy; in all three, compre- 
hension of one another. My ideal, in short, is a pic- 
ture of health and life in harmonious working. For 
a dark contrast to its brightness, I look at the Euro- 
pean girl and behold suppression; at the European 
woman, and perceive concession; at the European 
man, and detect oppression; an unnecessary and un- 
due hemming, in other words, of the natural, human, 
individual activities. Nor has this convictian ever 
been shaken by the many protestations which I have 
heard against it by German ladies, who invariably as- 
sure others and themselves that their men do esteem 
women. 

‘¢You must have lived in both countries, my dear,”’ 
is my usual reply, ‘‘in order to realize the romanti- 
cism of American men, as compared with the chivalry 
of your gentlemen. Your men respect ladies. 
idealize women.” 

‘« All the more foolish!’’ comes the response; ‘‘for 
women do not deserve any better treatment than they 
get. They spoilour men.” And with the latter re- 
mark, quite without realizing the fact, they lay bare 
the gulf between European and American ways of 
thinking. Inthe one country there is, namely, no 
spirit of community on the ground of sex. Social 
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traditions and the cultivation of the sense of rank pre. 
vent itsgrowth. The marks of appreciation which a 
lady demands, are demanded on the ground of her 
position chiefly. She neither extends the privilege 
of demanding these marks to women of lower rank, 
nor does she expect so many marks herself if she re- 
mains unmarried, or if, by any hap, her family loses 
caste. The girls and women of the poorer classes 
are not felt to be nearer to her than the men of these 
same classes. In fact, many ladies can look upon a 
handsome mechanic with a sentiment of indulgence, 
whereas, the beauty of a young girl of the same class 
becomes the object of censorious remark. There ap- 
pears to be a good deal more of the dregs of unrefined 
sensuality in Europeans, in other words, than in Amer- 
icans. The last persons to realize the fact, quite 
naturally, are these same ladies, who would be indig- 
nant, one and all, at the plain interpretation which 
may be put upon their antagonism to pretty girls of 
meaner station. Nevertheless, the antagonism clas- 
sifies itself to the thinker as an unrefinement, and in 
America it has begun to be replaced by an evolved 
sense of altruism. Women there take part much 
more generally wzth girls than against them. 

As respects the attitude of men in Germany toward 
these same girls of inferior birth, it may be described 
as one of perfectly insouciant pursuit. Every wom- 
an, not of their own class or of a higher rank, is 
legitimate prey in their eyes, about which they need 
give themselves no manner of trouble; hence then 
arises a habit of rudeness to females, which is worse 
than any insolence that they dare affect nowadays 
toward the men of the same class, for the reason, 
perhaps, that the men have ready fists, while a girl 
is weak. 

But to give an example or two from my long reper= 
tory of incidents: A young Boston girl, on a winter’s 
day, walked out alone for a constitutional. It was in 
a provincial German town, and her path soon took 
her into a neat, suburban quarter. Here the side- 
walks soon ceased to be free of the snow which was 
still falling. Only a single narrow trail of down- 
trodden snow led from one villa to another along the 
wide, long street, and in this trail she met an officer, 
a lieutenant. As she took his stepping aside for 
granted, she continued toadvance. But the smartly- 
dressed gentleman made no movement whatever to 
get out of the way. Instead of that he faced her 
with an air of command, then cried out, impatiently: 
‘‘ Off! What are you keeping me waiting for?” 

The American uncle of the girl whotold me this 
anecdote, concluded by exclaiming, with intense curi- 
osity: ‘‘ How can such a thing be explained ?”’ 

‘«Very simply,” I said. ‘‘ Your niece was without 
an escort; hence the officer mistook her for a girl of 
the citizen class.’’ 

And how right 1 was seemed proved by the com- 
ment: of a German countess, to whom I mentioned 
the occurrence: ‘‘ What business had she walking 
alone ?” 

Still another incident: 

An American lady married to a German nobleman, 
left her country house one summer afternoon on foot, 
in order to greet a friend on her arrival at the railway 
station. The impulse was impromptu, and she did 
not stop to call a maid to accompany her, but walked 
out in her garden bonnet. Her course lay througha 
village street for a short distance, and on passing 
this two young officers came in sight. She gazed at 
them, awaiting their salutation; saw that they were 
‘‘fresh arrivals’? and passed on, suppressing the 
quick sentiment of affront over their neglect to pay 
the respects which the etiquet of the country makes 
due to her, 

What was her amazement when presently two faces 
peered from behind, under her wide bonnet, one on 
each side of her cheek, and what her consternation 
when she recognized in the bold, young eyes that 
laughed into hers the ‘‘fresh arrivals.’’ ‘‘Let us go 
along with you, pretty maid,” they pleaded. 

‘«Pretty maid, indeed! You scamps! If youknew 
who I am and what a scrape you are getting your- 
selves in,’’ commented the Princess to herself; and 
she hurried breathless to the other side of the street. 
But neither her dismay nor her silence was heeded. 
The pair persecuted her till she had every reason to 
exchange her first view of the comicality of the situa- 
tion for positive wrath and fear. 

Sinking in the knees from terror she reached the 
railway station at last, where the carriage of her 
friend was waiting. She beckoned to the coachman 
to come to her. He drove up, and the footman 
sprang from the box to the ground and took off his 

hat, pronouncing her name, At the sight the officer 
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turned pale, and by. the time the door of the coach 
had closed upon the Princess they had fled out of 
sight. 

‘*Poor things! poor boys! it will ruin their 
careers,’ cried the friend, on hearing the incident. 
** Promise not to tell your husband. He will inform 
the Colonel, and demand their transfer to a boundary 
garrison. Promise.”’ 

‘**T am too overwrought to get clear,’’ answered the 
Princess;” but I shall be sure to tell my husband, I 
know; for I tell him everything.”’ 

** How can you be so cruel? You, yourself with a 
son of your own !’ ‘ 

‘* My son shall be taught to respect women,” cried 
the Princess. ‘If he does not, I shall be the first to 
demand his punishment. What a civilization, where 
2 woman cannot set her foot on the earth alone, with- 
out being exposed to the annoyance of hearing of the 
beastly passions of men.”’ 

**You are quite crazy on that subject,’’ retorted 
the Countess, coldly. <‘‘ It is the more ridiculous to- 
day because you must be knowing all the while that 
the officers would not have pursued you if they had 
recognized you. I can only tell you, my dear, your 
speaking of the subject will make you unpopular 
among all the officers’ comrades.”’ 

‘« There it was,’’ commented the Princess, on tell- 
ing me the story a few days later, the same taking 
part with the men; the utter want of ‘‘a conception 
that women should stand up for one another.”’ 

I inquired if her husband had informed the Colonel 
of the young men’s conduct. She had felt no desire 
to punish their remissness to her rank, she replied. 
What satisfaction could come to her from punishing 
them when she knew they might have insulted 
every citizen’s daughter in the place without incurring 
censure, and herself, too, if she had still been the 
farmer’s daughter that she was born. Her woman- 
hood had been outraged; it was only her title that 
would have been revenged. No; she had required 
her husband not to inform the Colonel. As it turned 
out the young men themselves had besought him to 
order their transference, and this had been done. 

Now such being the social education that men re- 
ceive in Germany, and such the native manner of think- 
ing, the kind of Yankee girl that married into German 
life has seemed to me to be of the first importance. 
Her sentiments being those of the young Princess 
and the Boston girl (the Boston girl, as I forgot to 
tell, cried ‘‘ Shame’’ to the rude officer’s face, which 
no meek and gentle Gretchen would have ventured to 
do), her sentiments being stanch for individual dig- 
nity and freedom, her minute influence, as one would 
think, could not fail to be beneficent in working like 
drops of leaven in the old, compact gross, dough of 
feudal society. She possessed a natural taste for 
elegance, and showed well. Her adaptability was 
eminent, and caused her to be received well. Her 
principles were of a haughty independence and com- 
manded respect. There was not a tinge of servility 
in her spirit. Her errors were certain to be of the 
opposite sort to toad-eating. She overdid, not under- 
did. She came uptoa mark in every contingency, 
or went beyond the proper limit, but not below. 

For reason of this trait, titled men could marry 
her, as they could not handsome, rich girls of untitled 
families at home. Such native girls of the middle 
classes have been too deeply instilled with the sense 
of social differences ever to become quietly self-reliant. 
The Republican-bred girl, on the contrary, could 
hear of no rank so high as to awe her; she feels quite 
up to any demands socially; and that is just the spirit 
that a nobleman requires in a consort. 

American girls were like white leaves, in fact, un- 
written by any kind of class traditions; whereas take 
a European gentlewoman and she is crammed with 
articles of a class creed. The chief dogma of the 
creed is nothing, to be sure, but a copy of the aristo- 
crat’s dogma that pronounces against misalliances. 
Only the gentry’s creed works both ways alike, and 
deprecates alliances that are too high, as well as those 
that are too low. 

The gentlewoman who is taught from her birth to 
die a spinster rather than. marry beneath her, is 
taught likewise not to be ready to unite with a great 
aristocrat. She is made aware of the fact that she is 
necessarily unfamiliar with the pedigrees, the estates, 
the pictures and the paraphernalia generally, of peers. 
And she is instructed that the ignorance of these 
things would force her to feel isolated in the society 
of her husband’s associates, and force these to realize 
in their turn that she is an intruder and not of them- 
selves. Rather than be exposed to such abasing ex- 
periences, she is taught to relinquish the hope of 
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social elevation, and vaulting ambition is denounced 
as a sign of vulgar breeding. When it happens that 
simple Republican girls accept these same great alli- 
ances without hesitation or misgivings, the sense of 
the enormity of these girls’ ignorance is most vivid 
and bitter. ‘‘ Fools rush in, where angels fear to 
tread,” is the curt comment, and how very often have 
I overheard it! 

What I have yet to hear, however, is a comment to 
the effect that these so-called initial fools have re- 
mained ignorant or inefficient. As a rule, they seem 
to have won the full esteem of native society every- 
where. They have spared it the task of lowering its 
tone to condescension, the irksome bother of finding 
itself worshiped, the intolerable nuisance of seeing 
itself imitated. In many cases something was held in 
reserve by these strangers; and society, where it was 
fashionable and not provincial, delighted in the idea 
that this reserve was criticism of itself. How pi- 
quant! - 

The droll secret came out in time, perhaps, and 
ever was it the same—women in Europe are under- 
estimated. ‘‘Yes,’’ the cry was then sure to be, 
‘‘that is the American idea of us. American women 
are freer than ours.” . Everybody understood per- 
fectly; for society’s frivolous head has caught and 
retained this one fact about American civilization, 
while remaining ignorant and thoughtless about most 
others. 

I wonder if there can be any possible question of 
the truth of the assertion. And if there cannot be, 
but it is granted that European fashion admits that 
American women enjoy a larger freedom than women 
elsewhere, to whom, it may be asked, is owing the 
vogue of the idea, with its accompanying fine ac- 
knowledgment of the freedom being quixotic perhaps 
but not low? 

The solitary girl tourists, who represent the Unas 
among lions, in the poetry of every day life in Europe 
have had something to do in spreading the idea. For 
this reason I bless every one I meet in traveling and 
bid her secretly godspeed on her unconsciously 
pathetic way. But these young pioneers of culture, 
it must be remembered, lack the opportunity of meet- 
ing foreign ladies. Their lessons have been delivered 
‘perforce to the men only whom they have encounter- 
ed. The intimate families of these men had, there- 
fore, to be instructed as to what American women are 
and think themselves to be, by quite other agents 
than themselves. And these agents were the women 
who married abroad, and settled among the people 
of their chosen husbands. 

And herewith is reached the fact that I have been 
leading up to in such aroundabout way: Women of 
Yankee birth have hitherto obliged foreigners to esteem 
them, but there are an increasing number of scandals 
in Europe among American-born wives. What is the 
reason of them? Are American girls changing, 
deteriorating, being bred less Puritanically ? 

It almost looks so from this side of the ocean. 


Bern, GERMANY. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


WHEN the Fifty-fifth Congress assembled in extraor- 
dinary session, it was in the House of Representatives 
that interest centered. The election of Speaker, the 
President’s Message, and the ceremony of taking the 
oath of office by three hundred and fifty-seven members, 
all added tothe little bustle of expectancy in the galler- 
ies, while on the floor there was the usual confusion to 
mark the opening day-of asession. The unanimous 
choice of Mr. Reed for Speaker by the Republicans 
made his re-election a foregone conclusion, and the cer- 
emony was rather one of form, extremely brief, but not 
without impressive dignity. While it is a compliment to 
the Maine statesman to be chosen Speaker for the third 
time, it is no less an honor to the House to be presided 
over by a man of Mr. Reed’s intellectual and moral cal- 
iber. Perhaps it was not so much the presence of new 
members as the return of many old faces that gave un- 
usual interest to the ceremony of taking the oath, and 
later, to the drawing for seats. 1 doubt if at the open- 
ing of any former Congress the entire House has been 
on hand for this ceremony. That every member should 
take the oath was not quite clear to all visitors, and two 
women, one at my side, the other on the seat behind me, 
engaged in such “‘ differences of opinion” as threatened 
for a time to disturb the peace of everybody around 
them. ‘It is only the new members whoare sworn in,” 
said the woman behind me. ‘But this is a new Con- 
gress, and every member must be sworn in,” said the 
woman at my side. ‘‘ Well, I don’t care if it is a new 
Congress, I know it is only the new members who have 
to take the oath,” repeated the woman behind me, in a 
tone not to be misunderstood. So the altercation went 
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on, growing mote and more Spirited, until the woman 
behind me said: ‘‘ I guess there can be a difference of 
opinion on this question.’’ Then the woman at my side 
gave it up, but not however, without bestowing a glance 
of pity on the woman behind me, that was far more 
effective and also exasperating than any words could 
possibly be. 

The oath of office, by States, is a comparatively short 
ceremony, even when there are three hundred and fifty- 
seven members. New York with her thirty-two repre- 
sentatiyes forming the largest ‘‘ squad,’ standing with 
uplifted hands before the Speaker who reads the oath, 
to which all, as one man, give assent by inclination of 
the head. The drawing for seats is regarded as some- 
thing of = ‘‘star’’ performance on the first day of every 
Congress and, of course, takes place every.two years. 
It is so absolutely a matter of chance or luck, that many 
new members get the most desirable seats, while vet- 
erans both in service and years, are relegated to back 
rows. In the last Congress the Republican majority 
was so great that it lapped over on the Democratic side. 
But curtesy to the Democratic minority gave the seats 
toward the middle aisle to the Democrats, leaving those 
round by the wall in a block, named at the time ‘‘ The 
Cherokee Strip.”’ Representative Hitt and Representa- 
tive Henderson were among the leading Republicans 
whose luck in drawing carried them over to ‘‘ The 
Cherokee Strip.”” The same conditions exist in the 
present Congress, in the Republican majority, and ‘‘ the 
Cherokee Strip” is again graced by a number of Re- 
publican members. Probably if the blindfolded young 
man who draws the number out of the box by which the 
little lottery determines the choice of seats, had his 
way, the spruce, new member would not find himself in 
a front seat, or one desirable to ‘‘catch the Speaker’s 
eye.” As it is, Representative Harmer, the oldest mem- 
ber of the House in consecutive service, ene of twenty- 
four years, sits in a back seat, and Representative 
Bingham, with eighteen years’ consecutive service, sits 
inthe next row. Representative Boutelle, whose service 
is one of fourteen years, was among the last called. By 
this time there was little choice, and Mr. Boutelle 
dropped into the nearest seat, which happened to beon 
the back row, where his neighbor on the right is Repre- 
sentative Hepburn, of Iowa, and on the left a new 
member, George H. White, of North Carolina. Mr. 
White, as his name does not indicate, isthe only black 
man in the House. His name had been called some time 
before, and the colored representative could have se- 
lected a desirable seat well to the front, but modestly 
preferred the lessconspicuous place on the back row. 
He isa man apparently about thirty-five, of good phy- 
sique, well formed head, and in dress would be termed 
** well groomed,’’ because of generally neat and careful 
attire. Representative White is a graduate of Howard 
University, and while there studied law, and since his 
return to North Carolina has practiced his profession. 
He has been twice a member of the State Legislature, 
and prosecuting attorney of the Twelfth Judicial Dis- 
trict of North Carolina four terms. 

The whirligig of time brings about strange changes, 
and men who go into private life to ‘‘stay,’’ return to 
Congress most unexpectedly to themselves and every- 
body else. Representative Holman, who served the 
people of the Fourth District of Indiana, twenty-eight 
years in the House, and returned to private life two 
years ago, is again in his old place on the Democratic 
side. Mr. Holman looks very much as he has looked 
for the past twenty years, and is prepared to be just as 
much the ‘‘watch dog”’ of the Treasury as ever. He was 
welcomed back so heartily on all sides, that the réle of 
the ‘‘ Great Objector,” has not been laid up against him, 
but rather has added to his popularity. The veteran 
Hoosier has passed his seventy-fourth birthday, but 
shows no age in mental vigor, and is quite as active as 
aman many years younger. Tho inthe drawing for a 
seat, luck sent him overto ‘‘the Cherokee Strip,’’ his 
seat is well to the front where his ‘‘I object, Mr. 
Speaker,” willbe readily heard by the Chair. 

Another familiar figure is Richard Parks Bland, ‘‘ Sil- 
ver Dick’’ Bland, of Missouri. After twenty years’ 
service, Mr. Bland fell by the wayside and went out 
with the Fifty-third Congress; but at the Chicago Con- 
vention, last year, he came within one of the nominatiou 
for President—that one William Jennings Bryan. Rep- 
resentative Bland was not among the last called in the 
drawing, and he slipped into a very good seat, so 
quietly and naturaily, that one could fancy his absence 
was all a mistake. 

Representative Ketcham, who has been away several 
terms, and Representative Belden are back again. 
Then there is Jerry Simpson, the ‘‘ Sage of Medicine 
Lodge,’’ Kansas, but considerably changed by fine 
broadcloth, tho readily recognized, and warmly wel- 
comed by his old friends in the House. Mr. Simpson 
began life as a sailor, at fourteen, and followed this 
calling twenty-five years; soit is not surprising that he 
retains something of the nautical step, and not infre- 
quently indulges in the nautical form of speech. He 
served in the Fifty-second Congress, and was a unique 
figure in dress and manner. 

On the fourth of March American newspaper enter- 
prise culminated in a magnificent triumph of modern 
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journalism. There had been nothing like it in the his- 
_ tory or story of inaugurations. It was not the work of 
a day, but of weeks; and thousands of dollars combined 
with the best talent in the profession to make it a per- 
fect work. A fortnight later, and behold! another ex- 
ample of newspaper enterprise—different, but none the 
less a triumph of modern journalism. The great dailies 
all over the country are teeming with the graphic and 
almcst exhaustless story of—a prize fight. It takes 
precedence over everything else; Congress, the Admin- 
istration, and affairs of State are as nothing by compar- 
ison of space and prominence. The first pages of the 
newspapers are conspicuously adorned with broad 
school illustrations, leading columns are filled with 
highly wrought descriptive details, dramatic pen pic- 
tures, revel of big type head lines, and from begin- 
ning to end all the expensive features on whicha 
great deal of money, time and talent are expended. 
Indeed, the talent is far above the average, if one 
reckons among ‘‘specials’” an ex-Senator of the 
United States—a man who, a few years since, had but 
to speak to hold a crowded Senate under the spell of his 
polished wit and brilliant oratory; a man who at that 
time could not have brought his soul to the level of ap- 
proaching the scene he now voluntarily witnesses and 
deliberately describes. The story is not the work of a 
day, but of many days, following up every step of prep- 
aration, keeping the public daily informed of the condi- 
tion and training, and of the most trivial incidents con- 
nected with the performers in the pugilistic drama. 

Finally, with the importance given to a Presidential 
election, great dailies are in direct communication by 
special wire, and the progress of the performance is 
‘*bulletined by rounds’’ outside, where ‘‘ everybody 
interested is welcome to the news as it comes off the 
wire.’’ Atthe National Capital ‘‘everybody interest- 
ed” means thousands of men and boys in an eager, ex- 
pectant crowd around the doors of the most respectable 
journals, leading papers—a larger crowd than ever 
awaited Presidential returns. The superior facilities 
offered by the direct wire and bulletins relieve all sus- 
pense, and the public reads without delay, in all its re- 
volting and horrible details, the story of a prize ight— 
a licensed exhibition of human brutality, lifted to re- 
spectability and distinguished by world-wide notoriety 
through the enterprise of the press—exploiting it long 
beforehand and leaving nothing undone to enforce a 
proper appreciation of a brutal affair, that is, from any 
and every point of view, a disgrace to Christian civili- 
zation. This is modern journalism, and to this high 
plane it aims to educate and elevate the readers of 
newspapers. And yet, we turn with feelings of horror 
and disgust from ancient Rome’s cruel arena, and with 
scarcely less horror and disgust, wonder at modern 
Spain’s enjoyment of the bull fight, all the while with 
a Pharisaical sigh of thankfulness that we are better 
than either. 

One does not haveto go far out of the way to see 
what the prize fight, through the newspapers, is doing 
for American boys. Not a week ago, when passing 
along the street, my attention was attracted by youth- 
ful voices in excited tones. Close by on a vacant lot 
was a ‘‘ring”’ ¢f probably a dozen boys, and in the 
center two boys,with boxing gloves on, were striking out 
at random, and pounding each other in a most reckless 
manner. All blows were aimed at the head and face, 
and when one of the combatants shrunk from the force 
of a blow, and showed signs of yielding, his backers of 
the ‘‘ring’’ would shout encouragement to brace him 
up again. Not one of the youthful ‘‘sports’’ could 
have been above twelve years old; all were well dressed 
and evidently from good’ homes. The scene of the 
‘* pugilistic encounter ’’- was in Sixteenth Street, where 
the spire of St. John’s Church shines in the sunlight, 
not a stone’s throw from the White House, and all 
about are many of the most fashionable houses in 
Washington. 

To Nevada belongs the questionable -hogor of being 
the one State inthe Union with laws recognizing the 
prize fight as a legal transaction. But this is not Ne- 
vada’s only misfortune. With a handful of people for 
her population, nevertheless Nevada has two Senators 
and a Representative-at-large. Practically, however, 
Nevada has no representation in Congress. One of the 
Senators, Mr. Jones, has made his home for many years 
at Santa Monica, Cal., where his property interests are 
held. The other Senator, Mr. Stewart, lives in ‘‘ Stew- 
art Castle,” which he built in Washington twenty years 
ago, and more recently spends part of his time on his 
farm in Virginia. The Representative, Mr. Newlands, 
lives in his suburban home just out of Washington. 
The three lend their presence to Nevada whenever it is 
necessary to attend to the business of re-election; but 
aside from this the citizens of that apparently benighted 
State see little of their so-called representatives. 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, the Theosophist, who arrived 
last week from England on a ‘‘ mission of peace,’’ re- 
ports thatthe ‘‘ reincarnated soul of Mme. Blavatsky 
has been discovered inthe person ofa young Brahmin,” 
who, unfortunately, is ‘‘not aware of the power with 
which he is endowed.’’ Mrs. Besant has received this 
news direct from Mme. Blavatsky with whom she has 
easy communication. 
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Gladstone’s Great Letter. 
GREECE MUST NOT BE COERCED. 


WE are indebted to the fine enterprise of the New York 
Sun for the full text of Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent letter 
to the Duke of Westminster, cabled to it from London: 


My dear Duke of Westminster: —Had we at the present 
date been in our ordinary relation of near neighborhood 
you would have run no risk of being addressed by me in 
print without your previous knowledge or permission; but 
the present position of the Eastern question is peculiar. 
Transactions—such only for the moment I am content to 
call them—have been occurring in the East at short inter- 
vals during the last two years of such a nature as to stir 


our common humanity from its innermost recesses, and to _ 


lodge a trustworthy appeal from the official to the personal 
conscience. Until the most recent dates these transactions 
had seemed to awaken no echo save in England; but now 
a light has flashed at least upon western Europe, and an 
uneasy consciousness that nations as well as cabinets are 
concerned in what has been and is going on has taken 
strong hold upon the public mind; and the time seems to 
have come when men should speak or be forever silent. 

My ambition is for rest, and rest alone. But every grain 
of sand is part of the seashore; and, connected as I have 
been for nearly half a century with the Eastern question, 
often when in positions of responsibillty I feel that inclina- 
tion does not suffice to justify silence. In yielding to this 
belief I keep another conviction steadily in view, namely, 
that to infuse into this discussion the spirit or language of 
party would be to give a cover and an apology to every 
sluggish and unmanly mind for refusing to offer its tribute 
to a common cause; and I have felt that, taking into view 
the attitude you have consistently held in our domestic 
politics during the last decade of years, I canoffer to my 
countrymen of all opinions no more appropriate guaranty 
of my careful fidelity to this conviction than, if only by the 
exercise of an unusual freedom, to place the expression of 
my views under shelter of your name. 


THE DISCORD OF THE POWERS. 


It is more easy thus to forego the liberty and license ot 
partisanship because it is my firm inward belief that the 
deplorable position which the concerted action or non- 
action of the Powers of Europe has brought about and 
maintained has been mainly due. not to a common accord 
but to a want of it; that the unwise and mistaken views of 
some of the Powers have brought dishonor upon the whole, 
and that when the time comes for the distribution with full 
knowledge of praise and blame it will not be on the British 
Government or on those in sympathy with it that the heav- 
iest sentence of condemnation will descend. Let us suc- 
cinctly review the situation. 

The Armenian massacres, judiciously interspersed with 
intervals of breathing time, have surpassed in their scale 
and in the intensity and diversity of their wickedness all 
modern, if notall historical, experience. All this was done 
under the eyes of six Powers, who were represented by 
their Ambassadors, and who thought their feeble verbiage 
a sufficient counterpoise to the instruments of death, shame 
and torture, provided if in framing it they all chimed in 
with one another. Growing in confidence with each suc- 
sessive triumph of deeds over words, and having exhausted 
in Armenia every expedient of deliberate and wholesale 
wickedness, the Sultan, whom I have not scrupled to call 
the Great Assassin, recollected that he had not yet reached 
his climax. It yet remained to show to the Powers and 
their Ambassadors, under their own eyes and within the 
hearing of their own ears, in Constantinople itself, what 
their organs were too dull tosee and hear. 

From amid the fastnesses of the Armenian hills tothis 
hight of daring he boldly ascended, and his triumph was 
not less complete than before. They did, indeed, make 
bold to interfere with his prerogatives by protecting or ex- 
porting some Armenians who would otherwise have swelled 
the festering heaps of those murdered in the streets of 
Constantinople, but as to punishment, reparation, or even 
prevention, theworld has yet to learn that any one of them 
was effectually cared for. Every extreme of wickedness is 
sacrosanct when it passes in furkish garb. All comers 
may, as in a tournament of old, be challenged to point to 
any two years of diplomatic history which have been mark- 
ed by more glaring inequality of forces; by more uniform 
and complete success of weakness combined with wrong 
over strength associated with right, of which it had, un- 
happily, neither consciousness nor confidence; by so vast 
an aggregation of blood-red records of massacre, or by so 
profound a disgrace inflicted upon and still clinging as a 
shirt of Nessus to collective Europe. 

All these terrible occurrences the six Powers appear to 
treat as past and gone, as dead and buried. They forget 
that every one of them will revive in history, to say noth- 
ing of a higher record still, and in proceeding calmly to 
handle those further developments of the great drama which 
are now in progress they appear blissfully unconscious that 
at every step they take they are treading on the burning 
cinders of the Armenian massacres. To inform and sway the 
public mind amid the disastrous confusions of the last two 
years there have been set up as supreme and guiding ideas 
those expressed firstly in the phrase ‘“‘ The Concert of Eu- 
rope,’ and secondly ‘‘ The Integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire.” Of these phrases the first denotes an instrument 
indescribably valuable where it can be made available for 
purposes of good, but it is an instrument only, and as such 
it must be tried by the question of adaptation to its ends. 
When it can be made subservient to the purposes of honor, 
duty, liberty and humanity it has the immense and other- 
wise unattainable advantage of leaving the selfish aims of 
each Power to neutralize and destroy one another, and of 
acting with resistless torce for such objects as will bear the 
light. 

‘* CONCERT OF EUROPE” IN 1880. 


In the years 1876-’80 it was the influence of England in 
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European diplomacy which principally distracted the con- 
cert of the Powers. In determining the particulars of the 
Treaty of Berlin she made herself conspicuous by taking 
the side least favorable to liberty in the East. In that 
state of things I for one used my best exertions to set up a 
European concert. In public estimation it would at least 
have qualified our activity in the support of Turkey, which 
had then sufficiently displayed her iniquitous character 
and policy in Bulgaria, tho she has since surpassed her- 
self. 

When the Ministry of 1880 came into power we made it 
one of our first objects to organize a European concert for 
the purpose of procuring the fulfilment of two important 
provisions of the Treaty of 1878, referring to Montenegro 
and to Greece, respectively. Fair and smiling were the 
first results of our endeavors. The forces of suasion had 
been visibly exhausted and the emblems of force were ac- 
cordingly displayed, a squadron consisting of ships of war 
carrying the flags of each of the Powers being speedily 
gathered on the Montenegrin or Albanian Coast. But we 
soon discovered that for several of the Powers ‘‘ concert of 
Europe” bore a signification totally at variance with that 
which we attached to it, and that it included toy demon- 
strations which might be made under a condition that they 
should not pass into reality. 

We did not waste our time in vain endeavors to galvan- 
ize a corpse, but framed a plan for the seizure oi an im- 
portant port of the Sultan’s dominions. To this we confi- 
dently believed that some of the Powers would accede, and 
in concert with these we prepared to go forward. It hardly 
needs be said that we found our principal support in wise 
and brave Alexander II, who then reigned over Russia. 
Still less need it be specified that there was no war in 
Europe, tho doubtless this bugbear would have been used 
for intimidation had our proceedings passed beyond the 
stage of privacy; but the effect was perfect—the effect pro- 
duced, be it observed, on Abdul Hamid, on him who has 
since proved himself to be the Great Assassin. Our plan 
became known to the Sultan, and without our encounter- 
ing a single serious difficulty, Montenegro obtained the 
considerable extension which she now enjoys,and Thessaly 
was added to Greece. 

As nothing can be better, nay, nothing so good, as the 
“concert of Europe,’’ where it can be made to work; so, as ° 
the best whem in its corruption always changes to the 
worst, nothing can be more mischievous than the pretense 
to be working with this tool when it is not really in work- 
ing order. The concert of Europe then comes to mean the 
concealment of dissents, the lapse into generalities, and 
the settling down upon negations at junctures when 
duty loudly calls for positive action. Lord Granville was 
the mildest of men, but mildness may keep company with 
resolution, and we have seen how he dealt with the ‘‘ con- 
cert of Europe.’’ Very brief inter-communications enable 
a man of common sense to see in cases where the principles 
involved are clear whether there is atrue concert. But the 
mischief of setting up a false one is immense. Let us look 
at it in some of its aspects. ; 

First, the criminal at once becomes aware of it, and sets 
to work to flatter and seduce the Power he may have 
reason to suppose best inclined. Secondly, what is the 
composition of the body? A Cabinet can work together 
because it has a common general purpose, and this pur- 
pose has a unifying effect on particular questions as they 
arise. But the Powers of Europe have no such common 
purpose to bring them together. Lastly,and what is worst 
of all, this pretended and ineffectual co-operation of Gov- 
ernments shuts out the peoples. It is from this mischief 
that we are now suffering. It is difficult enough for a 
people to use ad hoc a sufficient influence over its own Gov- 
ernment standing single; but what is our case when we find 
ourselves standing in the face of our Government with five 
other Governments behind it, which we canriot call to 
account and over which we cnnnot reasonably expect to 
exercise the smallest influence? It is time to speak with 
freedom. 

TWO EMPERORS. 

At this moment two great States, with a European popu- 
lation of one hundred and forty or perhaps one hundred 
and fifty millions, are under the government of two young 
men, each bearing the nigh title of Emperor, but in one 
case wholly without knowledge or experience; in the other, 
having only such knowledge and experience, in truth 
limited enough, as have excited much astonishment and 
some consternation when an inkling of them has been 
given to the world. In one case the Government is a pure 
and perfect despotism, and in the other equivalent to it in 
matters of foreign policy, so faras it can be understood in 
a land where freedom is indigenous, familiar and full 
grown. These Powers, so far as their sentiments are 
known, have been using their power in the concert to fight 
steadily against freedom. But why are we to have our 
Government pinned to their aprons? The sense of this 
nation is for them non-existent, and the German Emperor 
would lie well within his limits should he deign to say to 
us: ‘* Turkey I know, and the concert I know, but who are 
ye?” 

At the heels of this concert we have plodded patiently 
for two years, and what has it done for us—done for us, 
not in promotiong justice and humanity, for that question 
has long ago been answered, but in securing peace? | 
affirm that with all its pretension and its power it has 
worsened and not bettered the situation. When we pointed 
to the treaty obligations and treaty rights which solemnly 
and separately bound us to stop the Armenian massacres, 
we were threatened by the credulity of some and the hy- 
pocrisy of others, with a European war as a certain conse- 
quence of any coercive measure, however disinterested, 
which we might adopt for checking crimes sufficient to 
make the stones cry out. 

Well, intimidation of this kind carried the day, and tothe 
six Powers,.in their majesty and might, with their armies 
numbered by millions of men, and resources measured by 
hundreds of millions of pounds a year, was intrusted the 
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care of the public peace. It was nota very difficult task. 
There was not a real breath of war in the air two years and 
one year ago. Now Turkey has a casus belli against 
Greece. Greece has a casus delli against the Powers. Tur- 
key may have one against them, too, were it to her interest 
to raise it. So far as Turkey and Greece are concerned, 
this is no mere abstraction, and Europe flutters from day 
to day with anxiety to know whether there is or is not war 
on the Thessalian frontier. It is surely time that we should 
have done, at least for the present occasion, with the gross 
and palpable delusion, under which alone can we hope for 
any effectual dealing by a European concert with the pres- 
ent crisis in the East. It is time to shake off the incubus 
and to remember, as in days of old, that we have an exist- 
ence, a character, and a duty of our own. 

But, then, we are told by the German Emperor and oth- 
ers that we can only have reforms in Turkey on the condi- 
tion of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
At one time this phrase had a meaning and was based upon 
a theory—a theory propounded by men of such high au- 
thority as Lord Palmerston and Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. It was that Turkey, if only she were sheltered by 
European power from the hostility of her neighbor, was 
alike disposed and competent to enter into the circle of the 
civilized Powers. The shelter prayed for was assured by 
the Crimean War. After the Peace of Paris, in 1856, she 
enjoyed twenty years of absolute immunity from foreign 
alarms. In no point or particular save one did she fulfil 
the anticipation proclaimed on her behalf. She showed 
herself the match for any European State in wanton ex- 
penditure and in rapid accumulation of debt, to which she 
added the natural sequel in shameless robbery of her cred- 
itors. It was at the cost of three hundred thousand lives 
and three hundred millions of money that the question of 
Turkey’s capacity to take rank among the civilized nations 
was brought toa conclusive test, negatively, through the 
total failure of the scheme of internal reform, and, alas! 
positively through the horrible outrages which desolated 
Bulgaria and brought about fresh mutilation of the terri- 
tory. 

3 INTEGRITY OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

It shows an amazing courage or an amazing infatuation 
that after a mass of experience, alike deplorable and con- 
clusive, the rent and ragged catchword of “ integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire” should still be flaunted in our eyes. Has 
it then a meaning? Yes, and it had a different meaning in 
almost every decade of the century now expiring. In the 
first quarter of that century it meant that Turkey, tho her 
system was poisoned and effete, still occupied in right of 
actual sovereignty the whole southeastern corner of Eu- 
rope, appointed by the Almighty to be one of its choicest 
portions. In 1830 it meant that this baleful sovereignty 
had been abridged by the excision of Greece from Turkish 
territory. In 1860it meant that the Danubian principalities, 
now forming the Kingdom of Riimania, had obtained an 
emancipation virtually, as it is now formally, complete. 
In 1878 it meant that Bosnia, with Herzegovina, had bid 
farewell to all active concern with Turkey; that Servia was 
enlarged, and that northern Bulgaria was free. In 1880 it 
meant that Montenegro had crowned its glorious battle of 
four hundred years by achieving acknowledgment of its 
independence and obtaining great accession of territory, 
and that Thessaly was added to free Greece. In 1886 
it meant that southern Bulgaria had been permitted to 
associate itself with its northern sisters. 

What is the upshot of all this? That 18,00v,000 of human 
beings, who, a century ago, peopling a large part of the 
Turkish Empire, were subject to itsat once paralyzing and 
degrading yoke, are now as free from it as if they were in- 
habitants of these islands, and that Greece, Rimania, Ser- 
via, Montenegro and Bulgaria stand before us as five liv- 
ing witnesses that, even in this world, reign of wrong is not 
eternal. But still it is dinned in our ears from the presses, 
and indeed from the thrones of a continent, that we must 
not allow our regard for justice, humanity and freedom of 
life and honor to bring into question or put to hazard the 
“integrity of the Ottoman Empire.’’ The great and terrible 
tragedy of Armenia is,however, for the time, I trust for the 
time only,out of sight if not out of mind. One hundred thou- 
sand victims—such is the number at which they are placed 
by Dr. Lepsius, one of the latest inquirers whose works are 
before the world, and who adds to other recommendations 
that of being a German—have sated for a time even a 
fiendish appetite. We wait in painful uncertainty until 
hunger shall return, and in the mean time even a milder 
phase of Turkish horrors absorbs the mind and rouses the 
alarms of Europe. 

THE CASE OF CRETE. 

Of remaining fractions of European Turkey the island of 
Crete has long been one of the least patient under the yoke. 
It was here, I think, that in one of that series of rebellions 
which have lately been placed before the public eye through 
a letter by M. Gennadios, either two or three hundred Cre- 
tans, together with their bishop,driven by the last extremi- 
ties of war to inclose themselves in a tower, chose to meet 
common and universal death by causing it to explode 
rather than to encounter horrors by which, according to 
Turkish usage, conquered enemies too commonly have 
been treated. Into one more of these struggles the gallant 
islanders have now entered. We have, perhaps, advanced 
in this discussion beyond the stage which it would have 
been necessary to enter largely upon, particulars of the 
Cretan case having been stated with great force in the let- 
ter addressed by M. Gennadios to Zhe Zimes, published in 
that newspaper on the fifteenth of February, and ‘still re- 
maining, so far as I know, without reply; but it may be 
well to point out that the hopelessness of the Cretan case 
is manifested by a long series of rebellions, in. which the 
islanders, tho single-handed, engaged themselves against 
the whole strength of the Ottoman Empire in a struggle of 
life and death for deliverance. 

M. Gennadios enumerates the revolts of 1831, 1841, 1858, 
1866-’68, 1877-'78, 1889, and finally 1896. These figures carrv 
with them their own demonstrative efficiency. Itis not in 
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human nature, except under circumstances of grinding and 
destructive oppression, to renew a struggle so unequal. 
The details of that oppression and of the perfidy with 
which the pretended concessions to Cretans were neutral- 
ized and undermined, and of truly a Turkish maneuver, 
by which a Mohammedan minority was sent on from Con- 
stantinople to carry on armed resistance to measures of 


- concession, must be sought in their proper place, the his- 


tories of the time. 

This simple aggregate of the facts, presented in out- 
line, once for all convicts the central Power and shows that 
it has no title to retain its sanguinary and ineffectual do- 
minion. It is needless to go further. We are really deal- 
ing with a res judicata, for tho not of their own free will, 
the six Powers have taken into their own hands the pacifi- 
cation of the island and the determination of its future. 
But we must not suppose that we owe this intervention to 
a recrudescence of spirit and courage in counsels that had 
hitherto resulted in a concert of miserable poltroonery. 


GREECE’S SPLENDID COURAGE. 


A new actor, governed by a new temper, has appeared 
upon the stage; not one equipped with powerful fleets, 
large armies and boundless treasuries, supplied by un- 
counted millions, but a petty Power, hardly counted in the 
list of European States, suddenly takes its place midway 
in the conflict between Turkey and its Cretan insurgents. 
But it isa Power representing the race that had fought 
the battles of Thermopylae and Salamis and had hurled 
back the hordes of Asia from European shores. In the 
heroic age of Greece, as Homer tells us, there was a cham- 
pion who was small of stature but full of fight. He had 
in his little body a great soul, and he seems to have been 
reproduced in the recent and marvelously gallant action 
of Greece. 

It is sad to reflect that we have also before us the re- 
verse of the picture in the six Powers, who offer to the 
world the most conspicuous example of the reverse, and 
present to us a huge body animated, or rather tenanted, by 
a feeble heart. We have them before us, it is literally 
true, a David facing six Goliaths. 

Nor is Greece so easily disposed of as might have been 
anticipated; and what the world seems to understand is 
this: that there is life in the Cretan matter, that this life 
has been infused into it exclusively by Grecian action, and 
that if, under the merciful providence of God and by paths 
which it is hardas yet to trace, the island is to find her 
liberation, that inestimable boon will be owing, not to any 
of the great Governments of Europe, for they are para- 
lyzed by dissension,nor éven to any of the great peoples of 
Europe, for the door is shut in their faces by the “‘ concert of 
Europe,” but to the small and physically insignificant race 
known asthe Greeks. Whatever good shall be permitted 
to emerge from the existing chaos will lie to their credit, 
and to theirs alone. 

Is it to be wondered at that Greece should have endeav- 
ored to give aid to the Cretans? As often as they rise in 
rebellion and their efforts, due to Turkish blindness and 
bad faith, are encountered by lawless cruelty, they fly in 
crowds to. Greece, which is their only refuge; and that 
poor country has to stand, and stand alone, between them 
and starvation. Astothefr Turkish masters, it is not to 
be expected that they should find any cause for uneasiness 
in sucha state of things, for ever since that evil day, the 
darkest perhaps in the whole known history of humanity, 
when their star, reeking with gore, rose above the horizon, 
has it not been their policy and constant aim to depopulate 
the regions which they ruled? The title of Turkey dejure 
is, in truth, given up on all hands. In the meager catalog 
of things which the six united Powers have done, there is 
this, at least, included, that they have taken out of the 
hands of the Sultan the care and administration of the 
island. 

If Turkey has the proper rights of a governing power, 
every act they have done and are doing and their presence 
in Canea itself is a gross breach of international law. It 
is the violence, cruelty and perfidy of Ottoman rule which 
alone gives them any title to interfere. The intention 
which has been announced on their behalf, an announce- 
ment incredible but true, is that when the Greek forces 
should have left the island the Turkish soldiery, the proved 
butchers of Armenia, the same body and very probably the 
same corps and persons were to remain as guardians of 
order in the island. But the six Powers have no more right 
than I have either to confer or to limit this commission un- 
less the Sultan by his misconduct has forfeited his right to 
rule. Autonomy, too, being announced for Crete, and not 
by his authority but by theirs, Crete being thus derelict in 
point of lawful sovereignty, does all reversionary care for 
it fall to the six Powers? Are we really to commence our 
twentieth century under the shadow of a belief that con- 
ventions set up by the policy of the moment are everything, 
and that community of blood, religion, history, sympathy, 
and interest are nothing? 


CRETE AND GREECE. 


How stands the case of Crete in relation to Greece? Do 
what you will by the might of brute power, ‘“‘a man’s a 
man for a’ that,’’and in respect of everything that makes 
a man to be a man, every Cretan is a Greek. Ottoman rule 
in Crete is a thing of yesterday, but Crete was part of 
Greece, the Cretan people of the Greek people, at least 
three thousand years ago; nor have the moral and human 
ties between them ever been either broken or relaxed; and 
in the long years and centuries to come, when this bad 
dream of Ottoman dominion shall have passed away from 
Europe, that union will still subsist and cannot but prevail, 
as long as a human heart beats in a human bosom. 

In the midst of high and self-sacrificing enthusiasm the 
Greek Government and people have shown their good 
sense in pleading that the sense of the people of Crete, not 
the momentary and partial sense, but that which is delib- 
erate and general, should be considered. The Greeks have 
placed themselves upon a ground of indestructible strength. 
They are quite right in declining to stand upon an ab- 
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Stract objection to the suzerainty of Turkey if it so pleases 
the Powers. Why should not Crete be autonomously 
united with Greece and yet not detached in theory from 
the body of the Ottoman Empire? Such an arrangement 
would not be without example. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are administered by Austria; but I apprehend that they 
have never been formally severed from the overlordship 
of the Sultan. Cyprus is similarly administered by Great 
Britain, and European history is full of cases in which 
paramount or full sovereignty in one territory has been 
united with secondary or subordinate lordship in another. 
I quote the case of Cyprus as a precedent, and | apprehend 
that so far it is good, while I subjoin the satisfaction I 
should feel, were it granted me, before the close of my 
long life, to see the population of that Hellenic Island 


placed by friendly arrangement in organic relations with ° 


their brethren of the kingdom and of Crete. 

But in thus indicating a possible solution I claim for it 
no authority. I exclude no other alternative compatible 
with the principles which have been established by the sit - 
uation. These I take to be that, by the testimony alike of 
living authority and of facts, Turkish rule in Crete exists 
only as a shadow of the past and has no place in the fu- 
ture; and that there is no organ upon earth, subject to in- 
dependent provisions on behalf of the minority, so compe- 
tent or so well entitled to define a prospective position for 
the people as that people itself. 

Further, it remains to be recognized that at the present 
juncture Greece, whom some seem disposed to treat as a 


criminal and disturber, has by her bold action conferred a 
great service upon Europe. She has made it impossible to 
palter with this question as we paltered with the blood- 
Stained question of Armenia. She has extricated it from 
the meshes of diplomacy, and placed it on the order of the 
day for definitive solution. I can remember no case in 
which so small a State has conferred so great a benefit. 

_ As to the notion that Greece is to be coerced and pun- 
ished, I hardly like to sully the page on which I write by 
the mention of an alternative so detestable. It would be 
about as rational to transport the Greek nation who are 
in this as one man, to Siberia by what I believe is called an 
administrative order. If any one has such a scheme of 
policy to propose, I advise his proposing it anywhere 
rather than in England. 

t it be borne in mind that in this unhappy business all 
along, under the cover of the ‘‘ concert of Europe,” power 
and s h have been the monopoly of the Governments 
and their organs, while the people have been shut out. 
Give us at length both light and air. The nations of 
Europe are in very various stages of their training, but I 
do not believe there is a European people whose judgment 
could it be had, would ordain or tolerate the infliction o 
punishment upon Greece for the good deed she has re- 
cently performed. Certainly it would not be the French, 
who so largely contributed to the foundation of the king- 
dom, nor the Italians, still so mindful of what they and 
their fathers have undergone; and, least of all, I will say, 
the English, to whom the air of freedom is the very breath 
of their nostrils, who have already shown in every way 
open to them how they are minded, and who, were the 
road now laid open to them by a dissolution of Parliament, 
would show it by returning a Parliament which upon that 
question would speak with unanimity. : : 

Waiving any further trespass on your time by a repeti- 
tion of apologies, I remain, my dear Duke, sincerely yours, 
W. E. GLapsTone. 
CHATEAU THORENC, CANNES, March 13th. 





Science. 


Pror. JoHN TROwBRIDGE, of Harvard College, has 
been making important experiments with electricity 
and the x-rays. He has used for this purpose an enor- 
mous battery made of 10,000 cells, each a test tube con- 
taining sulphuric acid and lead plates, and each test 
tube representing two volts; the total power of the bat- 
tery being thus 20,000 volts. By means of switches 
any number of cells may be used. He has made a 
special study of the electrical energy required to pro- 
duce the x-rays, and in doing this he made use of a 
Crookes tube, a revolving mirror, and a camera ten feet 


long. He photographed the x-ray in its normal state 
and then on a revolving mirror. He thus showed the 
electric spark spread out into its constituents, each 
spark made up of ten or twelve parts marked by dis- 
tinct spots, and the amount of time represented be- 
tween the impressions of the successive sparks on the 
plate of the camera is about one ten-millionth of a sec- 
ond. This experiment proved something never before 
suspected, that when a tube was giving out x-rays the 
current was oscillating. The Boston Hera/d thus quotes 
Professor Trowbridge: 


‘“*A Crookes tube, is almost a perfect vacuum, and it is 
usually said that a vacuum does not conduct electricity; 
but my experiments have shown that when the discharge 
which produces the x-rays is forced across the tube by a 
very high electrical pressure, the vacuum breaks down and 
conducts. This is the most striking thing that I have dis- 
covered, and it has never before been suspected by any 
one. At the moment before the charge goes over from one 
end of the tube to the-other there is the greatest resistance, 
but, at the instant of going, there is hardly any resistance 
atall. The conclusion of all my work is that I have made 
it possible to compute energy in terms of horse power. 
The amount of energy required to produce the x-rays is 
1,000,000 horse power, acting in one ten-millionth of a sec- 
ond. This is a computation which could never before be 
made. Hitherto the voltage required to cause the rays has 
been greatly underestimated. I have proved the amount 
necessary to start the rays to be at least 100,000 volts. The 
tremendous power in the x-rays shows us how they can go 
through brick walls and penetrate flesh.”’ 





...sMany of the lower animals are known to see 
without eyes, the skin having a high degree of sensitive- 
ness to light. Thus earthworms, the maggots of flies, 
and eyeless centipedes find their way about nearly as 
readily as sim'lar creaturés which have eyes. Ina re- 
cent German work on the sensitiveness to light of eye- 
less animals, Dr. Nagel, who made his observations 
chiefly on mollusks, found that the eyeless bivalves 
and snails he experimented with showed a high degree 
of sensitiveness to light. He found that some species 
reacted especially to diminution, others to increase of 
light, and that this difference was correlated with other 
characters, 
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THE new Tariff Bill was reported back to the House 
from the Committee on Ways and Means last week, and 
rules were fixed for its discussion, which is to proceed 
until March 31st, when a vote is to be taken. Three or 
four days are to be allowed for general discussion, and 
the rest of the time will be occupied by five-minute 
speeches, and at the last there will be an opportunity 
for the offering of amendments. The purpose of the 
managers of the bill is to secure its enactment in the 
House at the earliest possible moment in order that it 
may be sent to the Senate, which is expected to be far 
more deliberate. There was some objection on the 
part of the minority to what they characterized as the 
summary method proposed; but this method seems to 
differ little from that which was employed in the pas- 
sage of the McKinley bill and also of the Wilson bill. 
The report submitted with the bill goes at length into 
the reasons for requiring large additional revenue, 
showing that. the Wilson law has failed as a revenue 
measure. The increase estimated on the imports of 
1896 would be $113,500,000; but it is conceded that this 
amount will not be raised the first year. It is not be- 
lieved that the increase will amount to more than $70,- 
000,000 for the year ending June 30th, 1898. The 
increase is distributed as follows, the schedules 
being named in the order of the amount of the in- 
crease: manufactures of wool, wool, sugar, flax, hemp 
and jute; tobacco, agricultural products, earthenware 
and glassware, metals, sundries, chemicals, silk, liquors, 
wood, cotton manufactures and paper and books. The 
McKinley rates are substantially restored on wool and 
woolen manufactures, on earthenware and glassware, 
and ona number of miscellaneous articles. In some of 
the schedules the Wilson rates are but little changed, 
in others they are increased somewhat. Among the 
criticisms of the measure are these: that the rates on 
wooland woolens and on lumber and cutlery are too 
high, and it is said there will be a strong effort to re- 
duce them in the Senate. It is a matter of considerable 
interest that in the Committee two Democratic members 
opposed a proposition to make wool free, and four 
Democrats supported a motion to impose a duty on cot- 
ton. This indicates that there is a division among the 
Democrats on the subject of free raw materials. The 
Republicans are holding solidly together. 


THE policy of the House respecting the Appropriation 
bills which failed in the last Congress was to take them 
up last week and pass them practically without dis- 
cussion and without change. There was a good deal 
of objection to the proposal when it was brought before 
the House, it being pointed out that some of these bills 
were extravagant, and as there are many new members 
there ought to be tull discussion on them. Several 
reasons are given for the summary method; first, that 
these bills were thoroughly considered in the last Con- 
gress and simply failed for lack of time; second, that 
to reopen all the items to discussion would result in 
greatly prolonging the session and interfering with the 
chief business for which it was called; and third, that 
the responsibility for these bills rests with thelast 
Congress and not with the present, ‘Moreover, it was 
doubted whether the result of opening the bills to dis- 
cussion would not to be enlarge rather than reduce the 
appropriations. In pursuance of this policy the House 
quickly disposed of the Sundry Civil bill, which carries 
an appropriation of over $53,000,000, and also of the 
General Deficiency, Agricultural and Indian bills. 
These bills now go to the Senate. It is not probable 
that the Senate will dispose of them in such short order. 


Mayor StTronG has finally decided to remove 
Police Commissioner Parker on charges pending against 
him tor some time, alleging that he has neglected 
his duties and taken a position which tends to destroy 
the discipline of the force. The removal was urged by 
the City Vigilance League, a number of other similar 
organizations and by a great number of prominent citi- 
zens. The matter has gone to the Governor, who is to 
consider it, and whose appioval will be necessary to 
make it effective. Parker has demanded and the Goy- 
ernor has granted a hearing. Whether Governor 
Black will sanction the action of the Mayor seems 
somewhat doubtful. He has, however, intimated that 
he will not approve of the Lauterbach bill, which is 
designed to legislate all of the police commissioners out 
of office, and provide a new police commission for 
Greater New York. Probably the Governor understands 
that the enactment of such a measure would cause a 
general rising of the people in opposition. 


THE report that Spain is willing to give up her hold 
on Cuba for a pecuniary compensation has been re- 
vived, and it is even stated that it is the subject of con- 
sideration at Washington between Secretary Sherman 
and the Spanish Minister. The outlook in Cuba is so 
discouraging and the prosecution of the war is attended 
with such heavy expenses that Spain is said to be 
anxious to reach a conclusion which will be honorable 
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to herself and satisfactory to Cuba and the United 
States. It is understood that the insurgents are per- 
fectly willing to pledge themselves to pay a consider- 
able indemnity, and they are more than willing that the 
United States should act as an intermediary in carrying 
out the negotiations. Havana merchants are also re- 
ported as viewing the proposition favorably. There 
have.been no skirmishes of importance in Cuba during 
the week. General Weyler has left the capital for 
Matanzas. Several American citizens held as prison- 
ers have been released, and it is said that most of these 
cases have now been satisfactorily settled. 


GUATEMALA, the most important of the five Central 
American Republics, opened its industrial exhibition 
last week in the presence of a great crowd, among 
whom were many foreigners, including Rear Admiral 
Beardslee, of the United States Navy, and officers of 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ who were the guests of Presi- 
dent Barrios, and were ‘‘ féted wherever they appear- 
ed.’’ The exhibition isa national event and will con- 
tinue, except for, perhaps,a short time in the rainy 
season, till October. Ninety-two premiums, ranging 
from $100 to $5,000, besides gold and other medals, are 
offered, and all goods from foreign countries are admit- 
ted to the Exhibition free of custom duties. Low excur- 
sion rates have been provided, and visitors will find the 
city healthy, cool, and free from venomous insects, as it 
is on an elevation 4,800 feet above the level of the sea. 
President Barrios is further celebrating the auspicious 
occasion by pardoning political and civil exiles and re- 
ducing one-third of the time on the sentences of all 
prisoners. Since the general political condition of the 
country is far from stable, and business is still suf- 
fering from a financial depression, it is believed that 
this exhibition will have a beneficial effect in the future 
and help give the Republic a start toward prosperity. 





THE Uruguayan rebels in the Northwestern province 
of Paysandu met with a severe defeat last week at the 
hands of Colonel Lamas and the Government forces. 
The insurgents began the attack, but soon found the 
situation reversed, and aftera stubborn resistance were 
compelled to retreat hastily, abandoning 422 dead and 
many wounded. The Government forces lost 150 killed 
and wounded, and are now intrenched on the battle-field 
awaiting further developments. The rebels are wait- 
ing for re-enforcements from Saraiva, who is in com- 
mand of the largest army of insurgents and is now ap- 
proaching from the northeastern borders of the Repub- 
lic. The total rebel force is over 7,000, and that oftheir 
opponents somewhat more. President Borda has dis- 
patched troops to intercept the junction of the twoin- 
surgent bodies, for unless this be done Montevideo will 
be threatened. Business isat a standstill and families 
are leaving the country. The situation in Bahia, 
Brazil, remains unchanged. The fanatics have set up 
monarchical forms of government in their occupied 
points, which include several important towns and 
villages near the State capital. It is said that they 
have burned 3,000 houses since their recent victory and 
committed more atrocities. 


AFTER repeated announcements, the Cretan blockade 
has commenced. According to the terms, as stated to 
this Government at Washington, and presumably com- 
plete, it is directed primarily against all ships carrying 
the Greek flag, but also against all ships of any nation 
which may be carrying merchandise (whether food, 
arms or ammunition) intended for the Greek troops or 
Cretan insurgents. No mention is made of the Turks, 
and the impression is given not merely to the world, but 
to the Greeks and Cretan Christians that the whole 
affair is managed solely in the interests of the Sultan. 
This has created great indignation, and may very likely 
be just the thing to stir the Greeks to still more vigorous 
action, altho so far the Greek Government has shown 
remarkable self-control. The latest reports are that 
the project for autonomy would be accepted by Greece 
on condition of the appointment of Prince George as 
Governor; but the opposition of the Cretans themselves 
seems to be increasing, so that before such an arrange- 
ment can be made it would probably become impossible. 
Colonel Vassos, the Greek commander in Crete, is 
strengthening his position, and the insurgents are 
steadily advancing in many directions. It is generally 
understood that they have provisions for about six 
months, and are confident that before that time all will 
be settled. The various bodies of troops to represent 
the Powers are landing at Canea, but really amount to 
little if any more than did the marines whom they re- 
place. An indication of the sentiment of the soldiers 
and sailors themselves is given by the report that when 
a gun on the Russian ship of war exploded, killing fif- 
teen men, the sailors declaied that it was the act-of 
Providence against them and were only pacified by as- 
surances that they would not be called to fight against 
Christians. 
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On the Thessalian border the situation varies accord- 
ing to different reports. In some places the two armies 
seem to be facing each other with great bitterness, 
eager for battle; in others they are fraternizing, while 
the Turkish soldiers desert in crowds so as to get em- 
ployment on the roads in Greece and earn at least 
enough bread toeat. Throughout Macedonia there is 
great uneasiness, but as yet no outbreak, all watching 
the course not merely of the European Powers but of 
the neighboring Governments of Servia, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro, whose rulers are in constant communica- 
tion. At Constantinople there is quiet, but the city is 
well-nigh denuded of troops, and there are rumors of an 
uprising of the Greeks, aided by a number from other 
places. The Russian transport with troops for Crete 
created some sensation as it passed through the Bospo- 
rus, and there is a general feeling of anxiety. From 
the interior of Asiatic Turkey the news is not reassur- 
ing. There are reports of a disturbance at Tokat and 
Everek (near Cesarea), and an agent of the Relief Fund 
in the vicinity of Sert has been murdered. On the Cau- 
casus border attention is being directed more and more 
to the quiet but effective massing of Russian troops 
within easy striking distance of Erzrim. The Sultan 
is reported as very anxious, but somewhat reassured by 
the action of the Powers. He promises reforms as soon 
as Ramazan is over, and meanwhile is trying to buy off 
the Young Turkey leaders at Paris and elsewhere. 





THE delay in the blockade of Crete and the fact that 
as yet no definite announcement is made of the threat- 
ened blockade of the Pirzus,as well as the reports 
from the different capitals indicate that the ‘‘ Concert 
of the Powers”’ is by no means perfect. Mr. Gladstone’s 
vigorous letter has had the effect to crystallize the sen- 
timent of England and has brought the Liberal Party 
into sharpconflict with the Government, as instanced 
by the attacks of Lord Kimberley inthe House of Lords, 
and especially of Sir William Harcourt in the House of 
Commons, both being replied to by Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour with considerable bitterness. In France 
M. Hanotaux has succeeded in securing a full vote of 
confidence,and in Italy Premier di Rudini holds his own; 
but in both countries the popular feeling is growing in 
intensity, and should there come actual collisions be- 
tween the Greeks and the allied fleets, the result might 
be the overthrow of the present Ministries. In 
Germany the Reichstag has refused the naval credits 
demanded by Emperor William, but apparently from 
unwillingness to increase taxation rather than from 
hostility to his general policy. Austria is busy with 
her elections which are significant for the future as in- 
dicating the increasing power of Socialism tho it is not 
effective for the present. 





THE developments in South Africa are not altogether 
reassuring. The judges of the High Court of the Trans- 
vaal have succumbed to the threat of President Krii- 
ger, and agreed not to test the laws of the Volksraad by 
the Constitution. The action inthus muzzling the chief 
tribunal of justice is rather startling. Revolutions 
have been caused by much smallercauses. But there 
will be no rising in the Transvaal, unless the English 
and other residents, whose rights are thus imperiled, 
should be moved to hostile demonstrations, which is by 
no means likely. The remembrance of the results of 
the Jameson raid is too fresh. The prospect of a union 
between the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free 
State is greatly improved, under the friendship of Ger- 
many. Oom Paul still professes friendship for England 
and to be willing to consult Secretary Chamberlain on 
all matters affecting the foreign relations of the Repub- 
lic. On the West Coast, where several savage kings 
have lately been subdued in Nigeria, England has de- 
creed the abolition of slavery. 


Tue Philippine insurrection, notwithstanding the 
roseate reports that were issued for a time, continues to 
increase. The Spanish authorities have come tu the 
conclusion that they will have to occupy the whole 
island and not merely content themselves with Cavite, 
which, however, still holds out. The Archbishop of 
Manila has cabled to the authorities at Madrid that 
20,000 more troops are imperatively needed at once, 
The Spanish Government conceived the idea of drawing 
on Cuba where, according to reports, there was an 
army of at least 160,000 men for about 15,000. This re- 
vealed the fact that the available troops in the island 
were far less, and that to withdraw 15,000, especially in 
the face of General Weyler’s failure to accomplish any- 
thing against General Gomez, would practically mean 
giving up the contest. So critical is the situation in 
Spain that there would undoubtedly be a cabinet crisis but 
for the fact that Sefior Sagasta is unwilling to assume 
the responsibility of the Government at such a junc- 
ture, except under certain conditions. The indications 
are increasing that Spain will have to choose between 
Cuba and the Philippines, and that very soon, 
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Ir is a great mistake to suppose that the only 
Christians who live or can live holy lives are those 
who withdraw themselves from the world. Those 
who live in solitary seclusion imagine that they 
escape the evils of the world by being separated from 
their kind. Association with the sinful and corrupt 
brings, as they suppose, evil into their lives by contact. 
The very air of social intercourse is full of the germs 
of evil, and to breathe it is to breathe corruption. 

Those who live solitary lives seem to think God is 
specially pleased with their renunciation of the world 
and its pleasures. But when they renounce the 
world they renounce not simply its pleasures, but 
equally the opportunities and the duties which per- 
sonal contact involves. It is, after all, a selfish 
thought which drives men and women into solitude, 
or to lead lives apart from others. They think it is 
the easiest and surest way to develop a high order of 
sainthood. Not to feel temptation is not to yield to 
it; not to see evil is not to be drawntoit. But there 
is a much higher order of sainthood than this; and 
that higher order was illustrated by the example of 
the perfect Christ. He moved constantly among the 
people of the world. He associated intimately with 
publicans and sinners. He saw the evil of men’s lives 
by daily contact with them, and was himself in the 
midst of temptation. That is why he was enabled to 
do so much good. He showed men the better way by 
both teaching and example. He pointed to the evil 
they did, and helped them to abandon and avoid it. 

It is this order of sainthood that is most needed 
in the world. There is a great work to be done. He 
who flees from the world flees from this work, and is 
really like the coward soldier who flees from battle 
and hides till the conflict is past. The virtue that is 
never tempted is not of great strength or value; the 
virtue that is never exercised is only a negative vir- 
tue. It is a poor use of one’s faculties to wrap them 
ina napkin for fear that exposure and use may do 
them harm. It isa narrow and selfish thought to 
reduce one’s opportunities to the smallest limits, 
simply to avoid possibilities of evil, to devote all of 
one’s energies to dodging possible dangers. Self- 
salvation, with no thought of the multitudes needing 
to be warned and encouraged and helped, is not of 
the spirit of the Gospel. Christ might have saved 
himself, but he could not have saved himself and saved 
others. He chose to save others and, therefore, gave 
himself. His sensitive soul must have shrunk from con- 
tact with sin; but he remembered that he came not to 
please himself. He loathed hypocrisy, and yet he did 
not seclude himself from the scribes and Pharisees, 
but met them constantly and reasoned with them, 
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Christ preached a great sermon once in a few 
words about hiding one’s light under a bushel. Lights 
are kindled to shine out into the darkness, not to be 
covered. A Christian is a light. If he withdraws 
himself from the darkness, how shall the darkness 
be lighted? The darkness, however noisome and 
gruesome it may appear, cannot hurt the light. 
Whoever heard of darkness quenching light? Wind 
may, water may, but darkness never. It has no 
more power over the light of the tiniest dip than over 
the most intense electric lamp. As darkness shrinks 
from a spark so does sin from the Gospel light; and it 
was Christ’s plan that men and women having this 
light should go forth with it, not into the desert, not 
into caves, not into-retirement, but into the world. 

This was what he meant in his prayer for his dis- 
ciples. ‘I pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.” He recognized that there was danger, 
but he knew that God had power to preserve them 
from it. They had something which the world 
lacked and which it desperately needed. They were 
not of the world; that is, they had a different life and 
a different spirit, but they were to go into the world 
that it might come to the same knowledge of Christ. 
He was not afraid of contamination himself, and he 
did not want them to be. Adulterous women and 
wicked men thronged him, he was treated with cruel 
scourgings and crueler contempt, he was lifted on the 
cross for an infamous death between two thieves; but 
he never seemed to feel that the evil associations 
were in the least harmful to his holiness. They 
quenched not his spirit, they stained not his soul, 
they turned him not away from his sublime mission. 

Shall the Master serve and not the disciple? Shall 
the way of the Christ be unflinching devotion and the 
way of the Christian flight from danger? We need 
an order of Useful Saints. 


The New Tariff Measure. 


THE need of additional revenue is admitted by 
Democrats as well as Republicans. So long as we 
sperid more than we receive we not only accumulate 
debt, we also endanger our monetary standard. We 
must keep up our gold reserve or we shall inevitably 
pass from the gold to the silver basis. The history 
of the past two or three years makes this perfectly 
clear. When our finances became entangled and the 
outgoes were more than the income, public confidence 
was impaired, our gold reserve was drawn upon, and 
we were only saved from disaster by the courage of 
President Cleveland in resorting to bond issues. 

Increase of revenue is what President McKinley’s 
message urges and what the new Tariff measure is in- 
tended to secure. This, as we have said, is the first 
thing of importance, as part of the great currency 
question which was the issue of the last campaign. 
How the currency shall be reformed, so that our 
monetary standard will not be imperiled by tempo- 
rary loss of revenue, will be the second great question 
for consideration. National bankruptcy is the first 
danger to be averted. 

In revising the Tariff four things should be kept 
constantly in view: Ist, The securing of sufficient 
revenue; 2d, The levying of rates which will afford 
a moderate protection to American producers; 3d, 
The avoidance of excessive or prohibitory rates; and 
4th, The prevention of frauds against the Govern- 
ment. The last object is largely secured by the sub- 
stitution of specific for ad-valorem duties. There are 
at least three good reasons for observing the third 
rule carefully: Excessive rates would tend to defeat 
the primary object, which is revenue; to create pow- 
erful monopolies; to alienate the Sound Money Demo- 
crats, whose support of the Republican ticket last fall 
was most welcome, and whose continued co-operation 
is earnestly desired in view of the prospect of another 
great contest over the monetary standard in 1900. 

How does the Dingley bill meet these several re- 
quirements? In the main it is a satisfactory meas- 
ure, taking a middle course, in some cases restoring 
McKinley rates, in others lowering them, and in not a 
few instances (as in the metal schedule) retaining the 
rates of the Wilson law. It is clear enough that to 
increase the revenue many of the duties must be in- 
creased, and the general aim of the framers of the 
bill appears to have been to increase them where in- 
crease would secure most revenue, and where protec- 
tion is most needed. The new bill proposes to get 
the bulk of the increased revenue, first, from manu- 
factures of wool; second, from sugar, and third, 
from wool itself, which it takes from the free list. 
From these three sources is expected to come sixty 
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per cent. of the additional revenue. The bill also 
levies higher rates for revenue and protection on 
flax, hemp and jute, agricultural products and pro- 
visions, earthenware and glassware, on certain metal 
manufactures, and on a number of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles. It increases, chiefly for revenue, the duties 
on tobacco and liquors and other articles classed as 
luxuries. 

The point at which most criticism is directed is the 
wool and woolens schedule. Here the rates of the 
McKinley Tariff are generally restored. The Wilson 
Tariff put wool on the free list and cut down exten- 
sively the duties on woolen manufactures. In restor- 
ing the old rates the committee was actuated by the 
desire to protect the wool-grower, also the woolen 
manufacturers, who have suffered more heavily, per- 
haps, than any other class of manufacturers under 
the Wilson Tariff. Our wool clip gradually increased 
under the Tariff of 1867, which levied 10 and 11 
cents, with 11 and ro per cent. ad valorem, until the 
rate was reduced in 1883, by cutting off the ad va- 
lorem and making the specific rates 10 and 12 cents, 
when the production began to decline. The decline 
was arrested by the slight increase of the McKinley 
rate to 11 and 12 cents, only to begir. again more heav- 
ily under the free wool Wilson law, during which the 
prices touched the lowest point. The character of 
the campaign last year pretty well settled one point 
in the coming Tariff revision, and that was that it 
must favor the farmers as much as possible. The 
demand that wool be taken from the free list is not 
exclusively Republican, but comes from Populists 
and Democrats also. Two Southern Democrats sup- 
ported it by their votes in the committee last week. 

Are these proposed rates too high? It seems to us 
that they are. It is difficult to speak positively. The 
committee has not given its reasons on this point 
very fully. It seems to us that 8 and g cents with 
corresponding rates for woolen manufactures would 
have been wiser and better. Some of the wool 
growers wanted 15 cents which would have been 
excessive. We are clear, however, that the duty on 
carpet wools, which we do not produce, is much too 
high, particularly with the new classification which 
separates the variety sometimes used in clothing. 

The committee has shown its moderation in the 
silk, cotton, metal and pulp and paper schedules by 
retaining, in many instances, the low.rates fixed by 
the Wilson law. In the very important metal 
schedule the rates on steel rails, steel sheets, plates, 
etc., will not be changed. There are also many arti- 
cles in other schedules to which the committee has 
affixed the duties of the Wilson in preference to those 
of the McKinley Tariff. : 

In specific instances the Dingley bill exceeds proper 
bounds. We do not need to impose a duty of two 
dollars, double that of the McKinley law, on white 
pine and hemlock boards. The lumbermen of Michi- 
gan did not ask such rates. As our own supply of 
timber decreases, it certainly is not wise to put such 
heavy duties on foreign timber. The entire gain 
from this schedule is considerably less than $2,000,- 
ooo. The same criticism applies to the duties on 
copper. Worse still is the placing of books in for- 
eign languages on the dutiable list. The entire in- 
crease from this source is estimated at $58,406—a 
mere bagatelle; and it is absurd to make colleges 
and individuals that want to import such books 
pay 25 per cent. duty. “Paintings and statuary are 
also taken from the free list in defiance of enlightened 
opinion and subjected toa duty of the same amount. 
These are illiberal and unnecessary restrictions and 
should be removed. 

If amendments do not reach these instances in the 
House, we hope they will in the Senate which will 
take its own time to consider the bill. Inthe main it 
is a good and moderate measure, but it needs a num- 
ber of changes to make it generally acceptable; and if 
its course does not differ from that of every previous 
Tariff bill it will have them. 


“Pichesd Henry Stoddard. 


It is a very appropriate compliment which the Au- 
thors’ Club, of this city, pays to-day in its dinner to 
the veteran Stoddard, whom we should now call the 
Dean of our American Parnassus, were it not that 
Thomas Dunn English at seventy-eight is six years 
his senior. Yet we may say that not one of his juniors 
has surpassed him in popular honor and admiration. 

Mr. Stoddard was born on the Massachusetts sea- 
coast. His father was a sea captain, and was lost at 
sea when the future poet was butachild. With scant 


opportunities for schooling, he was apprenticed as a 
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boy in a foundry in this city, where he worked two 
years after he reached his majority. But the boy 
had a passion for ggod reading and for writing poetry. 
He once took half a day off from his work and carried 
a poem to Edgar A. Poe, who was editing The Broad- 
way Journal, and he was insultingly driven out by the 
editor, who declared that he had never written the 
lines. He was but twenty-four years old when he 
printed his first volume of verse, and from this time he 
devoted himself to literature, altho, like Hawthorne, 
he was obliged for years to supplement the scanty liv- 
ing which a poet could make, by serving in the Cus- 
tom House or other positions in public service. 

For many years Mr. Stoddard has been a favorite 
contributor to THE INDEPENDENT, and we are glad to 
publish one of his short poems this week. His work 
has a peculiar ease and grace and a lyric quality not 
easily excelled. His poems are not long stories; they 
are mostly shortexpressions ofasingle pleasant thought, 
but sometimes somber, as his muse vibrates from the 
utterance of joy to the vision of death. To scarce 
any other writer do numbers come with such quick 
facility, perhaps encouraged by the rhyming contests 
of the happy evenings that he used to spend with 
Bayard Taylor and one or two other poetical cronies 
of the day. An illustration of this facility we recall 
in the long poem of his, filling nearly a page of THE 
INDEPENDENT, which we published in our issue imme- 
diately following the death of Longfellow, and which 
he composed in a single day. 

Yet we must own that we have admired Stoddard 
the prose critic as much as Stoddard the poet. None 
other of our writers has such a knowledge of poets 
and their work. He has lived and basked in their 
sunshine. Not even Stedman surpasses him, altho 
Stedman’s critical work has found expression in vol- 
umes while Stoddard has dissipated his labor in the 
ephemeral columns of the daily and weekly press; for 
he has been compelled to give most of his labor to 
that work which will provide the next month’s rent. 
The regret which we feel is that he has thus far sup- 
plied in the field of criticism no large work worthy of 
his delightful style, his fine critical power and his 
large knowledge. 

We are obliged and are glad to pay honor to those 
who connect us with the brilliant early period of 
our literary history. If Stoddard was not, like 
English, a familiar associate of Poe, he was of Gris- 
wold and the whole succession that immediately fol- 
lowed Poe. Stoddard was in his young prime with 
Bayard Taylor and Longfellow and Lowell and 
- Holmes and Whittier. He was personally acquainted 
with every literary man and woman who has made a 
mark in the country from the late forties to the pres- 
ent day. He was not only their honored associate but 
always beloved. There is about him an exquisite 
gentleness and grace and beauty of personal quality 
that has made him very dear to his associates. And 
still, supported by his wife, Elizabeth Stoddard, and 
his son, the dramatic author, he carries on his work 
of critical service for one of our daily papers; and 
the lines which we print to-day show that his 
pen has not lost its cunning. We pay the beloved 
poet our warm tribute. 2 


The Prospect of the Treaty. 


THE Arbitration Treaty is again before the Senate. 
When the last Congress adjourned, all that had been 
done concerning the Treaty was without effect, the 
pending amendments failed, and the Senate, after 
March 4th, took up the Treaty anew. The Com- 
mittee reports it now with fewer amendments. The 
proposal to except from the scope of the Treaty ques- 
tions of policy is seen to be unnecessary and is 
dropped; so, also, is the provision for the dropping 
of certain cases before a tribunal on pecuniary claims. 

But the most objectionable of all the amendments, 
that requiring every case for arbitration to be first 
submitted to the Senate for its approval, as in the 
making of treaties, is renewed. This is deemed a 
sufficient safeguard against the submission of ques- 
tions of policy, and it is argued that when both Pres- 
ident and Senate unite in the submission of matters 
to arbitration, there is little danger that American 
interests will be overlooked. We should think not, 
with a Senate of the temper of the last one. We are 
sorry that this amendment is adhered to. It will re- 
quire what is in effect a separate treaty for every case 
of arbitration and will, consequently, increase the diffi- 
culty, instead of lessening it, of getting differences 
before the tribunal. But we must make up our 
minds to accept the Senate’s judgment on this point; 
we shall still have the principle of arbitration perma- 
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nently embodied in the Treaty, and that is an 
achievement of the greatest importance. 

The amendment dropping the name of King Oscar, 
of Sweden, is retained, very unnecessarily, as it seems 
tous. Surely his sole function of choosing, in cer- 
tain cases, an umpire, was not one whose exercise in 
any conceivable manner threatened our interests. 
Even a crowned head is capable of impartiality in 
such matters, and the Senate’s objection seems child- 
ish, 

A new amendment, substituting ‘jurists of re- 
pute’’ for judges of our Supreme Court in the 
section on the choice of arbitrators, is of minor im- 
portance. It is possible that cases may arise on 
which it would be best not to have the justices of our 
highest court sit as arbitrators. Of course there are 
others who could serve the cause of justice equally 
well. 

The Treaty will probably soon receive the favora- 
ble action of the Senate. Senators have not now the 
same reasons for opposing it as they did a month 
ago. The change of Administration removes a cause 
of hostility, and there has also been a change in the 
Senate. Senator Morgan is still an opponent, but 
he is one of the small class who delight in finding oc- 
casions of offense in everything that England says or 
does, and whose chief article of political faith is dis- 
trust of everything English. The vast body of Amer- 
icans believe that the wars of 1776 and 1812 are over, 
and that it is time they were forgotten. 


Gladstone’s Trumpet. 


IN his latest eve of life, in his physical infirmity, 
in his retirement, the voice of Gladstone sounds 
stronger and clearer than the total voice of Europe 
beside. Wordsworth sang: 

“Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need ot thee 
Weare selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again, 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power.” 
But the soul of Milton revives in Gladstone. In his 
old age Gladstone makes of a plain letter to a friend 
such a thing of power as was the sonnet to the blind 
Puritan poet: 





“When a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul animating strains—alas, too few!”’ 
Such trumpet tones as Gladstone sounds in his letter 
to the Duke of Westminster England has hardly 
heard since Milton prayed: 

“‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold!” 
We are glad to give space to Gladstone’s full letter. 
We would make room for it at the expense of every 
other writer that uses the English speech. There is 
not another one that commands his majesty of utter- 
ance. 

How small the world of common statesmen looks 
beside Gladstone! It is not that he-has had an ex- 
perience of public life and power paralleled by that of 
no other man; nor 1s it that his ninth decade preserves 
a matchless intellectual virility and versatility, but 
it is that he speaks as if he stood on Sinai, and were 
the mouthpiece of God. Behind his words stands 
the record of a transparent public life, tested before 
the world for two generations; and no man can point 
to one word or one act that was not dictated by a 
sense of duty. Truth, justice and liberty have been 
his law. Others might swerve or bend; he knew not 
how; one of those 

‘* Blest souls, without reproach or blot, 

Who do Thy will and know it not”; 
who follow the straight path of right, not by careful 
intention, but by the force of high nature; who not 
only do the right, but who cannot do aught else. 
When, therefore, some great need compels him to 
break the gracious silence of age, he utters the total 
verdict of the world’s awakened conscience, and no 
man can say him nay. 

What an arraignment is his of the nations! Beside 
him how small look the two childish Emperors whose 
fear of freedom and whose insane spite are silencing 
the free voice of suffering Crete! Before his bar how 
contemptible stand the four Powers whose servile feet 
follow the cruel lead of Russia and Germany! There 
he shows us the Great Assassin, beside a sea’ of blood 
ofa hundred thousand Christian men—blood yet una- 
venged—and this Assassin’s tottering steps tenderly 
supported by these six Christian Powers as he reaches 
forward to slay fresh victims. Then he shows us the 
impotence of this boasted ‘‘concert of the Powers” 
for any good purpose, and its potency only for wroag 
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and oppression. Then he exposes the pretense that 
it is necessary to maintain the integrity of Turkey, 
and shows how in Europe alone, during these seventy 
years, Greece, Riimania, Servia, Montenegro and 
Bulgaria, with eighteen million people, have been suc- 
cessively freed from the degrading yoke of Turkish 
servitude; and do we still pretend that we cannot 
violate that ‘integrity of Turkey,” which has been 
violated every ten years, and each time to the incal- 
culable benefit of the people? Shall Great Britain 
hold to a concert of the Powers for such a’cause as 
this, to serve a cruel purpose to maintain the Assas- 
sin.and crush liberty ? 

We fervently pray that this voice of England’s con- 
science may be heard and obeyed. Would that Eng- 
gland might deserve such an encomium as Mr. Glad- 
stone gives to little Greece, ‘‘a David facing six Go- 
liaths,’’ whose sole action thus far has made it sure 
that Crete will not be handed back to Turkish tyranny. 
‘‘I can remember,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘no case in 
which so small a State has conferred so great a bene- 
fit.’’ And while he speaks, England’s fleet commands 
and compels the Greek vessels to withdraw from Cre- 
tan waters, and forbids food to be carried to supply 
the Greek soldiers who have gone to aid the Cretans 
in recovering their independence. 

That concert must be broken, if its purpose is’ to 
protect the Assassin and not to protect the oppressed. 
That concert, as now working, is the enemy of Chris- 
tianity. It is the foe of civilization; it must be 
broken. Would that the United States might be able 
to have some part in the deliverance of the people 
from the Turkish yoke! We trust that our Govern- 
ment will speedily awake to its duty to its citizens in 
Turkey, who have been humiliated by our pusillanim- 
ity in not protecting them, and will show no tender- 
ness to a Power whose speediest overthrow is the 
prayer of the world. 

Meanwhile we repeat before the more than royal 
Commoner of England, the ancient invocation, ‘‘O 
King, live forever.” For many years may the trum- 
pet of his voice summon the conscience of the world 
to ‘‘ manners, virtue, freedom, power!” 





The Jesuits in Madagascar. 


WHEN Madagascar became a French colony the 
first question with those interested in the Protestant 
missions there was, whether, under the new régime, 
they would be allowed as free development as hither- 
to. The first advices were very hopeful. The Gov- 
ernor, M. Laroche,was a Protestant, and accustomed 
to civil administration; and he held the reins with an 
even hand. Some of the regulations were difficult, 
such as those requiring full instruction in French in 
the schools, while allowing but little time to secure 
competent teachers. .The missionaries, however, did 
their best to accord tothe law. On the plea of his 
inability to stop the rebellion M. Laroche was re- 
moved and General Gallieni put in his place. Gen- 
eral Gallieni is a Roman’ Catholic, a fair-minded 
man, determined equally with his predecessor to se- 
cure equal rights for all. He is, however, a military 
man, and less acquainted with the details and possi- 
bilities of civil administration. Scarcely had he as- 
sumed command when the Jesuits commenced a series 
of attempts at usurpation of the rights of the Protes- 
tants. Making the claim that in every community the 
churches should go to the majority, without regard 
to the original ownership, they cajoled and frightened 
people into accepting Roman Catholicism, until they 
secured a majority and then demanded the build- 
ings. A general description of their methods is given 
in our mission columns this week in a letter from one 
of the oldest of the missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The statements of Mr. Sibree are more than con- 
firmed by the letters of a French Protestant mission- 
ary. When it became evident that English work in 
the Colony would be under suspicion, the London 
Missionary Society commenced negotiations with the 
Paris Evangelical Society to take over as much of 
the work as possible. The Paris Society took up the 
matter very cordially, sent representatives to Mada- 
gascar, and on receiving their report decided at once 
to take a certain province with a view to enlarging its 
enterprise as fast as possible. Oneof the number, M. . 
Escande, remained at Antananarivo, and his letters to 
the Journal des Missions give details fully corroborat- 
ing those of the English missionaries. He acquits 
General Gallieni of any desire for partial treatment 
but shows how the Jesuits have constantly imposed 
upon the people, and in many cases by absolute false- 
hood have sought to secure for their own work build- 
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ings erected by and for the Protestant Malagasy. 
One of his letters tells of the great efforts made by the 
Jesuits to persuade Queen Ranavalona to accept one 
of their number as chaplain. She absolutely refused 
and appointed M. Escande tothe position. Since then 
she has been exiled, for what reason is not yet evident. 

The Egiise Libre speaks most earnestly of the out- 
rage of such action and of the contempt brought 
upon the French Government and nation by permit- 
ting deception and fraud to be practiced upon the 
people. “ The Society is also taking steps to present 
the facts before the authorities in Paris in the hope 
of securing the reversion to the Protestants of “some 
at least of their churches and schools, and especial- 
ly of the great hospital built by friends in England 
and designed especially as a missionary institution, 
but which has been confiscated by the French author- 
ities. 

We hope most earnestly that they will succeed, 
not only because of our interest in those communities 
andthe great work that has been built up through 
years of terrible persecution and suffering, but because 
such violations of the very first principles of Chris- 
tianity strike at the root of the Church. Roman 
Catholic missions have done and are doing noble work, 
but such acts as these make an indelible stain upon 
their record. Pope Leo should do for these later 
Jesuits in the nineteenth century what Clement XI 
did when the Jesuits in India discredited their faith 
and their Church, and destroyed the fruits of Xavier’s 
work, 









We have already called the attention of our readers to 
the fact that the gooth Anniversary of the Discovery of 
the North American Continent by John Cabot would be 
celebrated this year, and to the immense effect this 
event has had in giving direction and character to the 
history of the continent, and pre-empting it for the free 
and mighty development it has had. The citizens of 
Bristol, England, from which port Cabot sailed, in 1497, 
have taken the celebration in hand with great vigor. 
They propose to erect a monument on some com- 
manding site near the place of embarkation, which 
shall be worthy of the achievement, and have al- 
ready collected for the purpose some $10,000. It 
is intended to raise not less than $25,000, and it 
has been proposed that public-spirited Americans 
should co-operate with the Bristol work by raising a 
sum to be used for some separate and specific purpose, 
such, for example, as to contribute one or more of the 
bronze bas-reliefs which will decorate the monument, 
and that they should be designed and executed in this 
country. ‘Several hundred dollars have already been 
offered on this account. At a public meeting in London 
the project was placed in the hands of a distinguished 
and able committee, presided over by the United States 
Minister in London and the United States Consul-Gen- 
eral. The Committee consists of well-known American 
gentlemen headed by Poultney Bigelow, Moncure D. 
Conway, Bret Harte and Isaac Seligman. It is hoped 
that not less than $5,000 will be raised in this way. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., of this city, and Messrs. 
Brown, Shipley & Co., of London, have volunteered to 
receive such subscriptions. 





THE two most important foreign posts have been filled 
by President McKinley with men who are singularly 
well fitted to occupy them with satisfaction to the coun- 
try and honor to themselves. Col. John Hay, poet, 
author, diplomatist, already favorably known to the 
English public, becomes Ambassador to the court of St. 
James, and Gen. Horace Porter, the accomplished after- 
dinner speaker, is to represent us in Paris. They are 
both dignified, courtly, able gentlemen, who will be 
warmly welcomed by court and people, and will know 
how to handle the diplomatic questions which arise. 
Gen. Powell Clayton, who goes as Minister to Mexico, 
has more party service and less conspicuous fitness, 
perhaps, tocommend him. The other foreign missions 
are yet to be filled. Weare specially concerned that a 
strong man should be sent to Constantinople, a man 
with a character for courage, firmness and good sense, 
and a large knowledge of the resources of diplomacy. 


Tue McKinley Tariff is often referred to as tho it 
were a revision for increase rather than decrease of 
rates. In many instances it did increase duties over 
the Tariff of 1883 (so did the Wilson Tariff); but gener- 
ally it reduced the rates and it put a large number of ar- 
ticles on the free list; in other words, reduced them to 
zero. In 1890, when it went into operation, the imports 

-which came in free amounted to $266,000,000. Next 
year they increased to $388,000,000, and in the following 
year to $458,000,000. In 1896 under the Wilson Law the 
free imports amounted only to $370,000,000. If it raised 
some duties, therefore, the Tariff of 1890 took off many 
altogether. Some, at least, of the increased duties were 
justified by results. They created new and valuable 
industries. Take, for example, the tin plate duty. Un- 

der the Tariff of 1883 tin plate paid a duty of one centa 
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pound, under that of 1890 it was increased to 2 2-10. 
There was a _ great outcry against this  in- 
crease, and not a few Protectionists doubted the wis- 
dom of it. The first result was an increase of price from 
$4.66 a box in August, 1890, to $5.17 in September, the 
highest point $5.49 being reached in October. It took 
some time to get new mills; but when they were in oper- 
ation prices began to decline, and all through 1895 they 
were below $4, that is from 75 to 80 cents lower 
than when the McKinley Tariff was enacted, while 
American tin plate got down to $3.50 in March, 1895. 
We are manufacturing better goods than we used to get 
from abroad and getting them cheaper. Inthe year 
ending June 30th, 1895, the American production was 
120,328,000 pounds. The industry was so well estab- 
lished that the reduction by the law of 1894 from 2 2-10 
to 1 1-5 has not crippled it. The Dingley Bill only 
proposes to add 3-10 to the Wilson rate. 





In our issue of February 11th we told from what we 
then believed and still believe to be good authority the 
story of the life and work of the Spanish Catholic 
priest Ferrando, who while engaged in mission work in 
Colombia, South America, withdrew from the Catholic 
Church and became connected with the Presbyterian 
Mission at Barranquilla, and who, after a course of 
study in this city, has returned to Caracas to carry on 
Protestant work there. A number of Catholic papers, 
of which The Catholic News of this city may be taken as 
a sample, deny our story and declare that Ferrando was 
never a priest at all, but only a seminarian; that he lies 
in saying he wasa priest; that he is not a Spaniard at 
all but ‘‘a Central American, educated by the charity 
of the people whom he defrauded.’’ Now if these are 
facts we want to know it and help expose the impostor. 
But the Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D.D., of this city, 
tells us, as he wrote to The Evangelist more than 
a year ago, that he has seen the documents, 
shown him by Ferrando, which abundantly prove 
his claims to have been in a highly reputable posi- 
tion as a Catholic priest. He has three Apostolic 
briefs given him when a monk, two of them 
signed by Cardinal Vanutelli, the Pope’s Secretary, 
giving him the power to grant plenary indulgences and 
to give all the benedictions and indulgences of the Via 
Crucis; and a third allowing him to read all prohibited 
books. He has his ordination papers and several epis- 
copal licenses—one issued by the Cardinal of Valencia, 
another by the Archbishop of Granada, another by the 
Bishop of Cadiz, and another by the Bishop of Badajoz. 
Now either the statements made by Zhe Catholic News 
on the authority of one Father Pope, a missionary to 
the Mayo Indians, who declares Ferrando is no priest 
and no Spaniard, are false, or Ferrando’s credentials 
are a forgery. We have nointerest in defending an 
impostor; but the presumption is that he is precisely 
what he claims to be. Dr. Shaw, who held these cre- 
dentials for more thana year, made careful examina- 
tion, and he and others are abundantly satisfied that 
Ferrando is a bona fide convert, worthy of credence and 
the man that he claimsto be. It does not seem to us 
incredible that there should be an honest convert from 
the Roman Catholic Church. We have known such 
converts from Protestantism tothe Catholic Church; 
and one may be as honest as the other. 





The terrible strain upon the missionaries in Turkey is 
telling on their strength. News has recently come of 
the sudden death from brain fever of the Rev. Egbert 
Smyth Ellis, of Harpiit, just as he had returned from a 
long and arduous tour among the needy villages. It is 
not in human strength to endure for an unlimited time 
such experiences of massacre, famine, outrage, violence 
and, almost hardest of all, the desertion of an innocent 
people by the great Powers, the Christian Governments 
of Europe. The only marvel is that more have not 
fallen. They have been sustained by a greater than 
any human strength, yet divine power working through 
human means, has human limitations. The death of 
Mr. Ellis will increase the burden upon Dr. Barnum, 
Mr. Browne, President Gates and the noble band of 
women of that station. They should not be left unsup- 
ported, and no better support could be given them than 
the assurance that the American churches are giving of 
their substance, so that the need all about them may be 
met. The situation is similar elsewhere. The Rev. R. 
M. Cole, at Bitlis, has been dangerously ill. The Rev. 
W.N. Chambers, at Erzriim, has almost too heavy a 
burden on his strong shoulders. American Christians 
must insure to those who have borne the burdenand are 
still bearing it, all that they need for the work they have 
in hand. If they fail, Mr. Ellis will be followed by one 
and another of his associates. Such gaps in the ranks 
are not easily or quickly filled. 





....-Having exhausted his crusade against church so- 
ciables by denouncing as a ‘‘ Trilby party” a company 
of children at a private house, where the girls in short 
dresses stood up in their usual costume with a sheet be- 
fore them, and let the boys guéss whose shoes they 
were that appeared below the sheet, the Rev. William 
B. Hale has now entered on a fresh crusade witha 
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book, in which he tells the world that the private own- 
ership of land is a sin, that rent for land is a crime, and 
that interest on money contradicts every instinct of 
honor and justice. He admits that it may be difficult 
for us to live up to this new light, but that it deperds 
on obedience to this revelation which he has made 
‘* whether Christianity is to be hereafter for the world 
a myth, a dissolving superstition, or the wisdom and 
power of God for the salvation of the race of men.’’ 
This is a momentous declaration; but as it is only on 
the word of one prophet that we are required to accept it, 
and him one not fully accredited by the wisest utterances 
in the past, we shall take the liberty to test it by the 
light of the world’s best experience and the law of love. 


....The Rev. John Alexander Dowie speaks thus: 

“‘T owe nothing to the ministers of thechurches. They 
have been my enemies. They are the enemies of God, for 
I preach the gospel of repentance and faith, and salvation 
and healing, and they are a pack of cowards, for the most 
part. Time servers, afraid of the press, afraid of their 
own shadows. They are always like the groundhog going 
back when the sun shines. They not only sleep all winter, 
but they sleep all summer. The only time they ever are 
alive is the time when their special interests are attacked, 
and I attack them often, and 1 am going to attack them 
often; for their interests are narrow and denominational, 
whilst the interests of the Kingdom of God are broad and 
universal.” 

Thus another John: 

‘We know that we have passed from death unto life be- 

cause we love the brethren.” 


....We live, part of us, in the Middle Ages. Mrs. 
Besant is one of the medievalists, if she does not be- 
long rather to the time of Thales, when some wise fool 
would evolve out of his own imagination a theory of 
the universe, announce four primary elements, without 
the least evidence of his assertion, and their unques- 
tioning disciples would accept their unsupported phi- 
losophy. Here Mrs. Besant comes and tells us a mass of 
theosophic nonsense,tells us of an astral body more 
subtle than ether, whose vibrations produce an aura of 
various colors—blue for devotion, yellow for intelli- 
gence, red for passion, brown for savagery. For all 
this there is not a particle of nineteenth century experi- 
mental laboratory proof. It is absolute imaginative 
invention. Butshe will find plenty of medieval simple- 
tons to believe her. 


....Prize fighting is prohibited in every State, with 
one or twoexceptions, in the whole country. At the late 
fight in Carson City kinetoscope pictures were taken, and 
they are to be reproduced and exhibited all over the coun- 
try. How much difference is there between the real 
thing and such an exhibition, shown on the screen, life- 
size and with color? The latter has almost as great a 
power to brutalize the people and demoralize children 
as well as older people as the fight itself. Ifa prize 
fight is illegal the exhibition of a prize fight ought to be 
illegal, and we hope that State Legislatures will make it 
so this winter. Certainly itis quite as important to 
prevent the public exhibition of a prize fight by the kine- 
toscope as it to forbid portraits and caricatures of liv- 
ing people without theif permission. 


....An announcement in the English papers causes a 
flutter of eager anticipation. It is stated that there has 
been found in Egypt a manuscript text of the Logia, 
perhaps that of Papias. Now of all the lost works of 
the Apostolic Church Fathers, the one which is most 
wanted is the Logia of Papias, as to which so much 
doubt has been raised whether it ever existed. These 
Logia have been believed to be the original document 
from which the sayings of our Lord in the Synoptic 
Gospels were compiled. It is almost too much to.hope 
that the report is true; but, if true, it would make an 
epoch if not a revolution in the study of the Gospels. 


....Mgz. Schroeder, of the Catholic University at 
Washington, champion of the German party, who is 
said to have been responsible more than any other man 
for the influence which secured the sudden removal of 
Chancellor Keane from the head of the University, has 
published an article in the St. Louis Review, in which 
he declares that Liberal Catholics are no true Catholics; 
that Liberalism in the Church is ‘‘atare sown by Satan”; 
that there can be no more legitimate Liberalism in the 
Catholic Church than legitimate Arianism or Protestant- 
ism. But it is there, legitimate or not, and why is it 
not excommunicated, say in the person of Archbishop 
Keane, now in high honor at Rome? 


....The Kansas Legislature has bitterly disappointed 
its Populist constituents by its conservative course. The 
Populist program was conspicuously violated, and the 
railroad bill which was to have been radical, was so 
mild that the Governor vetoed it and characterized it 
in much the same terms that President Cleveland did 
the Wilson Tariff as it was amended.by the Senate. Of 
course the State will be the gainer by this conservatism, 
but the dominant party feels that it has been betrayed. 


....Theinterest of the politicians in the man to be 
named Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General will be less 
this year than ever before. There is to be no ‘‘ heads- 
man” under this Administration, but fourth-class post- 
masters are to be allowed toserve out their terms. We 


give the new Administration hearty praise for removing 
the disgrace. 
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Dr. Barrows’s Lectures in India. 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 
PRresIDENT OF THE UniTED Society oF CurisTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Various conflicting reports may have reached America 
concerning the character and the reception of the lec- 
tures delivered in India by Dr. John Henry Barrows 
on the Haskell foundations of the Chicago University. 
It is not to be denied that these lectures were antici- 
pated with not a little anxiety by many of the mission- 
aries of India, It was feared by some that they would 
weaken the claims of evangelical religion upon the Hin- 
dus by appearing to bring all religions to a common 
level. The Parliament of Religions at Chicago has 
been misrepresented by not a few of the gorgeously 
arrayed Orientals who had part in it; and some of the 
people of India have doubtless been led to believe, by 
their glowing accounts of the receptions they enjoyed 
in America, that the people of the New World were quite 
won over to Hinduism, were weary of an effete Chris- 
tianity, and were only waiting for the light of Asia to 
illumine their dark minds. Most assiduously have Swami 
Vivekananda and others of that ilk tried to impress 
this upon their countrymen in India. Absurd claims of 
thousands of Christian converts to Hinduism have been 
freely made; and it is no wonder that some Christian 
hearts have been disturbed, and that some missionaries 
were inclined to look askance upon the distinguished 
founder of the Parliament of Religions. 

These fears and doubts found expression in many of 
the Christian papers of India before Dr. Barrows’s ar- 
rival; and he himself confided to me that it seemed to 
him at first a forlorn and hopeless cause to win the in- 
terested support of the Christian public of India. More- 
over, Dr. Barrows was still further embarrassed by the 
somewhat exuberant attentions of well-meaning Hindus 
who had received some social attention while in Chi- 
cago. 

For instance, the Jains met him at the wharf in Bom- 
bay when he landed, put a garland of flowers around 
his neck according to the beautiful Eastern custom, and 
presented him with an address of welcome ina silver 
box. Thus the impression was given that the heathen 
regarded him if not asa champion at least as a friend 
of their religion, or as an impartial exponent of the 
value of all religion. 

However, Dr. Barrows had not been long in India 
betore all this was changed; Christians were relieved, 
missionaries were rejoiced, and the non-Christians were 
obliged to confess, that, tho greatly interested and 
stimulated by his lectures, they found no shadow of 
support for their tenets. In fact,so outspoken were 
his lectures on the side of evangelical Christianity that 
they have proved the strongest bulwark of the Chris- 
tian truth which has been raised in India for many a 
day. 

The very fact that he had beforehand obtained the 
sympathetic hearing of a multitude of non-Christians 
gave these lectures a currency which they could not 
otherwise have had. The Hindus came perhaps to re- 
ceive support from one whom many supposed to be a 
sympathetic admirer of their religion; but they went 
away convinced that, in Dr. Barrows’s opinion, there was 
but one remedy for the sins and sorrows of the world, 
and that remedy the religion of Jesus Christ. Listen 
to this paragraph taken at random from one of his ad- 
dresses, a paragraph which might be duplicated in its 
intense evangelical fervor a hundred times in the course 
of these lectures: 

‘‘We are not to dissociate from the heart of God, either 
the person or the sacrificial work of Christ. He is the 
Lamb of God, and tells us of a sinlessness which is joined 
to lowliness and humility; a limitless capacity to suffer for 
love’s sake, the wide-reaching, all-clasping, sympathy of 
God, a sympathy as tender for the darkened children of 
Africa as for the proud races of Europe. No wonder that 
while the world moves round, the Cross stands firm. No 
wonder that to the Christian all the light of sacred story 
and human hope gathers round it. No wonder that it has 
become the giant hinge which divides the empire of old 
night from the growing splendors of the Christian day. No 
wonder that St. Ambrose sawin its form the image of a 
aestroying sword thrust into the earth. The upper end is 
the hilt about which is clasped almighty power. The out- 
stretched arms are the guard, and the body of it is the 
sharp blade driven down into the head of the old Red 

Dragon of sin. 

‘What other faith has iach a clear, decisive and satisfy- 
ing message to carry into the fear-haunted and defiled 
sanctuary of the human spirit ? Nothing else has answered 
the question * How can the heart and hand that have been 
crimsoned by sin be cleansed?’ Other remedies do not go 
to the root of the disease, but Christianity does. It under- 
takes and accomplishes the greatest of all tasks. How it 
does it we may not adequately tell. That it does it, we 
surely know. Christianity delivers a man with a real 
emancipation through Christ. It does not reconcile man 
with God as pantheism attempts, simply by obliterating all 
that makes him man. Christianity brings to men a mes- 
sage of divine love which can be criticised only by saying 
that it is ‘too good to be true!’ Christ may be said to have 
lived, and taught and died to contradict any such critiz 


cism. Human speculations have never exhausted the sig-.. 


nificance of Christ’s sacrificial service to mankind.” ~ « 8 
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Such utterances as this with which his lectures 
abounded, completely turned the tide in Dr. Barrows’s 
favor,so far as the missionaries and the Christian 
community is concerned, and now, throughout all of 
India, I believe the eloquent Chicago pastor is received 
as,one of the strongest possible allies of evangelical 
orthodoxy. Such a conservative and influential paper as 
The Indian Witness, probably the most widely read re- 
ligious journal in India, expresses intense gratification 
with the lectures and with the entire result of Dr. Bar- 
rows’s mission in India. 

Before he left Calcutta the Missionary Conference 
tendered him a reception, at which half a score of mis- 
sionaries and prominent Christians of Calcutta spoke 
their minds concerning the value of the lectures. 

Said Babu Kali Charan Banurji, the leader of the 
Bengali Christian community: ‘‘ The visit of Dr. Bar- 
rows has had the effect of bringing influential Indians 
for the first time in contact with the name of Jesus.” 
At one of the lectures a leader of the orthodox Hindu 
Community was onthe platform. Probably for the first 
time in his life he had attended a Christian lecture of 
any kind. At another of the lectures a prominent 
orthodox Hindu presided. Christian hearts have 
greatly rejoiced at this. 

The Rev. J. E. Robinson, the able editor of The /n- 
dian Witness and a prominent minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, voiced the feelings of all when he 
said: 

‘Some of our non-Christian friends were somewhat dis- 

appointed by the visit of Dr. Barrows, they had hardly ex- 
pected such clear-cut, unflinching loyalty to the Christian 
faith; at least they expected a more liberal recognition 
of other faiths. Dr. Barrows has not failed to say the very 
best he could say about the non-Christian systems; but 
none who heard his lectures would be likely; to forget the 
magnificent contributions to Christian apologetics which 
they furnished.’’ 
This seems to be the universal opinion; and as the 
time allotted to Dr. Barrows’s stay in Indiais drawing to 
a close, there is universal joy in Christian circles that 
America has sent such a valiant champion of the Cross 
to a land so long cursed by polytheism and. idolatry. 

Mapras, Inp1a. 


Stmon J. McPuerson, D.D., of Chicago, has been 
chosen a trustee of Princeton University, to succeed 
the late Elmer S. Green. 


. The War Cry and The Volunteer’s Gazette are to be 
followed by Zhe Bugle Call, the organ of the United 
States Church Army Commission. It is under the care 
of General Hadley, and will set forth the work of that 
organization. 


..The Committee of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, appointed to consider the question 
of the Building for the Mission Boards in this city, held 
its final meeting last week. Ex-President Harrison was 
unable to attend, but the others were present. The de- 
cision will be announced, it is reported, by Dr. Withrow, 
the chairman. 


..-The new Papal Ablegate to Canada has sailed 
from England for his post. He will arrive in Canadain 
the midst of a lively campaign for members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature in Quebec. It is said that since the 
appointment of Mgr. Merry Del Val, however, the priests 
have not been quite so prominent in thecontest against 
the Liberal candidates. The elections are to held onthe 
eleventh of May. 


..During the past year there have been a number 
of young women in attendance on some of the courses 
of lectures at Union Theological Seminary, especially 
those by Professor Briggs,on ‘‘ The Teachings of 
Jesus.’’ Among them is Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, a 
daughter of the Professor, who has also completed the 
entire course, and with such success as to have received 
the second place inthe graduating class. The Board 
of Directors are reported to be very enthusiastic in re- 
gard to this phase of ‘‘ higher education”’ for women. 


.-There is scarcely a doubt that the Constitutional 
Amendment, now being voted upon by the Annual Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to allow 
women to sit as delegates in the General Conference, 
will be defeated. A year ago the vote was very close, 
and lacked considerably less than a hundred of being the 
necessary three-fourths. The affirmative vote is about 
the same as it was a year ago, but the negative vote is 
considerably larger. The most notable change in favor 
of admission is among colored conferences. Nearly all 
of them are now in line for it. 


.. The seventieth annual report of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society shows that it, with the 
other missionary enterprises, has suffered from the gen- 
eral depression. It closes its year with a deficit of 
something over $9,000. The work of the Society is 
thoroughly missicn work, and !argely on the East Side 
south of FourteenthStreet. With its seven churches it 
is doing much work among the foreign as well as the 
American communities. The Woman’s Branch of the 
Society does visiting in the tenements, calling on the 
‘sick and dying and bereaved, providing trained nurses 
for the poor, and assisting in Sunday-school and gen- 
eral benevolent work, 
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.-.»The Presbyterian Assemblies are making prepara- 
tions for their meetings. The Northern is to be held at 
the grounds of the Winona Assembly and Sunday- 
School Association, Indiana, May 20th, and Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, of Chicago, the retiring moderator will preach 
the sermon. The Southern will meet at Charlotte, N. 
C., the same date, Dr. R. L. Mallard being the 
preacher. At both Assemblies the question of the or- 
ganic union of the two bodies will come up in the form of 
a proposition that both meet next year at Louisville, 
Ky., in accordance with the action taken last week in 
that city. The Christian Observer, of Louisville, throws 
cold water on the scheme, remarking that ‘‘if division 
between the two branches of the Church is to be de- 
plored, a division in our own ranks would be more de- 
plorable,’’ and this agitation at the present time it fears 
‘“would tend to make such a division.” 


.. The School for Christian Workers, at Springfield, 
Mass., is to be known hereafter as the Bible Normal 
College. This change has been decided upon by the 
corporation and trustees in order to emphasize the spe- 
cial characteristics of the school both as to its grade, 
indicated by the word college, and its purpose, indicated 
by the words Bible and Normal. The special work is 
the preparation of unordained Christian workers by 
thorough instruction in the Bible, and the best methods 
for effective religious work. The Physical Department 
is to be discontinued,;and the Sunday-school and Mis- 
sionary Departments are to be developed more fully. 
There is to be one instructor who will devote his 
whole time to educational psychology, pedagogy and 
sociology, and George E. Dawson, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, who has also studied at Leipzig, has been secured 
for this department. 


. The Methodist Missionary Society has decided to 
return the self-supporting missions in Chile to the 
Transit and Building Fund Society, on the ground that 
the latter cannot give a perfect title to the property. It 
was in 1893 that the proposition of the Transit and 
Building Fund Society was made for the transfer of this 
property, valued at something like $200,000. It was 
accepted on condition that the mission should be con- 
ducted on the self-supporting plan. This plan did not 
meet with success, and after much discussion it was 
finally agreed that the property should be bought for 
$100,000, to be paid in twenty annual instalments with- 
out interest, the society to have the right to conduct 
the missions on the regular plan as it conducts other 
missions. This proposition would have been carried 
out but for the report of three lawyers, members of the 
board, who declared that the property was held on a 
very uncertain tenure and was liable to confiscation. 
The vote on the adoption of their report was very close. 


..From the general advance uptown it looks very 
much as if New York were to lose another of the old 
landmarks of Christian work. For some time it has 
been manifest that the Bible House on Astor Place was 
not meeting the requirements. Buildings of later date 
with ‘‘allthe modern improvements” have affected it 
seriously, and altho an effort was made a few years 
since to meet the difficulty the situation has grown 
worse. Accordingly, it was decided some little time 
since that if an opportunity occurred the building should 
be sold and the Bible Society make other arrangements. 
In connection with this has come the decision of the 
different Congregational societies having offices in the 
Bible House to join together in renting a floor in the 
United Charities Building. Mr. Kennedy is to put two 

_more stories on that building, and after some months 
the American Board, the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and the Congregational Church Building Society 
will move their quarters. 


..The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
issued an answer tothe apostolic letter of Pope Leo XIII 
on English ordinations, addressing it to the whole body 
of bishops of the Catholic Church. The letter is a long 
one and goes into very considerable detail in regard to 
the questions, as to what constitutes ordination, what 
was the practice of the Roman Court and Legate in the 
sixteenth century, and also the general practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially in its relation to the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, and the value of inten- 
tion of a church in its ordination. It also draws a com- 
parison betweed the Roman formulary and the Ordinal 
of the Church of England. The conclusion of the letter 
is that the Pope in overthrowing the Anglican Orders 
overthrows all his own and pronounces sentence on his 
own Cnurch, inasmuch as he demands a form unknown 
to previous bishops of Rome and an intention which is 
defective in the catechisms of the Oriental Church. 
There is cordial reference to the good wiil shown 
in the Pope’s letter and to his own character, manifest- 
ing much that is worthy of love and of reverence. At 
the same time his course and its error cannot conduce to 
peace; therefore the bishops of the entire Church are 
entreated to weigh patiently what Christ intended when 
he established the ministry of his Gospel. The letter 
closes with an earnest desire that even from this contro- 
versy there may grow “‘ fuller knowledge of the truth, 
greater patience and a broader desire fur peace in the 
Church of Christ,” 
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Music. 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





At this suddenly troublous hour, allthe great na- 
tions of Europe, and many small ones, are mustering 
for marches and a fight, whether the muster end or 
not in so deplorable an outbreak as a general Conti- 
nental war. All the army bands of each race are play- 
ing their national airs, sacred or secular. The national 
hymn of each people in such moments becomes of more 
significance than the most popular operas. Wherever 
it is(and there is one, and one in particular, almost 
everywhere), its solemn, dramatic, or, at least, historic 
strain is heard or thought of, along with the stir of 
armament, the mobilizing of soldiery, the crowding ofa 
town’s opensquares. From General Lwoff’s magnificent 
‘““God Save the Tzar’’ thundering up North, down 
southward to Greece’s stirring war-song, you catch the 
echoes of a long group of more or less familiar, distinct- 
ive national lyrics. Coming westerly, unhappy Cuba 
is fighting to not less than three, and all genuine ones. 

At home here, we are not talking of war. But we have 
been inaugurating a President, and we are just about 
dedicating a national tomb to a national hero outranked 
in popular honor only by Washington and Lincoln. 
Should we too go to war, or are we, as _ we luckily are, 
honoring valor only peacefully—we have no national 
lyric, sacred or secular. None have we that we can 
truly call our own, or that is worth a great people’s 
learning by heart. Notone. It isa great pity. It is 
a lack that should be, that soon must be, remedied; 
remedied systematically and intelligently and yet pop- 
ularly. 

We have not even a national air that might be to us a 
song without words, As toa hymn, and as to words of 
a hymn, ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,”’ is a bit of rhetoric 
and patriotic description rather than the kind of religious 
poem to be individualized as a nation’s solemn lyric. 
Moreover, it was written to fit the great national hymn 
of another nation, who share it now with yet another one 
—Germany. But ‘‘My Country,’’ textually, is endeared 
to us as a matter of sentiment. We have now nothing 
better, approaching national acceptance. It will be hard, 
and ungracious to displace it. Until there is a much 
better issue, letthe Rev. Dr. Smith’s verses abide, and 
not be wholly neglected after the better beelected. But, 
if so, they should have, even at this late day, another 
setting than ‘‘Heil dir im Siegerkranz,’’ otherwise called 
**God Save the King.”"' Can nota firmer and more 
judicious effort than any hitherto made, address 
itself to that need? Must we keep on singing 
really the praise of Great George, of Victoria the 
great and good, for another sixty years? Do not say we 
are not singing them, but are singing an ‘‘ America,” 
and the praise and prayer of America. The air is far 
too loyal to Britain, to our mother country, for that. 
We are like a grown-up daughter who wears in society 
and in full toilet only her mother’s notable and old- 
fashioned diamond necklace. Everybody knows just 
whose itis. It is all she has. Somebody once sug- 
gested, as a makeshift to Americans, to sing ‘‘ My 
Country”’ to old Giardini’s grave and noble air (long 
passed into our hymn books as united with ‘‘ Come 
Thou, Almighty King’’). With obvious objections on 
the score of consistency, as a temporary substitute, the 
idea is not infelicitous. 

As to national songs of a secular sort, theless said 
about them, musically at least, the better. Nearly all 
are non-American. The best are essentially unvocal as 
to musical writing, trashy as music of any sort, feeble 
or otherwise unsatisfactory. 

Altogether, then, like Slender, on our national occa- 
sions we can well be sorry that we have not one Book 
of Songs and Sonnets along with us; sorrier that we have 
none anywhere! The next thing then is to have this real 
national hymn, to be a joint work by a poet and a compos- 
er of our own country, new words, new air—fine words 
and a fine air. Itcan be elicited. What is more, it can be 
accepted justly and recognized popularly, as well as in 
full musical and literary justice, if only some of our own 
literary men and musicians of intelligence and influence 
and discretion will attack the interesting problem. 
Perfectly direct and systematic methods are open for 
theiz work, even allowing for the many difficulties for 
national co-operation in all esthetic matters with us. 


There should be no longer any serious difficulty. From 
what careful minds and hands shall that action come ? 





The memory of the late Joseph Mosenthal, during 
many years the conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, one of the most active and artistic of our city’s 
fashionable clubs for male voices, will be honored by 
the endowment of a fellowship in Columbia University’s 
Department of Music. In completion of the fund to be 
raised, which still lacks some hundreds of dollars of the 
required amount ($10,000), a special public concert will 
be given by the clubin Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, 
March 30th, under the particular care of Prof. Edward 
A. McDowell, of the university’s new department named. 
The special committee in charge of the fund is com- 
posed of Horatio J. Brewer, Mrs. James Herbert Morse, 
Miss Elizabeth Blake, Mrs. Isaac N. Seligman, Samuel 
Colman, R. H. Robertson, Mrs. G. L. Cheney and E. 
Francis Hyde, It is rarely that the non-subscribing 
public can hear the Mendelssohn’s delightful part 
singing, and this opportunity is one of hearing it‘at its 
best ina program from its choicest repertory. Mr. 
Mosenthal was a musician of unusual accomplishments, 
energy and fidelity. The tribute proposed is deserved. 
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The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 4rTu. 
PETER WORKING MIRACLES.—Acts 9: 32-43. - 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘“‘ Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” 
—ACTS 9:34. 

NoTEs.—‘‘As Peter went through all parts.""—This was 
while the churches had rest, some six or eight years 
after our Lord’s death. His headquarters remained at 
Jerusalem; but he took trips around through Palestine, 
to encourage the churches. ‘“‘Lydda.””—A town still 
bearing the same name, on the old road from Jerusa- 
lem to Joppa, and about nine miles. southeast of it, in 
the plain of Sharon. ‘* fineas.’’—Accent the first 
syllable, as it is spelled differently, in the Greek, from 
the Zneas of Virgil, which is accented on the second 
syllable. ‘(Make thy bed.”—That is, arrange and 
spread your bed yourself. Others haddone it for him 
before. The bed was a simple rug to lie on. 
‘* Sharon.”—The plain with all its villages. 
‘* Tabitha.’’ —This was the Hebrew, as Dorcas was 
Greek for Gazelle. We give girls the names of flowers. 
In the East they take the names of animals. 
‘‘Hearing that Peter was there.’’—The two men could go 
and fetch Peter that nine miles in half a day, and ifthey 
started as soon as she died, Peter might get there in 
time for the funeral, which must not be delayed. 
‘* The widows.’’—They and the orphans were the ones 
who would dépend on charity. ‘* Showing the coats 
and garments which Dorcas had made.’’—Probably they 
had themon. The ‘‘coats’’ were the undergarments and 
the ‘‘ garments’’ were the outer wear. The making of 
these garments was more of a task than now, as Dorcas 
would probably have had to spin and weave garments 
herself, or have her servants do it, if she was rich, as is 
probable.———‘ Peter put them ail forth.’’—Their in- 
tolerable howling would be an offense and interfere with 
his miracle. Here he followed the example of Christ 
on several occasions.———‘‘ 7aditha, artse.’’—In He- 
brew ‘‘ Tabitha cumi,”’ which is much like the ‘‘ Talitha 
cumi”’ of one of Christ’s miracles. ‘* Simon a tan- 
ner.’’—The business was not considered reputable, and 
the tanneries had to be put outside the city walls. 

Instruction.—All kinds of business, and Christian 
work as well as any other, need persons who can act 
as superintendents, whether it be a Sunday-school, a 
church, or a body of mission churches. Peter took his 
office for the few first years after Christ. He was in a 
sense the first bishop of the churches. 

A few miracles are recorded in the Acts, but not 
many. Thechurches did not live by miracles, but were 
fed on the ordinary teaching of the Word. 

Peter was ready to go on a moment’s notice where he 
could do good. There is many another service be- 
sides a funeral, which can’t be put off, and the man 
who seizes opportunities at the moment will be success- 
ful. 

Such a man or woman as Dorcas is sure to be grate- 
fully remembered. The community laments a man like 
Peter Cooper, who spent his money doing good. 

It is a beautiful thing to be rich, if one uses riches 
wisely. The best use to make of riches is not display 
or selfish luxury, but charity. It is a great privilege 
God gives a person to whom he gives wealth, for he 
gives him the chance to be very benevolent. 

Christianity teaches such beneficence with wealth. 
In our day we have many examples of it. How many 
are the schools, colleges, hospitals, etc., founded by 
benevolent gifts! 

It is better to give away one’s money while one lives. 
If one leaves large bequests at death, they may be 
squandered in the attempt to break the will. At best, 
they. only excite wonder. But he who distributes his 
charity while he lives makes sure that it is expended 
right, and has the comfort of the self-denial which 
that man does not have who gives only because he can- 
not hold his wealth any longer. 

In Dorcas’s time the only way a benevolent person 
could show kindness was by giving to the poor. Now 
Christianity has developed many other ways of doing 
the mission of love. 

It was not Peter’s werd of power, ‘‘ Tabitha, arise!’’ 
which restored the dead woman, but the Lord. In the 
previous miracle Peter said: ‘‘ Aineas, Jesus Christ 
healeth thee.”’ So here the people understood that it 
was not by Peter’s own strength that she was raised; 
for we are told that ‘‘many believed on the Lord,” 
when they heard of it, not that they believed on Peter. 

Peter was not . shamed to stop in the house of Simon 
the tanner. He did not care if his business was re- 
garded as unclean. There must be no caste in the 
Christian Church. There one is as good as another. 
There must be no privilege of wealth or color or sta- 
tion. All are brethren, tho not all have the same station 
or influence. All are members, tho different mem- 
bers. 

We are not to regret the close of the miracle period. 
The miracle was a good source of evidence in those 
days; it would be now; but the Church grows rapidly 
without it. Christianity is sufficiently known by its 
fruits. 
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Persecution of Protestants in Madagas- 
car. 


BY THE REV. JAMES SIBREE, 


MISSIONARY OF THE Lonpon MissioNARY SOCIETY. 


THE past year has been a very sad one in the history 
of our Protestant missions in Madagascar. First came 
the revolt, largely anti-foreign, and thus anti-Christian, 
Christianity being regarded as the foreigner’s religion. 
Large numbers of villages were destroyed, and three or 
four hundred village churches burned. All'the socie- 
ties have suffered, the Norwegian probably most of all. 
The rebellion, however, has been nearly suppressed, 
and it is to be hoped that no other serious outbreak will 
occur. We are, however, face to face with a far more 
serious hindrance and difficulty. 

The Roman Catholic priests here, who are also Jesu- 
its, have for many years past been angry and cha- 
grined at the progress made by Protestant missions, 
and at the large number of their adherents. They have 
had perfect liberty to teach and to propagate their reli- 
gion—in fact they have often obtained more favors from 
the former native Government, in the way of getting 
land for their buildings, etc., than have been granted to 
Protestant missionaries; but they have not been able, 
up to very lately, to coerce the people to enter their 
communion. The establishment ofthe French power in 
Madagascar has, however, now given them the oppor- 
tunity they have long desired, of persecuting Protes- 
tants; and they are now using it most unscrupulously. 

Not many days after the occupation of Antananarivo 
by the French forces (September 3oth, 1895), a procla- 
mation was issued by General Duchesne, assuring the 
Malagasy of perfect religious liberty; and this was re- 
peated by the late Resident-General, M. Laroche,as well 
as by General Gallieni, the present Commander-in-Chief 
and acting Resident-General. But, notwithstanding 
these excellent and fair-sounding statements, they have 
in scores of villages, since the proclamation of the state 
of siege, become almost a dead letter. The military 
commandants in several districts have become facile 
instruments in the hands of the Jesuits in terrorizing 
the people. In severalinstances our Pr-=testant churches 
have been seized and mass performed in them; the 
schools have in many cases been handed over em masse 
to the priests; the congregations have been brow- 
beaten, threatened and frightened into becoming, nom. 
inally, Roman Catholics. In very many cases they 
have been told by people in authority that if they con- 
tinue Protestants they will be accounted as rebels. 
They are told that their English missionaries are ene- 
mies of France, and, therefore, all who have anything 
to do with them will also be reckoned as the enemies of 
France. Local native governors are told that while 
there is, of course, religious liberty for the people (!), 
they, as men in authority, ought to be of the same re- 
ligion as the French nation; and if they stand fast, 
they are soon accused of disaffection, and are degraded 
or fined. The consequence, of course, is that numbers 
of them, to avert suspicion from themselves, become 
almost more zealous and unjust than the priests them- 
selves, and use all their influence to coerce the people 
to leave the religion they have been taught. 

Accusations on the most flimsy pretenses are got up 
against the best men in some of the districts—pastors, 
evangelists and others; and they are heavily fined, im- 
prisoned, and some are now loaded with chains, altho 
it is perfectly certain that their Protestantism is their 
only offense. 

It seems now a settled principle that if the majority 
of the people in a village can be brought, by any means 
whatever—such as those just named—to say that they 
are Roman Catholics, the church in the village, altho 
built exclusively by and for a Protestant congregation, 
and always aided by grants from the London Missionary 
Society, can be taken for Roman Catholic worship, and 
the Protestants expelled. This has been done, and the 
priests are hoping by this clever contrivance that num- 
bers of our Protestant churches will pass into their 
hands. And from what has been said asto the means 
used to terrorizethe people, it will be easily seen how 
easy it is to get the majority of the people in a village 
—numbers of whom never attended any place of worship 
—to profess themselves to be Roman Catholics. In 
some villages the priest has gone from house to house 
with two books to write down the people’s names, tell- 
ing them thatall written as Roman Catholics in the one 
will be perfectly safe, while those in the other will be 
exposed to all surts of danger and suspicion. Are any 
words needed to explain what effect such a proceeding 
must have upon a large number of weak and still very 
ignorant people? The result has been that in large 
villages where, until quite lately, there has never been 
a single Roman Catholic, the whole congregation has 
been forced to say that they have ‘‘ guite voluntarily 
given up Protestantism.” 

Things are even worse in the southern province of 
Bétsiléo than here in Imérina. Such influences have 
been brought to bear by the Resident there and the 
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priests that almost all the native officers and governors 
have been obliged to become Catholics, while a few 
have made a compromise by joining the Norwegian 
Lutheran Missiog, which is not so obnoxious to 
the authorities as that of the English Protestants. 
Another severe blow at the London Missionary So- 
ciety work there is the summary order given to 
almost all the Hova evangelists and teachers (as 
well as many who have nothing to do with this prov- 
ince) to immediately leave the work, which many 
of them have been engaged in for years, and to come 
up here to Imérina. After only a-very few days’ 
notice, from three to five, they were obliged to sell all 
their property and houses, at considerable loss, and leave 
their people. None of the Norwegian or Roman Cath- 
olic teachers, however, have been disturbed. One Eng- 
lish missionary has been twice turned out of his house 
on the excuse that it was either required for Govern- 
ment service, or that the owner dared not let it to an 
English missionary. Religious liberty is at present un- 
known in the Bétsiléo province. Did space permit, 
every one of the statements given above could be 
abundantly substantiated by detailed facts and written 
proofs. ‘ : 

The breaking up of the.medical work of the two 
societies here (London Missionary Society and Friends 
Foreign Missionary Association) by the confiscation 
of our fine new hospital, with all its buildings and 
ground, has probably by this time become known at 
home. This building, which cost, only five or six years 
ago, not less than £6,000,and could not now be erected 
for £10,000, was built by the generous gifts of English 
Christians for the alleviation of the disease and sick- 
ness of the Malagasy; and for thirty-two years it and 
the preceding building have been great blessings to 
many, many thousands of Malagasy sufferers, and to not 
a few foreigners of all nationalities. For fifteen months 
half of the hospital was give up to wounded and sick 
French soldiers; and the ground was held from the 
Crown (partly in lieu of a valuable site relinquished) 
only on the condition of continuing to do medical 
work there. On this point, also, we await the decision 
of the French Home Government, and are unwill- 
ing to believe that an enlightened nation can allow 
such an act of injustice to be done with its approv- 
al. As an example of the unfair and unjust way 
in which French writers can speak of the philan- 
thropic and missionary work of English Protestants 
the following remark in a letter from French sources 
quoted in the Weekly Times, December roth,1896, p. 844, 
may be quoted, in which it is said that ‘ the hospital 
occupied by the English missionaries and treated as if 
it belonged to them, was to be evacuated ina fortnight,”’ 
as if a building erected at great cost entirely by them, 
that is by the societies they represent, and in which 
every expense for many years past has been paid by 
them, should ot be ‘‘treated as if it belonged to them’’! 

It may be said, in conclusion, that some French com- 
mandants have tried loyally to act uprightly and im- 
partially in religious matters, but many others, as al- 
ready stated, have willingly or unwillingly, become the 
tools of the Jesuits in their strenuous attempts toterror- 
ize the Protestants into becoming Romanists. 


ANTANANARIVO. 





Burma. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL FETE. 


BY THE REV. J. N. CUSHING, 





MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


LAst New Year’s Day was the occasion of a most in- 
teresting outing for the Rangiin Sunday-schools. Mr. 
C. R. Cowie and some other Christian merchants con- 
ceived the idea of giving a holiday trip to all the Sun- 
day-school children in the city. Subscriptions amount- 
ing to over 2,000 rupees were collected, and various 
committees busied themselves in arranging for food, 
games, and the preparation of the grounds. By a little 
after 7 A.M. the various Sunday-schools began to gather 
at the rendezvous in Fytche Square, being marched 
there by their officers. At 8 A.M. the Chief Com- 
missioner and Lady Fryer came to review the schools. 
The brass band of the Baptist College played ‘‘Old Hun- 
dred” and ‘‘ God Save the Queen,’’ which were sung in 
four languages by the schools—Burman, Karen, Tamil 
andEnglish. The order of the procession to the railway 
station was determined by lot, and was as follows’ The 
American Baptist Mission Schools, the Lutheran School, 
the Methodist Episcopal Schools, the Church of England 
Schools, the English Baptist School and the Presbyte- 
rian School. There were 2,200 children and teachers, of 
whom the American Baptists had 1,100, the Church of 
England 550, the Methodist and English Baptist 130 re- 
spectively, the Lutheran 100, and the Presbyterian 70. 
The brass band headed the column on its march to the 
station where one-half of the procession took train to 
Insein, and the other half followed in fifteen minutes. 
Insein is a suburban place about eight miles from Ran- 
goon where already a good number of merchants reside. 
The extensive grounds of Mr. Hannay, called Grennan 
Slopes, and well wooded, had been put in order for the 
visitors. Here a hearty breakfast and later in the after 
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noon a lunch were furnished, while sports of various 
kinds whiled away the day. In the early evening, after 
a display of fireworks, the children returned to the city 
without any accident or unpleasantress. 

The sight was very impressive for an Eastern heathen 
city, and one Mohammedan is reported to have said that 
it almost persuaded him to become a Christian. The 
harmony existing between the different bodies of Chris- 
tians is a proof of the real union of Christian feeling 
that exists among them. 

Ranoun. 


China. 
INCIDENTS. 
BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 


ProFessor iN PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


1. Not long since Dr. Y. K. T’sao, on one of his 
country visits, was much moved on account of the 
economical way in which one of the native preachers 
was compelled to live on his meager salary. Just be- 
fore leaving the place he went to the native grocer 
across the street, and ordered twenty pounds of good 
flour to be sent to the pastor; and as he was starting for 
home told the pastor’s wife what he had done. No 
sooner had he gotten out of sight than the pastor’s 
wife hurried off to the grocer’s and asked him to send 
corn meal instead. ‘‘ Because,’’ said she, as she re- 
lated the story afterward, ‘‘ the corn meal goes further, 
and [ got thirty-five pounds of it instead of the twenty 
pounds of flour.” 

2. A few mornings since one of our native teachers 
in our chapel exercises was speaking of the way the 
Gospel is able to soften the human heart and make us 
all brethren; andin the course of his remarks he related 
the following: 

‘‘A day or two ago one of the outside students, a 
young man who has entered the university for the pur- 
pose of studying English, came to me and wanted to 
buy a Bible and a hymn book, and eventually bought 
an expensive copy of the Old Testament, a parallel 
English and Chinese New Testament and a hymn book 
with notes; and the reason why he bought them, he 
said, was because Professor King, in teaching him and 
the other members of the class, was wholly unlike any 
Chinese teacher he had ever seen. ‘ Why,’ he said, 
‘Professor King actually loves his pupils, sympathizes 
with them, never becomes impatient with them when 
they are stupid, and shows by all his conduct and lan- 
guage that he possesses something which I never knew 
a Chinese teacher to possess, and I do not know where 
he gets it unless it is from the Bible, and so I want to 
study the Bible, and learn some Christian hymns.’”’ 

A week or two later the young man joined the Church 
on probation. He is one of the most intelligent and 
finest looking young men I have ever seen; and I trust 
he will be able to find the power which makes his 
teacher sympathetic and kind. 

3. To-day a man came into the hospital in the south- 
ern city who would have made a fair specimen fora 
side showin America. He had allowed the nails to grow 


on the two small fingers—third and little fingers—of his © 


left hand since he was seventeen years old, and he is 
now forty. Dr. Curtiss measured them, and the nail 
from the point of the finger—not from the root of the 
nail—measured exactly one foot in length. He had 
fitted small bamboo tubes on the ends of his fingers as 
shields for his nails, and had thus protected them for 
twenty-three years. He seemed to be nothing more 
nor less than a worthless confidence man who was no 
use to himself nor to any one else. 

4. In contrast with the above is an incident which 
happened north of the Great Wall. A boy about seven- 
teen joined the Church against the wishes of his father. 
The father has beaten him, and he has endured both 
beating and persecution. Last week he came to hear 
the foreigner preach and when he looked for his cloth- 
ing the following morning they were gone and he could 
not get up. His father had taken them away and made 
him stay abed and starve for atime. He got his clothes, 
however, and again came to church, and in the morn- 
ing of the day the foreigner left. As he passed out of 
the city gate there stood the brave boy to bid him good- 
by and wave hima testimony of a faithful servant of 
Christ as he left the city. 


Japan. 
THE STUDENTS’ MOVEMENT. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union. 


One of the features of the winter has been the visit 
of Mr. John R. Mott to Japan. During the three months 
that he hag been here he has visited most of the higher 
Government schools and colleges, and also nearly every 
mission school of higher grade and the theological 
schools. His work has extended from Nagasaki in the 
south to Sendai in the north, and from every quarter 
come most excellent reports of the work done. The 
meetings have secured a remarkably large attendance, 
usually the largest audience room in the city visited 
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having proved wholly insufficient to hold the crowd, 
even when the seating capacity was above a thousand, 
as it was in several cities. The effect of his addresses 
upon the young men has been very remarkable. Altho 
only two or three meetings have been held in a place, 
yet in nearly every place visited the meetings have been 
marked by conversions. The permanent results of his 
visit to Japan will doubtless appear through the college 
Young Men’s Christian Associations formed in nearly 
all the institutions visited. When he reached Japan 
there were in existence eight such Associations; when 
he left there had been organized twenty-seven, and 
several others were on the point of organizing. 

Near the close of his visit a meeting, called in 
Tokio of native and foreign representatives from these 
several Associations, decided to organize a central 
Union, which should unite the existing Associations 
and bring them into connection with the student move- 
ment in other countries. This organization was finally 
established on a firm basis. Through this organization, 
as well as by means of the various Associations formed, 
the work begun will be carried on; and it is hoped that 
a new spirit will be seen among the students of Japan. 
It is a cause for deep gratitude that in the Imperial 
University, the various Government colieges, the med- 
ical schools and other higher institutions, as well as in 
the Christian schools, there should be organized bodies 
of Christian young men meeting on an orthodox and 
conservative platform. It is hard to measure what the 
power of such an organization may become, or what it 
may accomplish in reaching and influencing the student 
life of the future. Mr. Mott’s work has been conducted 
in a very quiet manner; but his power in moving stu- 
dent bodies and infusing new life and higher aspira- 
tions has been remarkably manifest. The missionaries 
and teachers as well as students owe a debt of gratitude 
for his visit. His addresses on ‘‘Secret Prayer” and 
‘* Systematic Study of the Bible,’’ as well as on other 
topics, have left their influence never to be measured. 
One of the great religious problems in Japan is how to 
reach the great student body who are gathered in Gov- 
ernment schools, where the influence is strongly anti- 
christian, with only here and there a Christian teacher, 
and where the Christian student is in danger of losing 
his spiritual life. May the visit of Mr. Mott be the be- 
ginning of the solution of this great question! 


YokoHAMA, 


East Africa. 
MUST WE RETREAT ? 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS W. BATES, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


THE past year has been a trying one to the Gazaland 
Mission. Our force, always too smal! for our large 
field, has been sadly crippled by the resignation of one 
of our number. We were just over the border from 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland,and while we have not 
actually been engaged in the conflict, yet the unrest of 
war has been upon us. The land has been drained of 
food and laborers. Supplies of food, already lessened 
by the ravages of locusts, have been made dangerously 
small by this demand, so that in some parts actual 
famine has threatened the people. Smallpox and dysen- 
tery have swept the land, finding easy victims among 
the underfed people. That terrible cattle disease, the 
rinderpest, has been kept outside our borders only by 
the strictest quarantine, thus rendering transport by 
wagon from the Beira Railway impossible, and leaves 
us dependent upon native carriers. Exorbitant prices 
have been paid for labor, provisions and transport. 

Thus war, pestilence, famine and murrain, aided by 
the poverty of the American Church, have brought us 
to the close of the year in debt. Butit has found us 
rich. The reward of our labor has been granted us. 
The Holy Spirit has been with us. The work 
of the past three years has resulted in the 
organization of the first Church of Christ in 
Gazaland. Twelve young men, natives of Gaza- 
land, one from Matabeleland, one Zulu, the son of 
one of our evangelists, and two children ot one of our 
missionaries, having passed through a searching ex- 
amination, extending over several days, of their knowl- 
edge of the truth, their belief in God and their accept- 
ance of him, and having shown by their lives that they 
were following him, were received into fellowship with 
the great Church of God on earth. More than one-half 
of this new church is from the lowlands, a part of our 
field which the Prudential Committee says we must 
abandon, because neither men nor money can be found 
for the prosecution of the work there! We have not 
abandoned it as yet, nor shall we unless we are obliged 
to withdraw entirely from this field—an alternative 
which just now seems very probable; for again our an- 
nual message from the Prudential Committee has come, 
and again the word is, reduction all along the line! To 
us, deeply in debt as we are, for the expenses of last 
year, this must mean retreat. 

Is it possible that this is the order of the American 
Church ? Retreat, just as we see victory before us, just 
as we have enlisted this noble native contingent, when 
the Lord of Hosts is with us? Retreat, for the lack of a 
few more men, a few more dollars! Retreat in such a 
case means nothing less thaneverlasting shame and dis- 
honor. .Does Christian America demand it? 

MossuRrize, ; 
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Old Masters at the Union League Club 
and Other Exhibitions. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE last of the exhibitions of the Union League, the 
best of its short season, brings together some excellent 
examples of old masters—Dutch, Italian, English and 
French, embracing a wide range of subject and han- 
dling. 

For portraiture one turns naturally to Rembrandt, 
whose name occurs twice on the catalog; but it is hard 
to believe that the ‘‘ Portrait of a Young Man, early 
period,’’ was ever touched by Rembrandt, and almost 
equally difficult to believe that the portrait of himself, 
tho it exhibits his qualities of tone and vaporous color, 
could have been painted three years after the ‘‘ Anato- 
my Lesson.’”’ The portraits of the Counselor of the 
Prince of Orange and his Wife are fine examples of the 
literal and polished portraiture of Moreelse, a fore- 
runner of Rembrandt; and the portrait of a Burgomas- 
ter by his contemporary, Cornelis de Vos, is a fine bit 
of characterization, if not of painting. A ‘‘ Mars and 
Venus,”’ attributed to Van Dyck, is a richly colored, 
vigorous composition showing strongly the influence of 
Rubens. The Grisaille of Andreas Colyns de Nole, a 
sculptor of Antwerp, with one of his worksin the fore- 
ground, is one of Van Dyck’s brilliant small mono- 
chromes, made probably with reference to the series of 
engraved portraits known as the ‘‘ Iconography of Van 
Dyck,”’ now on exhibition at the Keppel Gallery. 

Sir Peter Lely, born Peter van der Faes in the “Low 
Countries, like Van Dyck aconnecting link between the 
Continental and English schools, is almost at his best 
in ‘‘The Duke of Monmouth,” with a bold, vigorous 
handling of the composition and a nearer approach 
than usual to flesh quality. The gem, however, of the 
English portraits is the ‘‘ Mrs. Campbell,” by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, too little known in this country. The han- 
dling of the fresh, girlish figure in white against a land- 
scape composition, is sensitive, broad and refined. 
It may be slight, unfinished, if you will; but it is so 
delicate and completely decorative as to win the affec- 
tion of all beholders. The Romney portrait of an old 
lady, her head swathed in a pack-saddle cap, compares, 
as a character study, with the de Vos portrait, without 
great virtues otherwise; but the Hoppner “‘ Portrait of 
Baron Hawkesbury”’ has an array of excellent quali- 
ties. ‘‘Isabelle Eugenie, of Spain,” is gotten up by 
Franz Pourbus the younger, very like a penwiper in 
stiff gold brocade braided with gold and studded with 
pearls—a sweet young face with porcelain finish set 
into the point-lace ruff when all was done. A portrait 
by Bronzino and three paintings by Guardi, in whose 
works the Sir Richard Wallace collection is rich; five 
delightful hour-landscape studies by Constable; a usual 
Greuze, with mushy drawing and good color, and a 
monochrome marine by Jan van Goyen, will all repay 
close study. 

That ‘‘Iconography of Van Dyck” would be vastly 
more interesting if the famous men and women of his 
day were equally famous now. He engaged the best 
engravers of his time who worked under his supervi- 
sion, reproducing a selection of his many portraits. 
Eighteen of these engravings,were in their early states, 
original etchings by Van Dyck. Few as these are in 
number, Mr. Atherton Curtis, in his introduction to the 
Keppel Catalog, finds that they place Van Dyck among 
the great masters of etching, that they are original in 
technical treatment, extremely simple both in the draw- 
ing of the figures and the handling of the draperies, and 
that they display extraordinary fidelity in giving the 
likeness and character of the persons represented. It 
will be noticed that there are some etched lines in con- 
nection with the graver’s work in some of the plates 
either by Vorsterman, for instance, which may indi- 
cate either that Van Dyck began the plates, or that 
the habit of laying in the plate with etched lines 
which was eventually to be finished with the graver’s 
tool, a general practice to-day, was not unknown 
then. If one finds himself out of key with these 
old engravers, Mr. Keppel may draw from portfolios 
proofs of a half-dezen new plates by M. Zorn, includ- 
ing two representations of Mr. St. Gaudens in working 
trim, and some original wood engravings—inaugurat- 
ing, it is hoped, a renaissance of that delightful art. 

For some years we have noticed, in the exhibition of 
the American artists and elsewhere, an occasional pic- 
ture of Indian Life, true in feeling, broad in handling, 
often carrying out an unusual and agreeable color 
scheme. It is a pleasure which has its pathetic side to 
see these well-remembered canvases and many more by 
Mr. Deming gathered and for sale at the Klackner Gal- 
lery. Far be it from us to care for a picture for its 
subject only; but where the canvas adds to painter 
quality the pathos and charm of a passing civilization 
of which Mr. Deming must necessarily be one of the 
last intimate observers, we cannot help wondering why 
these pictures are still his, and for sale. ‘‘ The Mourn- 
ing Brave,’’ with folded arms looking his last by the 
light streaming from the top of the tepee upon the face 
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of his wife, was at the World’s Fair. 
Signal Fire’’ and ‘‘The Wages of War,’’ have both 
been exhibited at the ‘‘American Artists.” ‘‘ The 
Sioux War Party,’’ with their horses, is especially 
fine in color. Almost every one of the eighteen can- 
vases is adocument with its own place to fill in the 
history of a people; and what written record could give 
the truth in three dimensions, with its atmosphere and 
color? 

Mr. Robert C. Minor’s Exhibition at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery includes thirty-five of his landscape compositions, 
in which poetry and self-expression are sought rather 
than literal portraiture of nature. He is a tonalist in 
the lighter, mystic, colder hues. The problems of yel- 
low sunlight and purple shadows are not for him, nor 
the streets trodden to the marts. When he introduces 
figures they are small and accessory—even in the ‘‘Mid- 
night on the Mount of Olives,” this is, in a measure, 
true. If one may choose among so many which are all 
expressive of one individuality, even when reminding 
of this or that older painter, we may single- out ‘‘ Mid- 
night,” in its quiet breadth and dignity, or the ‘‘Sep- 
tember Evening”’ or the ‘‘ September Morning.” 

New York Ciry. 
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Sanitary. 
Disinfection of Wells in India. 


WE are too far away from the origins of the customs 
of the Oriental religions, that seem to have become 
hardened into irrevocable laws among the peoples 
whose lives are largely represented by them, to judge 
how many of them originated as sanitary precautions or 
regulations; but it is now universally recognized that 
some of the most stringent enactments of the Mosaic 
code are distinctly sanitary regulations and precautions 
for the preservation of the health and the lives of the 
Israelites. A late study of Hindu customs, by Dr. E. H 
Hankin, seems to show a reasonable explanation of the 
deification of the Ganges and Jumma rivers by those 
people, altho no record runs back far enough to tell us 
when they began to be the highest objects of worship. 

Dr. Hankin is an accomplished bacteriologist, and he 
made the experiment of disinfecting several of those 
shallow surface wells that are used in India, by intro- 
ducing permanganate of potash, with the direct effect of 
arresting an epidemic of cholera, that was raging in the 
villages supplied by these wells; and while he was 
obliged to be very cautiousin his explanations, so as not 
to run counter totheir religious prejudices and supersti- 
tions, he really succeeded in planting some most fruitful 
ideas among a people whose condition of ignorance will 
best be indicated by what was going on in a district to 
which Dr. Hankin had hastened as soon as he learned 
that the.cholera he was anxious to investigate was rag- 
ing within it. 

In the mud-hut village of Dhusaha there had been 
320 people, of whom seventy-eight had died within a 
few days. These people were all high-caste, mostly 
Brahmins. The water supply was obtained from four 
shallow wells; but there, asin all parts of India; was a 
tank. This tank being formed gradually by the con- 
stant digging out of small portions of soil, to repair the 
constantly repeated’ dilapidations of the mud huts, in- 
evitably occurring during the rainy season. In due 
time a considerable excavation is formed, this catches 
and holds the water, and what we should call a ‘‘ mud- 
hole” becomes a fan. Refuse of all sorts is deposited 
near the tank, and its water sometimes becomes too 
much polluted to admit of its use for any purpose; but 
the Hindus seemed to understand the tricks and ways 
of water very well, inasmuch as they explained to Dr. 
Hankin, that the reason why the water in one of the 
wells was bad, was that it was situated near the tank, 
and that the bad water in the tank traveled along under 
the ground to the well and gave a disagreeable taste to 
the water. Dr. Hankin found that the well so badly 
placed had 7,000 microbes to the cubic centimeter, and 
he, later on, obtained permission to disinfect it—no easy 
affair—and did so. 

If cholera breaks out in a village the inhabitants say 
it is due to Bhowani, their goddess, or to the army of 
Bhowani being in the place. They say it is a judgment 
for their sins and shortcomings (and so it is, but in a 
very different sense from what they suppose); and they 
immediately commence to propitiate the angry goddess 
by sacrificing flowers and rice. As one enters the vil- 
lage he sees a small booth of grass mats surmounted 
by flags borne on long bamboos. This booth was near 
one of the wells that Dr. Hankin believed contained 
the cholera microbe; and within the booth the jog?, or 
priest of the village, prayed through the whole of three 
days, with scarcely an interval for refreshment. The 
villagers not only propitiate the angered goddess by 
prayers and sacrifices, but also by putting in practice 
certain rules that contain the essence of quarantine. 
Firstly, they say Bhowani will be angry if any of the 
inhabitants leave the village; and secondly, she will be 
angry if any outsiders are allowed to come into the vil- 
lage when cholera is present. As human intercourse is 
now conceded to be the chief factor in spreading chol- 
era, the intrinsic merit of these rulesisapparent, Next 
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the natives say that Bhowani will be angry if any one 
takes medicine when cholera is about; and Dr. Hankin 
apologizes to the profession for saying that, under the 
circumstances, this, too, is a good rule; for if the na- 
tives were willing to take medicine they would gener- 
ally have to walk twenty miles to get it, and as cholera 
in this district often kills in a few hours the patient 
would generally be dead before the remedy could ar- 
rive, while the messenger might easily have aided in 
the diffusion of the disease among many of the villages 
to be passed on the way. 

Dr. Hankin saw one old woman dying of the cholera 
in Dhusaha. Allthat had been done for her was to 
put a mud plaster on her stomach and to force down 
some small doses of Ganges water by the mouth; but 
this was a spiritual remedy to insure her a ‘‘ hap- 
py entrance’’ to the life beyond. It is well known 
that many bodies of persons dead of cholera are 
thrown into the sacred rivers of India every year, 
and natives constantly drink the water of the river 
while cholera corpses are floating past, but do not 
contract the disease. The water of these rivers 
appears to be muddy, but microscopical examination 
shows the mud toconsist of fine particles’ of stone, 
whereas the mud of wells, under the magnifier, con- 
sists of bits of leaves, cloth, human skin, and other 
matters of animal origin. Later researches of the holy 
waters and of the bottoms over which they run has led 
to the still more advanced opinion that the waters of 
these riverscontain some element that is deadly to the 
cholera microbe. 


Education. 
The Influence of College Education. 


THE ever recurring question of the influence of col- 
lege education was discussed cn somewhat novel lines in 
a recent article by Dr. Thwing. It is especially impor- 
tant to keep the question in mind at a moment when busi- 
ness is the vital interest in the nation and people are in- 
stinctively turning to men of affairs for the solution of 
their gravest problems. 

Apart from the direct effect of college life and train- 
ing upon those who have enjoyed its benefits, there 
must be considered the influence of mental tendencies 
and ideas of which they become the exponents and 
which are diffused far beyond the circle of their person- 
al relations. We have only to keep in mind the differ- 
ence between business ideals and culture ideals to real- 
ize the dangers that must beset a country if the former 
prevail exclusively. Business integrity and sense of 
honor, as has lately been demonstrated in a striking 
manner in thiscountry, are noble attributes of manly 
character and among the firmest supports of our 
national credit; but the business ideal, per se, is self 
centered, the culture ideal, world wide. Hence, the 
former without the inspiring influence of the latter 
would tend to narrow and watp human activities and as- 
pirations. 

The advocates of college education generally place 
stress upon the classical course, and lament the tenden- 
cy to exalt other courses to an equal place. They find 
in the nature of the exercise that the study of the 
classics promotes the promise of mental vigor and 
sound judgment, rather than in the fact of a prolonged 
period of preparation for life through the pursuit of 
truth in any of its varied phases. If that view is cor- 
rect, we must still re-echo the complaint which Dr. 
Barnard, of Columbia College, raised in the early . 
sixties, when the impulse toward scientific study was 
astir. Said he: 

‘Everywhere throughout the country that system of gen - 
eral mental culture which is to so large an extent depend- 
ent on the careful study of classical literature, and which 
has been so long believed to be indispensable to finished 
scholarship, is losing ground from year to year in the favor 
of the people.” 





A few years later (1870) Dr. Barnard made a careful 
analysis of the college statistics of seven of the New 
England and Middle States with a view to determining 
the ratio of students in the ‘‘ liberal course’’ to the total 
population. On the basis of his figures Dr. Barnard esti- 
mated that there was at the time one college student to 
every 2,000 of the population. So great achange has been 
wrought incollege organization and programs during 
the interval that it would be impossible to-day to repeat 
the investigation within the same narrow line. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the male students in 
degree courses in the classical and scientific colleges of 
the country (1895-96), were equivalent to one student 
for every 974 of the population. If the women stu- 
dents in degree courses be included the ratio rises to 
one for every 729 of the population. The A.B. course 
alone comprises just about fifty per cent. of the total 
students here given; but this signifies little, since the 
A.B. degree no longer stands for a uniform course. 
So complete, indeed, is the assimilation of the new with 
the old that many colleges have abandoned all other 
first degrees, and the day seems not far distant when 
there will again be a single baccalaurate, but several 
roads leading thereto. In spite of perpetual discus- 
sions the educational world is as far as ever froma 
final conclusion as tothe relative values of the several 
courses. 
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Literature. 
Hosmer’s Life of Governor Hutchinson.” 


THE Life of Governor Hutchinson is not an easy 
one to write, from whatever point of view it is ap- 
proached. His bitterest enemies never impugned his 
warm personal affection for his New England home, 
his administrative abilities, or his great services 
in redeeming the colony from that sum of all eco- 
nomic depravities, a fluctuating and depreciated cur- 
rency. 

On the other hand, his apologists have had to en- 
counter the whole force of American tradition and 
conventional history. How serious this has been may 
be seen in Bancroft, who charges Hutchinson with 
being a conspirator against the public liberties of the 
colonies, afflicted with a nervous timidity which made 
him cringe to the ministers of the King and tremble 
before the people at Boston, double-faced, avari- 
cious, increasingly so as he grew older, tricky, disin- 
genuous ahd ready to sacrifice the liberties of the 
country and the lives of the patriots to his view of 
royal prerogative. . 

These are weighty charges to be brought by such a 
historian as Bancroft; but as they stand in his pages 
they represent with no exaggeration the judgment of 
John Adams, substantially Franklin’s, John Han- 
cock’s, and that of the best men in Massachusetts 
from that day down to a very recent time. 

It was through Franklin that the famous Temple 
Letters were sent to Boston which broke down the 
confidence of the people in the Governor and threw 
Great Britain as well as America into ferment. 
These were the letters which drew upon upon Frank- 
lin Wedderburn’s furious outburst in the Privy Coun- 
cil and led to a duel between John Temple and 
Whately. 

With all its perplexities, Hutchinson’s life has 
many great attractions. It fills almost exactly the 
period when the troubles between England and the 
Colonies were becoming critical, and has an impor- 
tance which cannot be overlooked. In Massachu- 
setts he was himself not only in the storm-center, but 
the very point of disagreement, and represented to 
the Colony the political ideas which they most 
dreaded. ; 

For writing the life of such a man Mr. Hosmer has 
many qualifications. He has already written that of 
Hutchinson’s great antagonist, Samuel Adams, while 
his studies for the life of the younger Vanein the 
previous century have made him familiar with the 
principles, religious, social and political, on which 
Massachusetts was founded and which became an 
essential part of the body of liberties for which the 
country went to war with Great Britain. 

The sympathetic treatment given to Samuel 
Adams defined the position he must take as to the 
great controversy into which Samuel Adams _ had 
thrown himself body and soul, and as to the burning 
question of independence for which Samuel Adams 
was one of the two Americans who first dared to believe 
the time and the conditions were ripe. 

The author has, however, been entirely fair to the 
great Tory leader of the conservative opposition in 
Massachusetts. We.are not so sure that it is not 
Samuel Adams who suffers in this his latest repre- 
sentation of the eve of the Revolution. Biography 
is a seductive art. Manisso much of a chameleon 
that is is no easy task to put yourself in another's 
place without some change of color, especially when 
there is reason to believe that this other man was the 
victim of serious misrepresentation, as American 
writers for the last thirty years, such as the late 
Charles Deane and the Rev. Dr. George Ellis, have 
admitted that Hutchinson was. 

It is perhaps inevitable that Samuel Adams and his 
associates, even John Adams and Franklin, should 
appear at some disadvantage in a work like this. It 
is hardly possible to give the Tory Governor a chance 
to be heard and judged fairly on his merits without 
recognizing a degree of truth and justice in his reflec- 
tions against the patriot agitators for sayings and do- 
ings wh:ch now constitute the very glory of their 
fame. In some respects Mr. Hosmer leaves Samuel 
Adams too much under a cloud. He was an agitator, 
but to call him a conspirator decides the whole case 
against him, and gives to his political allegiance a 
center of gravity which lay beyond the ocean and not 





* Tue Lire or THomas Hutcuinson, RoyaL GOvERNOR OF THE 
Province oF MassacuuseTis Bay. By James K. Hosmer, author of 
“Samuel Adams,”’ in ‘‘ American Statesmen’’ Series, “A Life of 
Young Sir Henry Vane,” etc. Boston and New York; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1896, 8vo, pp. xxviii, 453. $4.00. 
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among the people to whom he belonged in every fiber 
of his being. Political right in such cases has much 
to do with the realities of the situation. Had the 
event proved Samuel Adams a dreamer who misread 
the facts of the situation, he would have been proved 
wrong and a conspirator. As it was his visions were 
a real insight, and we are forbidden by all laws of his- 
torical justice to blot his name or the agitation he led 
with the stain of conspiracy. 

As to Franklin and his part in transmitting the 
Temple letters, we are no more convinced by Mr. 
Hosmer than we were by Lord Mahon. Had an Eng- 
lish diplomatic agent in America come into possession 
of such a collection of letters written by officers or 
agents of the Crown, and disclosing a conspiracy 
against the King, can we imagine that Lord Mahon, 
as a loyal Briton, would have been restrained by any 
considerations whatever from denouncing them to 
the prosecuting officers of the Crown? The liberties 
of the American Colonies were as sacred to Franklin 
as the Crown was to Hutchinson. Franklin was 
bound, as their agent in London, to disclose to the 
persons at home, who would know best how to counter- 
work them, these schemes against their liberties, by 
whatever indirection or under whatever restrictions 
they may have come to his knowledge. It is a just 
principle of law that fraud and violence vitiate 
contracts. They have the same effect on private 
obligations. Franklin had a right to feel. that public 
interests were at stake in this matter against which 
no private considerations could stand. We are far, 
however, from admitting that he neglected to safe- 
guard the private and honorable considerations of the 
case as far as he could; and as to the main question 
whether there was really dangerous matter in the 
Temple letters, Franklin was not the man to raise a 
tempest over nothing. Wedo not at all agree with Mr. 
Hosmer’s reading. The letters may not involve Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson in dishonorable plots; but they do 
show that he carried loyalty and the doctrine of the 
royal prerogative to a point where the liberties of the 
Colonies were in danger. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that the au- 
thor in his defense of Governor Hutchinson has been 
carried too far against the colony itself and left an 
impression of the social conditions at Boston which is 
far from just. There hangs over his chapters an im- 
plication that Massachusetts was prone to riotous as- 
sertions of its convictions and that the Boston Tea 
Party and ‘‘Mackintosh’s Chickens’’ were organ- 
ic parts of the Massachusetts way of doinz right- 
eousness in the world under its own version of the 
‘‘Higher Law.” At that particular time they may 
have been. The New England people have always 
been free enough to fall back on natural rights, as 
distinguished from conventional rights established by 
law, to make them dangerous to tyrants acting under 
the forms of law. Mr. Hosmer recognizes this, but 
the fact is too often submerged in his narrative. He 
does not give room enough for his readers to remem- 
her that resistance to law under some conditions may 
be obedience to law in other and higher conditions. 
The principles which lay at the bottom of what the 
colonists loved as the body of their liberties, are 
not held steadily in view, and the consequence is 
that the reader is left-in more or less confusion as 
to the justification of the Americans in their resist- 
ance, 

The parts of Governor Hutchinson’s career, in 
which he appears to the greatest advantage, are as 
the historian of Massachusetts Bay, and in his action 
to recover the Colony from the depression which had 
overtaken it in consequence of the depreciation of 
the currency. This latter service was for all time. 
The beneficial effects of it may be traced in the sub- 
sequent history of Massachusetts. 

This history of the Colony's drop into perplexity 
and depression, and of how it found the way out, 
reads like an economic sermon for the times we are 
now living in and the perplexities that now vex and 
harass the trade and industry of the country. 

These are, after all, subordinate details. What 
characterizes Mr. Hosmer’s book and gives it a high 
place among the most important recent publications 
is the contribution it makes tothe study of those 
troubled times in which the best men in the colonies, 
from being the most loyal subjects of the British 
Crown, were transformed into rebels in arms. The 
peculiar merit of the work is that the subject is 
studied throughout in the light of an obstinate tory 
atmosphere, and with an intelligent and irreclaimable 
American loyalist, born and bred in Massachusetts 
ideas and really devoted to his own people, for guide 
and for the interpreter of the history, 
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In SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH. A Manual of Domestic 
Medicine and Surgery, Hygiene, Dietetics and Nurs- 
ing; Dealing in a Practical Way with the Problems 
Relating to the Maintenance of Health, the Prevention 
and Treatment of Disease, and the Most Effective Aid 
iu Emergencies. Edited by J. West Roosevelt, M.D. 
(D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 1,000. Sold only by sub- 
scription. $6.00.) 

Many can recall ponderous tomes labeled ‘‘ House- 
hold Medicine,’’ or ‘‘ Every Man his Own Doctor,” and 
the like, which a judicious house-mother kept secreted 
in some remote corner of some dark closet to be brought 
out and consulted when some member of the family was 
stricken with some mysterious ailment. But if new 
times demand ‘‘new measures and new men,” much 
more does the revolution that has transformed medicine 
from a vast arena of empiricism and guesswork to the 
beginnings of a science, demand new docks. The 
fourteen writers—each selected for his special gifts and 
acquirements—who have contributed to the making of 
this volume, have done a useful work and contributed 
to the instruction of the common people; for they 
have written in plain, simple and untechnical ljan- 
guage of diseases and their treatment, in the new light 
which the science of bacteriology throws upon their 
cause andcure. The writers have eschewed Latin and 
Greek words, and in preparing it their aim, as an- 
nounced by the publishers, has been 
‘‘to prepare a book for household use that, while popular 
and attractive, should embody in a thoroughly practical 
form the latest and most complete information in regard to 
domestic science and kindred topics, including medicine 
and surgery, hygiene, dietetics and nursing—problems 
which relate ‘to the maintenance of health, the prevention 
and treatment of disease, and the most effective aid in 
emergencies.’ ’’ 

Dr. George Waldo Crary begins with aconcise but 
clear article on the descriptive anatomy of the human 
body, illustrated by excellent pictures, designed for 
men and women who desire to learn the laws governing 
health and disease, and having learned to live in such 
conformity to them as to make the most of life for hap- 
piness and longevity. 

The part on ‘‘ Physiology: The Vital Processes in 
Health,” by Fred:ric S. Lee, Ph.D., ‘‘ deals with the 
living acting body, with what the body does and how 
it does it.’’ 

The ‘Outlines of Psychology; or, a Study of the 
Human Mind,” by Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, is 
a fascinating and clarifying study. 

‘* Physical Training”’ takes its place next, and is by 
Joseph Hamblen Sears, A.B., a famous Harvard coach, 
and ex-Captain of the Harvard Football team. 

‘“Hygiene,’’ by Samuel Treat Armstrong, M.D., 
Ph.D., makes Part V of the general work. The author 
uses the broader term, Preventive Medicine, to show 
what he is really talking about, and inevitably begins 
by discriminating between pathogenic and non-patho- 
genic micro-organisms; for, really, it isthe study of 
these that makes the difference between the old and 
past age of medicine and the new and better time in 
which it is our happy fortune to live. In the very be- 
ginning he allays the fears of those who are appalled 
at the multitude and ubiquity of germs inimical to hu- 
man life by the statement: 

“In a healthy human organism there is a power, inde- 
pendent of extrinsic, remedial agents, that disposes of the 
germs of disease, and this power can be best con- 
served and Geveloped by the best hygienic conditions.” 

In Part VI on ‘‘ Surgical Injuries and Surgical Dis- 
eases,’’ by Alexander B. Johnson, M.D., we have not 
only allthe information that is usually given in lectures 
on first aid to the injured, but a highly intelligent account 
of the dangers that are likely to ensue from the neglect 
of measures to fight microbes, with simple directions 


how to treat all sorts of wounds, bruises and sprains, 


and much information as to the most advanced ideas 
on the surgical treatment of diseases that formerly were 
called hopeless, but now are at once relieved by opera- 
tion. 

The Seventh Part on ‘‘ Diseases in General,” by J. 
West Roosevelt, M.D., and William P. Northrup, 
M.D., reminds us, in the death of one of its editors while 
his work was in press,of Dr. Holmes’s remark that ‘* The 
art whose province it is to heal and to save, cannot pro- 
tect its own ranks fromthe inroads of disease and the 
waste of the Destroyer.’’ The topics treated in this sec- 
tion are ‘‘The Causes of Disease,’’ ‘‘ Infection and Infec- 
tious Diseases,” *‘Theories on Infection and Jmmunity,”’ 
a finely illustrated chapter on ‘ Bacteria,’’ ‘‘ Bacteria 
and Disease’”’; ‘‘ Asiatic Cholera,’’ ‘‘ Malarial Fevers and 
Chronic Malarial Poisoning,’’ including malarial fevers 
of every type—*‘ Intermittent, Remittent, and Pernicious 
Intermittent’’—also ‘‘ Yellow Fever,’’ ‘‘ Vaccination,”’ 
‘*Smallpox,’”’ ‘‘ Chicken-pox,’’ ‘‘ Measles,’’ ‘‘ Typhoid 
Fever,’’ ‘‘ Whooping Cough,” ‘‘ Mumps,” ‘‘ Diphtheria,’’ 


‘* Meningitis,’’ ‘‘ Rheumatism’’ in all its hideous varie- 
ties, ‘‘ Gout,’’ chronic or other; allably and instructive- 
ly created. 


For the following five Parts, from VIII, to XI], we can 


only name the topics and authors: ‘‘ Diseases of Di- 
gestive Organs,’’ ‘‘Heart and Lungs,” by Frank W. Jack- 
son, M.D.; ** Diseases of the Kidneys and Urinary Or- 


gans,’”’ by J.West Roosevelt, M.D.; ‘‘ Diseases of Wom- 
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en and Midwifery,” by Samuel Waldron 
Lambert, M.D.; ‘‘Nervous and Mental 
Diseases,"’ by Frederick Peterson, M.D.; 
** Medicines and Treatment,’’ by Henry 
A. Griffen, M.D. 

The closing part on ‘‘ Nursing the 
Sick,”’ by Anna Caroline Maxwell, marks 
emphatically the new day in which we 
live. In 1874 there was not a trained 
nurse in the United States; now there are 
thousands of them, and of these Miss 
Maxwell is certainly one of the ablest. 
She has treated her theme in an exhaust- 
ive manner, and the illustrations show 
fully how to solve the difficult problems 
of the sick room. It will be invaluable 
in those vicinities where it is difficult to 
obtain trained nurses, and it would be a 
better addition to the outfit of any house- 
hold than many gilt chairs, provided 
that a choice must be made between 
them. We predict a great sale for it as 
one of the truly good books of the period. 





History OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. Sy 
Willis Boughton, A.M., Professor of 
English Literature, Ohio University. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 

Whatever value there may be in this 
book is largely neutralized by the loose, 
confused, and too often blundering work- 
manship of it. The Persian inscription 
on page Ig is printed the wrong side up. 
On page 25 the author has hopelessly 
confused the large inscribed historical 
barrels or cylinders of clay with the small 
seal cylinders of stone. Mr. Boughton’s 
account of the peopling of the earth 
passes comprehension. He inclines to 
the opinion that the black race reached 
its ‘‘culture climax’’ first in prehistoric 
times. Then the yellow race succeeded. 
** The vitality of the yellows being at last 
expended, the white race succeeded.” 
But is it,so clear that the vitality of 
either race is exhausted yet? The 
chapter on the Black Races is wholly 
speculative. The theory that the blacks 
are degenerates with a historic civiliza- 
tion behind them is spun out of prehis- 
toric cobwebs combined with fragments 
of modern sociological data which are in- 
sufficient to sustain an induction. 

How the yellow man is evolved does 
not appear; but ‘‘the Lapps’”’ seem to be 
somehow the leaders of the movement; 
and ‘‘the Lapps,”’as our author defines 
them, ‘‘are an interesting remnant of 
quaternary man’’(p. 57). Well, is quater- 
nary man vanished from the earth? What 
is man now if not quaternary man? But 
to return to our author (p. 54): 

‘*The Lapps and Finns trace their ancestry 
back to prehistoric times. The. latter 
seem to have been in possession of the 
Baltic region, where the Aryans arrived to 
supplant them. They were ofa fairer type 
than those who occupied the southern 
regions. The intermingling of many peo- 
ples in this region may, indeed, have given 
birth to the Aryan race; at least, the blue. 
eyes and blond features of the Teuton may 
be an heritage from the yellow race.” 

If anything has been fixed in the history 

of races it is that the ‘‘ blue eyes and 

blond features ’’ are Aryan and not “‘ yel- 
low.” 

On the next page we read: 

‘‘Legend penetrates the past and makes 

the Etruscans a great and commercial peo- 
ple before the founding of Rome.” 
Legend does nothing of the kind; it 
never penetrates anything, but Aistory 
does. Turning the page, we come on a 
passage whose assurance is bold enough; 
the movement from Central Asia, 
northward, which is still limited to the 
yellow people, is mixed up with those of 
Elamites into Chaldea, of Hittites toward 
Egypt, and possibly of Etruscans into 
Italy, of the Chinese to the borders of the 
Hoangho and of the American Indians 
on their long migrations—all jumbled 
together and dated with heroic precision 
inthe characteristic sentence: ‘‘ This was 
some twenty-three centuries before our 
era.”" 


THE MysTERY OF SLEEP. Ay John Bige- 
low. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
We are not aware that there is any more 
mystery about sleep than about any 
physiological process. It isthe most ex- 
plainable and rational] of natural] func- 
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tions, and equally well understood in its 
psychological, physiological and patho- 
logical aspects. 

Nevertheless we find much to interest 
us in Mr. John Bigelow’s beautifully 
printed volume. Without intending to 
reflect upon the book in any degree we 
should call it Swedenborgian in the best 
sense. Mr. Bigelow's theory is that the 
changes wrought in sleep are psychical 
and not physical, that recuperation, re- 
freshment or physical development do 
not in any sense describe it. He views it 
substantially, as we interpret him, as the 
nearest approach to a pure spirit life 
wherein we break our conscious relations 
with the outer phenomenal world and en- 
ter more nearly than in any other experi- 
ence of the natural life into a state of un- 
worldly existence. If this is to have any 
real significance it should be carried to 
the logical implicaticn that we are 
brought in sleep into our best and most 
fruitful connection with the spiritual 
world and its realities, and that the wide- 
awake condition is not the best for the at- 
tainment ofthe mostimportant tasks. This 
would be of course the mystic or quietistic 
doctrine of passive insight. Mr. Bige- 


- low approaches this position, but, so far 


as we have noted,does not absolutely 
reach it, tho he comes very near it in 
speaking of sleep as one of the common 
conditions of revelation inthe Bible. He 
avails himself of the Swedenborgian dis- 
tinction between the external and inter- 
nal memory to indicate the region of 
mental life on which the psychical influ- 
ence of sleep falls. So far as we under- 
stand this theory, it is that, on what we 
should call the subconscious plane of life, 
sleep acts with a purifying spiritual effi- 
ciency, a fascinating but mystical con- 
clusion, which we reach in a qualified 
way by our less poetic but perhaps better 
supported theory of sleep as a clarifying 
and morally invigorating process, which 
aids the mind spiritually by relieving it 
from the feverish impulses, nervous ex- 
haustion and environments of the worldly 
day. With Mr. Bigelow’s theory that a 
man is often restored to his better self in 
healthy sleep, we may agree without be- 
ing involved in the other lines of his 
speculation. The book should receive 
appreciative attention for its sweetness, 
simplicity and delightful literary rich- 
ness, to say oothing of the plea with 
which it ends for the protection of our 
sleeping hours against the abuse of late 
hours and high living. Whetherthe theory 
on which the author places his conclusion 
can in all points maintain itself or not, 
his chapter on the ordering of life so as 
to make the most of our sleep is as whole- 
some as it is charming. 





HERALD SERMONS.- By George H. 
Hepworth, D.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00.) Our readers who recall the first 
edition of the pithy newspaper sermons, 
which form a feature of the Sunday Her- 
ald, will be glad to get this ‘‘ Second 
Series” of the same by the same preacher. 
A yet more striking testimony to 
the popularity of the same author is the 
publication of his capital story Hiram 
Go.r’s RELIGION; or, The Shoemaker by the 
Grace of Godin the 29th thousand. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Paper, 25 cents.) 
GREAT MOMENTS IN THE LIFE OF PAUL. 
A Series of Lecture-Sermons. By the Rev. 
Edgar Whittaker Werk, D.D. (W. J. 
Shuey, Dayton, Ohio. 75cents.) These 
sermons make us envy the Third Street 
Presbyterian Church in Dayton their 
pastor. They are full of point and expos- 
itory suggestion. We name also in 
this connection two volumes of CouNTRY 
SERMONS ON FREE TExtTs. By F. Kuegle, 
a Lutheran Country Pastor. The second 
volume of this collection is just published 
by the author. The sermons have through- 
out the earnest, businesslike tone, of 
plain sermons to plain people. They are 
scriptural, simple, chaste in diction and 
‘deal plainly and directly with the needs 
and sins of men and the one way open in 
Christ for their redemption. They are 
thirty-eight in number, and cover the 
Church year from Advent to Pentecost. 
‘(To be obtained of the author, Koiner’s 
Store, Augusta Co., Va. $1.00,) 











Jonau IN Nineven. By Henry Clay 
Trumbull. (John D. Wattles & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Paper, 20 cents.) A paper 
read before the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature and republished from the Journal 
of Biblical Literature. Dr. Trumbull’s 
point is, that the prevalence of the wor- 
ship of the fish-god, Dagan, or Dagon, 
would prepare the way for Jonah as a 
preacher in the Assyrian capital, and 
remove some of the improbabilities that 
have been urged against the biblical ac- 
count. Dr. Trumbull does not assume 
that this suggestion settles the historical 
validity of the book. His point is that 
there is a logical consistency between the 
wonderful success of Jonah in his preach- 
ing at Nineveh, and the biblical account 
of his coming to the city devoted to the 
worship of the fish-god, heralded by the 
miracle which brought him to them with 
his divine warning, as from the very 





mouth of the fish-god. THE THEA- 
TER. By Josiah W. Leeds. (H. L. Hast- 
ings, 47 Cornhill, Boston. Paper, 25 


cents.) ‘‘An Essay on the non-accord- 
ancy of stage-plays with the Christian 
profession,’’ with a large and striking 
collection of testimonies as to the moral 
dangers of the stage, collected from many 
writers and even from the some promi- 
nent and gifted actors, as, for example, 
Edwin Booth, Mrs. Kemble, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Madame Janauschek, Macready 
and others. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS OF 
James RussELL LOWELL. Cambridge Edi- 
tion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. $2.00.) What the River- 
side publishers did some time ago for 
Browning’s poems, they have now done 
for James Russell Lowell’s, collected 
them in one compact volume without sac- 
rificing the reader’s eyes and with the 
very great addition to his satisfaction of 
feeling that all of. Mr. Lowell’s poemsare 
brought before him in one convenient 
and readable volume. It contains the 
poems substantially in the order fixed by 
the author himself in the final Riverside 
Edition of his works. The method pur- 
sued in the other volumes of the Cam- 
bridge series is repeated in this; the 
head-notes are occupied mainly with the 
history of the several poems. The only 
critical notes introduced are by the au- 
thor himself. The ‘‘ Biographical Sketch” 
is a fine piece of appreciative work from 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s accomplished 
pen. 


THE PROPER GIFT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY AND THE SACRAMENTAL MODE 
OF ITS TRANSMISSION. By the Rev. 
Thomas Richey, D.D. (Crothers & Kerth. 
75 cents.) Dr. Richey is Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History im the General 
Theological Seminary in this city. The 
volume before us starts from premises 
we do not accept, and moves on to a con- 
clusion we believe tobe the great obstacle 
to the reunion of the Christian Church. 
It is a frank, logical, out and out exposi- 
tion of the sacramental theory as held in 
the Anglican against the Roman Church. 
For those who start with the author on 
the priestly and sacramentarian view of 
the Church and its ministry the book will 
be conclusive and important. To us it is 
valuable as a clear, consistent exposition 
of a view which lives and is dominant in 


a large and vigorous branch of the 
Church. 
A History oF France. By Victor 


Duruy. Abridged and Translated from 
the Seventeenth French Edition by Mrs. M. 
Carey. With an Introduction and Contin- 
uation to 1896 by Prof. J. F. Jamieson, 
Brown University. (Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Two vols., 12mo, $3.00.) This is a 
new edition of the abridged Duruy, pub- 
lished in 1889. It has the advantage 
over that edition of being fully up to 
date, Professor Jamieson having carried 
it, in the Supplement, to 1896. It is be- 
yond doubt the best history of France we 
have inthe short compass of two brief vol- 
umes. Duruy was an Imperialist and a 
Roman Catholic, but held these positions 
with moderation, and did not obtrude his 
opinions nor allow them to color his 
statements of fact. He was the Minister 


of Public Instruction in France, and the 
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author of several historical works of great 
popularity, and rendered the Emperor 
Napoleon III very considerable aid in the 
preparation of his ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” 


DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIN. THE 
TALMUD BABLI AND YERUSHALMI AND THE 
MIDRASHIC LITERATURE. Part /X, by Dr. 
M. Jastrow, carries the work well into 
the letter Nun and gives us hope that 
this very valuable Rabbinic-English dic- 
tionary will before long be complete. 
Even the lay reader will not find it quite 
uninteresting. The first page has a num- 
ber of quotations attacking the hypoc- 
risy of the Pharisees quite in the style of 
the Gospels; and on another page we 
find a proverbial statement that old wine 
is often found in new bottles, to illus- 
trate the fact that young men may give 
us wise counsel as the old. 


One of the most attractive and appro- 
priate reminders of the coming Easter- 
tide is SEVEN GLAD Days, a brochure in 
ornamental type and beautifully illumi- 
nated margins, of sweet Christian verses 
collected and arranged by Irene E. Je- 
rome. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 





Literary Notes. 


The Cosmopolitan, for April, opens with 
a timely illustrated article on Modern 
Greece, by Charles Edward Lloyd. 


....In Harper's Round Table for March 
23d Sir Walter Besant writes of ‘‘ Old 
Portsmouth,” giving his boyish impres- 
sions of the historic town. 


....In The Writer for March, Herbert 
S. Underwood,of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, gives admirable advice and hints 
to reporters on ‘‘Practical 
Work.”’ 


Newspaper 


...-McClure’s Magazine for April will 
contain a series of life portraits of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and his wife, with a 
study of his life and public service by 
the Hon. Cabot Lodge. 


....Mr. Cable calls his new depart- 
ment in Current Literature Editor’s Sym- 
posium. In it he writes entertainingly 
of books, criticism and so on. Nathan 
Haskell Dole’s poetry is discussed by F. 
M. Hopkin in this issue, and Mr. Mabie 
discusses ‘‘ Excessive Newspaper and 
Novel Reading.”’ 


....The April issue of The Church 
Union will contain a comparison of the 
German and English ideals of education 
now striving for the mastery in our 
American Public School System, by the 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, of Denver, and the 
third of Dr. Henry P. Smith’s series of 
critical articles, the subject of which is 
‘The Prophecy of Isaiah.”’ 


....The April Century will be a Grant 
Memorial number. In the issue begins a 
short serial story by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, ‘‘The Days of Jeanne 
d’Arc,”’ with two new portraits of Joan 
of Arc recently discovered in Alsace. 
The publication of this story was delayed 
because of Mark Twain’s novel on the 
same subject in Harper's Magazine. 


....The Century Co. announces, to be 
published early in April, Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr’s ‘‘Prisoners of Conscience”’; ‘‘The . 
Stand-by,’’ a novel by Edmund P. Dole, 
of Hawaii; ‘‘One Man Who Was Con- 
tent,’’ a volume of short stories by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer; ‘‘ Nature in a 
City Yard,’’ by Charles M. Skinner; ‘‘For 
the Country,’ a collection of poems on 
patriotic subjects, by Richard Watson 
Gilder, and two books by Dr. Parkhurst, 
‘Talks to Young Men”’ and “Talks to 
Young Women.” 


....-Last autumn the Bachelor of Arts 
offered a prize of $125 for the best short 
story by an undergraduate of any 
American college. It postponed the 
award onthe ground that nothing deserv- 
ing a prize had been received, and finally 
withdrew the offer. The Chap Book 
(March 15th), discusses the matter and 
asks ‘‘Why could not the Bachelor of 
Arts get a good story?’ It implies that 
Mr. Godkin’s attacks on the English 
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instruction of college undergraduates 
were deserved. 


...-At the request of the missionaries 
ot the Church Mission Society, stationed 
in Uganda, Central Africa, the British 
Bible Society has brought out an edition 
of the Scriptures ina very peculiar shape, 
namely, nine inches long, three inches 
wide and three thick. This was done in 
order to make it fit into a certain kind of 
biscuit box that is very popular in Ugan- 
da and used in almost every household, 
It is absolutely necessary to protect books 
in this way in Central Africa, otherwise 
the white ants and other insects quickly 
destroy them. 


.-From the Bombay Guardian we 
quote as follows: 

‘* Dr. Murdoch, of Madras, ever ready to 
improve opportunities presented by devel- 
opments of religious propaganda, has just 
added to his series of ‘‘ The Sacred Books 
of the East Described and Examined,” one 
entitled ‘‘ Yoga Sastra,’’ with a notice of 
Swami Vivekananda’s Yoga philosophy. 
This book has a striking frontispiece of a 
Madras Brahmin who claimed to sit in the 
air by Yoga powers. Dr. Murdoch offers a 
reward of one thousand rupees to any one 
who by Yoga powers will raise himself three 
feet from the ground and remain suspended 
tor ten minutes. The conditions are that it 
must be done in the open air and by day- 
light; there must be no rod connecting him 
with the ground nor any balloon above his 
head. In the appendix Dr. Murdoch ex- 
poses the innate wickedness of Vivekanan- 
da’s doctrines. The book, together with a 
tractate issued with it, concerning the ori- 
gin and previous history of the Swami, 
should have a wide circulation in England 
and America, as well as among thoughtful 
people in this country.” 


...-The disturbances in the Christian 
Orient, especially Armenia, has induced 
a number of prominent German church 
workers to publish an entirely new jour- 
nal devoted to these people. It is enti- 
tled Der Christliche Orient, and is ed- 
ited by the indefatigable Dr. Johannes 
Lepsius, easily the leader in the pro-Ar- 
menian propaganda in Central Europe. 
The publisher is Faber, in Berlin, the 
issues to appear monthly at a cost of six 
marks per annum. The varied contents 
and their scientific character can be seen 
from the first number which contains an 
article by Pindor, ‘‘An Appeal for the 
Christians of the Orient from Luther’s 
Day,” and a second, by the same author, 

n ‘‘ The Massacre at Arabkir’’; Brown, 
‘“The Syrians in Persia and in Eastern 
Armenia’; Pfeiffer, ‘‘ The Beginnings of 
the Protestant Church in Armenia, 1813- 
1850”; ‘‘ The Berlin Protestant Armenian 
Society’’; ‘‘ Recent Eventsin the Orient’; 
‘*Communications on Armenia’’; ‘‘ Liter- 
ature.’’ The journal promises to be an 
excellent publication, and is the only pub- 
lication of its kind in existence. 
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“Titus” and “The Wrestler of Philippi, * 
va Fah have been led to suppose that be roy 
A MISTAKE CORRECTED w,2* 


acters and embracing New Testament History. 
This is a mistake. It should be a modern re- 


to plot. 
boys and girls will read, ath one that will 
help them to undérstand and enter a life of 
companionship with Jesus. 
Circular giving = L meeeentans mailed free 
on application. Add: 


DAVID C. COOK P PUBLISHING co. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 
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This article gives a graphic account of 


that Republic. With many illustrations. 


WASHINGTON AND THE FRENCH CRAZE OF ’93 


Professor JOHN BACH MCMASTER describes the enthusiasm for os- 
tentatious republicanism aroused by the first successes of the French Re- 
public, and especially by “Citizen” Genet, the French ambassador. 
illustrations, including the frontispiece in color, are by HOWARD PYLE. 


Paleontological Progress of 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, MLD. iilustrated. 
White Man’s Africa, By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 


The fiction of the number is especially 
Martian,” by 
and 





e du Maurier, and short stories by Brander Matthews 
APRIL ISSUE 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


the career of the distinguished President « 
of Mexico, whose patriotism and grasp of 
affairs have made such a vivid impression 
upon the recent history and fortunes of 
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Little Books on Religion 


New Volumes: 


WHY BE A CHRISTIAN? 


By the Rev. MArcus Dops. Oblong 18mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 
The Trials of Youth—David: A Study for Young Men—Why be Religious 
—Hindrances to the Acceptance of Christ. 


GOSPEL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


By the Rev. JAMES DENNEY. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 


The Question of Misgiving—The Question of Doubt—The Question of Fail- 
ure—The Question of Poverty—The Question of Remonstrance—The Question 
of Ambition—The Question of Folly. 


THE UNITY AND SYMMETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. J. MonrRoE Gisson, M.A., D.D. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 
An interesting study of the continuity of the Bible as one book. 


FOUR PSALMS. 


By the Rev. GEorGE ADAM SMITH. Oblong, 18mo, 50 cents net. 

Psalm XXIII: God Our Shepherd—Psalm XXXVI: The Greater Realism— 
Psalm LII: Religion the Open Air of the Soul—Psalm CXXI: The Ministry of 
the Hills and All Great Things. 








Already Published :—(each 50 cents net.) 
The Upper Room. By the Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. 
Christ and the Future Life. By the Rev. R. W. DALE. 
The Seven Words from the Cross. By.the Rev. W. RoBertson NICOLL. 
The Vision of aProphet. By the Rev. Marcus Dons. 
The Four Temperaments, By the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


Little Books on the Conduct of Life 


(Each 18mo, cloth, 50 cents.) 


The Four Pillars of the Home. By R. F. Horton, D.D., author of Art of 
Living Together. 





Previously Published: 
The Art of Living Together. By F. R. Horton. 
When the Worst Comes to the Worst. By W. Ropertson NICOLL. 
On Money. By Bishop THOROLD. 
On Marriage. By Bishop THOROLD. 
The Child, the Wise Man and the Devil. By Coutson KeRNAHAN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


The issue of THe INDEPENDENT for April Ist will contain, 
in addition to poems, stories and other features, a number of 
articles upon the 


Federation of Young Peoples’ Societies, 


Including: 


Bishop W. X. Ninde, D.D., President of the Board of 
Control of the Epworth League. 

John Willis Baer, General Secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., Trustee of the Christian En- 
deavor Society. 

John T. Beckley, D.D., Trustee of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

E. E. Chivers, D.D., General Secretary of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union. 

Rev. J. A. Duff, General Secretary of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, United Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. S. P. Spreng, President of the Young People’s Al- 
liance of the Evangelical Association. 

J. P. Landis, D.D., President of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of United Brethren. 

E. F. Eilert, President of the Lutheran League. 

H. K. Carroll, LL.D. 











































































Subscription, $3.00 a Year. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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The largest clientele of intelligent, 
thoughtful readers reached by any 
periodical, daily, weekly or monthly 
in the world during 1896 was that 
of The | 
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...-During 1897.... 


THE COSMOPOLITAN will present a 
valuable series of papers on the 
great industries and more impor- 
tant operations of finance and busi- 
ness. They will be from the pens of 
men thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
jects of which they write. No busi- 
ness man, however high his place in 
the financial world, or humble his commercial life, but will find interest- 
esting and instructive material in this series. It will constitute a very 
complete course of business training, and every young man just entering 
commercial life, and every old man. however experienced, will alike find 
it of value. The first of the series is in the March number, on 


“The Methods of Banking ”’ 












AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF 
PAPERS ON THE CONDUCT OF 
GREAT BUSINESS 

OPERATIONS. 





by THOMAS L. JAMES, formerly Postmaster-General, many years 
president of the Lincoln National Bank. This paper is illustrated by por- 
traits of twelve of the leading bankers of New York, taken for THE COS- 
mMoPO IT * Nl 8 thaie hoek afficas by flash-light. 

a. Mr. Julian Hawthorne is on his way 
to India, as commissioner for THE 
COSMOPOLITAN, to investigate the 
famine and plague now desolating that 
land. India is the least known of the 
populous countries of the earth, and it 
is worth while sending there an 
American with an establisned reputation for fairness and sincerity, who 
will paint in his own graphic style, the actual condition of affairs. 


I.—The Famine in India. 
Il.—The Plague in India. 





| JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
| GOES TO INDIA TO INVES- 


TIGATE PLAGUE, FAMINE 
AND BRITISH RULE FOR 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 





I11.—British Rule in India. 
1V.—Commerce and Finance in India. 
V.—The Future of India. 


will be studied for THE COSMOPOLITAN’S readers by Mr. Hawthorne. 


These papers will embrace one of the most important series ever presented 
in a magazine. 





If Du Maurier had not chosen ‘ The 
Martians’’ as his last title, that would 
have been the name of the new story 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, to be begun in the 
April COSMOPOLITAN. ‘‘ The War of 
the Worlds’’ is one of the most bril- 
liant pieces of imagination ever put in 
words. Swift and Poe, Jules Verne 
and Flammarion have all been left behind by the boldness of this new 
conception of lr. Wells. lars, growing cold through the ages, the fight 
for life on that planet has developed the intelligence of its people to acute- 
ness many centuries in advance of the inhabitants of our globe. They 
determine to migrate and seize upon our warmer soil. England is the 


point at which they arrive, and the interest is intense from the first to 
the closing chanter 


THE NEW STORY 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
BY WELLS—TO BEGIN IN 
APRIL COSMOPOLITAN. 








During 1897 THE COSMOPOLITAN 
will contain a series of articles bearing 
upon the merits and defects of the 
educational system of the present day 
—and the kind of education demanded 
by modern life. Some able educators 
have promised to contribute to the 
series. With a view to the broadest 
possible discussion, the editor of THE COSMOPOLITAN has prepared a 
table of subjects which seem valuable for the equipment of the young man 
or woman entering the world as constituted in the year of our Lord 1897. 
The courses of the great universities will be placed in comparison with 
this table, and the opinions of officers of the university sought in criti- 
cism or defence of the merits of the existing arrangement of studies. It 
can de no harm to have, just at the close of the nineteenth century, a 
general discussion of the merits of our educational methods. On the con- 
trary, it may serve a useful purpose—and it will be interesting to know 
what leading educators really think of the system in vogue. 










DOES MODERN COLLEGE 
EDUCATION EDUCATE IW 
THE BROADEST AND MOST 
LIBERAL SENSE OF 
THE TERM? - 





ON ALL NEWS STANDS. PRICE, 10 CENTS, 
OR, $1.00 A YEAR. IRVINGTON, NEW YORK. 
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will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mig. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,686,776 
Insuranee in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


Bev: deciding what wheel you 

















The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is 
the acme of bicycle construction. 
New and expensive . of 
“construction involved make the 
cost of building enormous. Hence 
the price is $100. 


The only bicycle 
with true bearings 


Last year the Waverley was as 
good as any wheel in the market— 
better than most. Because new 
machinery was not needed for its 
continued construction, the price 
of the improved 1896 model has 
been reduced to $60—a saving of 
$25 to you. Catalogue Free. 

Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


a. 
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FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 





26 numbers, post paid, for $1.0v. 
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Financial. 
The Lake Shore Refunding. 


THE refunding of the whole debt of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad at 34%, now practically com- 
pleted, isan event worthy of extended 
comment, The bonds of the Lake 
Shore, amounting to about $45,000,000 
—now bearing 7% and maturing within 
a few years—have all been provided for 
by the sale toa syndicate of $50,000,000 
of bonds, bearing 3%% at par. The 
syndicate expect to exchange the out- 
standing bonds, not yet due, into the 
new issues or to sel] the new bonds to 
the public at a small premium. 

That so large an issue of bonds 
should be all taken by a syndicate at so 
low a rate of interest speaks highly for 
the credit of the company, which, in- 
deed, is one of the best in the United 
States. The transaction has also shown 
to other companies in good credit the 
way to reduce their present interest 
charges on bonds soon to become due; 
and to this idea in part is owing the re- 
cent advance in certain railroad shares 
upon the exchanges. Without tak- 
ing into account the bonds of defaulted 
roads, the list of railway bonds matur- 
ing before 1905 and bearing 5% or more, 





-foots up more than $700,000,000, Re- 


funding those at 4% with all allowances 
would save $17,000,000 a year. In- 
cluded in this list are many bonds of 
companies in strong credit where re- 
funding is entirely feasible. For exam- 
ple, the New York Central has $70,000, - 
ooo of bonds maturing within eight years | 
of which half are drawing 7%. The Chi- 
cago and Northwestern has $22,000,000 
of similar bonds, while the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul has $55,000,- 
ooo of bonds bearing 8% and 7% and 
maturing before 1gi1o. Allthese bonds, 
figuring on the premiums at which they 
sel] in the market, are now bringing to 
their owners but 4% or less. It will be 
strange if many companies do not in 
the near future take advantage of these 
facts and refund their bonded debt so as 
to save 2 or 3% in interest charges 
yearly. The low rate of interest on 
good corporation mortgages now pre- 
vailing has this good effect, that it 
gives to the companies the opportunity 
of saving in fixed charges a part at 
least of the sums lost in recent years by 
the enforced reduction in freight rates. 

The average returns on capital have 
been falling of late years over the whole 
world. Will the interest rate on good 
securities continue to fall? Or will it 
advance toward the higher rates ruling 
in previous years? These are questions 
of great practical importance, tho for 
answers we must rely principally upon 
opinions as to the future. From one 
point of view the low rate on the new 
Lake Shore bonds is a sign of depres- 
sion, since investors are yet continuing 
to draw a marked line of distinction 
between bonds good and _ indifferent; 
for the former they are willing to pay 
high prices, or—which is the same 
thing—accept low interest rates; while 
for the latter there is but little demand, 
even at fairly low prices. When busi- 
ness revives and it is seen that invest- 
ments now considered doubtful are 
reasonably sure of success under the 
changed conditions, the prices of such 
second-class mortgages will advance. 
Whether the prices of ‘‘gilt-edged” 
bonds will decline when there is a de- 
mand for the capital now lying idle, is 
a question. 

As an offhand opinion, one might 
well say that good bonds will decline in 
proportion as second-class bonds ad- 
vance when prosperity returns; but 
other things must be considered. As 
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the world grows older and civilization 
becomes more complex, there comes 
upon the money market an increasing 
amount of what may be called trust or 
special funds for investment. More 
and more are large estates turned into 
trust funds; but perhaps the most 
striking illustration lies in the vast ac- 
cumulations of money by the life and 
fire companies in our day, sums un- 
known before, and which, being in the 
nature of trust moneys, must be in- 
vested in a manner to secure the princi- 
pal at all hazards. These amounts and 
similar capital create an increasing de- 
mand for good investments, good bonds, 
and the like. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether the rate of interest received 
from first-class securities will again ad- 
vance to anything like former figures. 
The syndicate purchasers of Lake Shore 
bonds are experienced financial men, 
and would not risk ‘buying the new 
bonds at par and with so low an inter- 
est rate, did they not feel sure that the 
whole amount of bonds could be sold 
at a premium to those in search of ab- 
solutely safe investments. 

This continued decline in the returns 
on money safely invested, is a social 
phenomenon of the first importance to 
those who depend in whole or in part 
upon investments for their living. 
Along with an increasing standard of 
luxury in daily life goes a decreasing in- 
come. This would be severe upon the 
class mentioned were it not that prices 
of the necessaries of existence are now 
lower than ever; and a rise in prices 
might be accompanied with a slight rise 
in the interest rate hereafter. But at 
any rate it requires now a larger amount 
of principal than ever before to yield a 
required income to a family; and this 
fact alone will have an _ intensifying 
effect upon some of our sociological 
problems. 





State Banks. 


ATTENTION is called to the quarterly 
statements of a number of the State 
banks doing business in this city, pub- 
lished in our columns this week. A 
summary of the more important items 
is given herewith: 


BANK OF AMERICA. 





ee ee eres ae ee $32,523,585 
ON ARO Ser erie 1,500,000 
NINE oi os 5a sins co e.cadines as s.0* 2,250,000 
Undivided DEED ooo 6s 500sc0s yaa 229,255 
Ind fainter sn pinds sown cicicenss 28,544,330 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
WRDNNONB Gs cai s oo. Hisicsinws sehes $1,414,836 
Capital stock..............seeeees 100,000 
Undivided profits 218,984 
Deposits.....ccccccccccees avasepee 1,095,852 
ORIENTAL BANK 
RESOULCES.....ccccccccccreccccccces $2,433,661 
Copheel BORER 019.050 0000.00hocpee0 es 300,000 
SArOUUe. 5 cddeidess 85.46 dene. ssuedes 300,000 
Undivided profits he Ua eh 3 94,218 
eae 739,443 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
EE PP ee ee $7,475,762 


Capital stock.. 
GRIME oc sc devtsacccestce uae 000 
Undivided profits «2% 6019 
DePOsits.....ccccccccccccccesesesec 








Monetary Affairs. 


BusINEss is already feeling the de- 
rangements accompanying tariff agita- 
tion. Debate in the House will be 
shut off March 31st, members having 
voted to pass the measure on that date. 
How long the Senate will continue in 
debate is not known. That body is 
likely to materially modify the bill, 
and can easily consume six or eight 
weeks which would make the time 
about June ist. The most sanguine 
friends of the Dingley bill hope to have 
it pass both branches of Congress by 
June ist, tho the probabilities still are 
that the bill will not become effective 
earlier than July 1st. Exceptions may 
be made in sugar, wool and tobacco, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


there being strong pressure for making 
these sections take effect on-date of 
passage in order to check anticipatory’ 
imports. For the next eight or ten 
weeks, therefore, business is likely to 
remain in suspense; and transactions 
will be more influenced by prospective 
legislation than by supply and demand. 
Outside of tariff affairs there is little 
change in the business situation. 
Storms and floods interrupted traffic in 
some parts of the country, while re- 
ports from other sections of the interior 
are of a hopeful character. The 
volume of business continues below 
normal proportions, and complaints 
have not ceased; but recuperative in- 
fluences gain in’ strength, and much 
relief will be felt when Congress ad- 
journs. The scare among importers 
over a retroactive bill has passed off; 
but withdrawals from bond reached un- 
precedented figures for a few days, and 
largely increased the public revenue for 
a period, without, however, materially 
increasing the Treasury holdings of 
gold. 





Wall Street readily responds to favor- 
able influences and meets adverse news 
with more resistance than usual. The 
stock market has been strong in spots, 
the Vanderbilt, Morgan and Flower 
specialties each advancing in succession. 
It is quite evident that some of the 
large capitalists are working for higher 
prices with stronger purpose than 
usual. Their success, however, is lim- 
ited by the absence of investment or 
outside speculative buying. New York 
Central was conspicuously strong upon 
the announcement that, following the 
Lake Shore plan, the company had 
arranged for refunding its bonds matur- 
ing before 1905 upon a3 4% basis. This 
was probably the most favorable inci- 
dent of the week. Railroad earnings 
are still unsatisfactory, but decreases 
are growing smaller, 45 roads reporting 
decreases aggregating less than 1% in 
the second week of March. London 
was a liberal seller of American stocks 
on every advance. Bysome the selling 
was attributed to fears over the Cretan 
situation; but the steadiness of British 
consols indicates that in well-informed 
circles there is yet little fear of serious 
international difficulties. Our foreign 
trade returns continue to show a large 
excess of exports over imports; but 
these differences are gradually growing 
less. Exports are lessening, the heavy 
season being about over, while imports 
are increasing. Better trade prospects 
and the forthcoming advances in the 
tariff should stimulate imports, altho 
thus far the inward movement of for- 
eign goods has been much less than 
anticipated, and scarcely exceeds the 
small figures of 1896, A large rush of 
raw materials may be expected in an- 
ticipation of the new duties. The or- 
ders placed for foreign manufactured 
goods have been below expectations, 
for the reason that the season is well 
advanced and the goods could not be 
made and shipped here in time. 
Many importers, also, remember the 
injurious effects of over-importations 
when the tariff was last advanced. 
The total exports of merchandise from 
the United States in February were 
$84,433,000, an increase over 1896 of 
$1,369,000. The total imports during 
the same period amounted to $59,956,- 
ooo, a decrease of $3,933,000. This 
left an excess of exports over imports 
for the month of $24,476,000 against 
$19,174,000 in 1896. There is little en- 
couragement in these figures for an early 
renewal of gold exports. The local 
money market is slightly firmer, call 
loans ruling 1%@2% on stock collat- 
eral, Time money is firm at 2@4% for 
One to nine months respectively, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

















March 20. Marchi3. Decrease. 
$506, 370,000 912, *$457, 

534,200 85,274,100 *260,100 

1 Oy 900 112,262,900 6,046,000 

£74,328,500 578,693,800 4,365,200 

15,952,900 16,211,300 258,400 





The following shows the relation be- 


tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


DPOGRE. 0.5. .sccc00 534,200 $85,274,100 *$260,100 
eat tenders. Toe 16.00 900 112,262,900 6,046,000 
Total peas. #191,7 751,10 100 $197,537.000 $5,785,900 
Reserve requt 
ag’t de hn ig 143,582,125 144,673,450 1,091,825 
Excess res’rve. “BAB, 168,975 $52,863,550 $4,694,575 


* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 


‘the Associated Banks at this date of 


each of the last five years was as follows: 


March 2ist, 896—Surplus. 
Marcn 23d, 1895—Surplus.. 
March 4th, 1894—Surplus, 
March 25th, i893—Surplus.. 
March 23th, 1892—Surplus 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


$19,042,675 
14,145,500 








Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 


aoe Asked. 
New 4s, Registered 12384 
New 4s, Coupons 123he 
4s, Registered 1114 
4s, Coupons 11334 
5s, Registered 11454 
5s, Coupons... 





Currency 68, 1898... 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 





























Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked 
ION. «oc 05008dsseseesessess 325 315 pRoe 
American Exchang -- 17436 173 176 
BOWEPY.....-cc00e oo ps ] 300 “ 
Broadway mode be 2 230 2 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ - «12746 135 140 
Central National.............. 160 160 170 
Chase National. o §=62SS 400 ame 

29744 290 30J 
4,250 4,000 4,500 
462 500 ey 
125 15 135 
175 170 Hehe 
204 206 210 
136 133 140 
Bug 285 300 
136 133 
275 2 
255 5 
3,040 2,900 

RE Or 500 
First National of §.1.. 12814 14 
fourteenth Street. 170 thats 
Fourth National 181 1 185 

franklin........ rh) mu 77 
Gallatin Nationa 310 310 
Garfield National.... — 500 
German American............ 120 110 
German Exchange... -. 360 340 360 
Germania.. 400 350 
a 17536 165 
311 320 3830 
105 88 
aia inwenenee 150 155 
530 525 535 
151 140 
lju 185 
<i 136 es 
Lincoln National.............. 670 70 ee 
hd site 008s gu enecine 21254 220 230 
Market and Fulton.. o «= 210 220 
Mechanics’............. -- @& 185 187 
hanics’ and Trad - «127% 130 135 
Mercantile........ os Te 160 
Merchants’............. —« 140 
erchants’ Exchange 115 110 
Metropolis........... -. 430 "425 
M — Morris.. oo 98 
150 155 155 
180 190 
215 285 240 
580 685 
100 eens 
120 120 125 
105 100 110 
1% 100 
132 135 145 
Oriental...... 18234 160 dine 
Pacific 18544 170 ene 
3. Se 266 zu 
People’ 249 210 220 
CL catctedgcdhdadciscucssce 107% 105 110 
Republic Se RES ~-. 154% 150 156 
Seaboard National. . ‘ 173 169 175 
425 wade 
i100 eee 
91 96 
275 age 
114 117 
cae 100 
90 100 
‘san 130 
200 wea 
135 
175 aes 
114 118 
25 coos 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 2oth, were: 





American Exchange. 173 ee 
Broadway..........+s New York.. . 2 
Chemical. ........00+. ‘E50 Phenix...... « 
SE ciccscencdcad | yt Semen 154 
Mechanics’........... | 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. President Clark, of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company, who completes this month 
ten years’ service with that corporation, 
presented at the last meeting of the 
Board a statement of the expenditures 
on capital account under his adminis- 
tration. The amount in round figures 
is $60,000,000, 


. The Court of Directors of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation at the semiannual meeting 
of the shareholders, held in Hongkong, 
February 13th, gave the assets: of the 
bank December 31st at $184,118,801.26, 
The profits of the half year, after de- 
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ducting all charges and making allow- 
ance for bad and doubtful accounts, 
amounted to $1,761,136.75. Of this 
sum $500,000 was carried to the reserve 
fund, which fund now stands credited 
with $6, 500,000. 


. The receivers of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company have issued 
astatement showing that from March 
Ist, 1896, to February Ist, 1897, they 
expended for additions to the plant, 
equipment of the road and betterments, 
a sum of nearly $7,000,000. Upon tak- 
ing possession of the road they found 
that it was necessary, in their opinion, 
to at once improve the physical condi- 
tion of the road. The track was not in 
first-class condition, and the equipment 
was not sufficient to handle the business 
that they felt the road was legitimately 
entitled to. 


...The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railway Company, some little time 
since secured a controlling interest in 
the Atlantic and Pacific and has recent- 
ly purchased the road formerly oper- 
ated by the Atlantic and Pacific from 
The Needles to Mojave, a distance ot 
240 miles. This has been known as 
the Mojave Division. This gives the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé a 
through line from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Diego, and direct con- 
nection is made with the Southern 
Pacific at Mojave for San Francisco 


. The following securities were sold 

at auction: 
$120,000 first mort. 30-year 5% gold bonds, 
1925, Galveston, La Porte and Houston 
Ry. Co., coup. attached, due October 


MOR BM oa<:daciceivasd i¢ee Ghaorencesaddeh 26 
2 memberships N. Y. Prod. Ex..........$150 
7 shares State Trust Co...........s00c00 195 
20 shares Atlantic Trust Co......... 176@178 
10 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co...... 277 
17 shates’U. S. Trust Col... 2 ...3.55:: 1,125%4 
10 shares Holland Trust Co............. 60% 
$4,230AtlanticMu.Ins.Co. scrip, 1892-’96 10534 
20 shares Manhattan Life Ins. Co........ 400 
15 shares Guaranty Trust Co............ 406 
100 shares Illinois Cent. Rd. Co......... y 
17 shares Ill. Cent. Leased Lines........ 92% 
6, shares: Cons. Gas Co. 6... .ccessccevee 15834 
$12,000 No. Pac. Rd. Genl. Lien 3% 

Meo ewictgs reddidionhes naeteda 5434 
50 shares No. Pac. Rd. pref. voting 

CONE Riis cote cvinsectnsacudnvappnneueesis 37% 
$13,000 Alb. and Sus. Rd. Co. cons. 6s..118%4 
$3,000 N. Y., L. and W. Rd. ist 6s....... 13534 
$20,000 Col. and Ind. Cent. Rd. 1st 7s...12034 
$12,000 Un. N. J. Rd. and Canal Co. 48..112% 


$15,000 Erie Rd. Co. 1st cons. 7s........ 13934 
$19,000 Pitts.,O. and St. L. Rd. 1st cons. 7s.110 

. The New Jersey Junction & Con- 
necting Railroad has been completed, 
and will probably be in operation with- 
ina week or so. This is the most ex- 
pensive railroad in the world. It isless 
than half a mile long and cost $2, 500,- 
ooo. It is a connecting link between 
all of the railroads—except the Pennsyl- 
vania—terminating at Hoboken, Jersey 
City and Communipaw. It passes un- 
der the Pennsylvania road at the Point 
of Rocks in Jersey City. Eight years 
have been consumed in legal and phys- 
ical battles of all sorts to perfect the 
construction of the road. It is expected 
that the new line will afford direct com- 
munication for all the freight and pas- 
senger business of the railroads north 
and south of the Pennsylvania system, 
which are the West Shore, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie, 
Lehigh Valley, Baltimore & Ohio, Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, Philadelphia & 
Reading, Newark and New York and 
the National Docks railroads and their 
several branches. 

DIVIDENDS, 


The Dan Talmage’s Sons Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2%, 
payable April 1st. The stock is quoted 
at 100 asked ex-dividend. 

The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of three 
dollars per share, payable April 15th, 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, | = 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
$10,000. 


ip oe 
five yes cars. osting ove abso ae Will pay = 
semi-annually. Address INVESTME 
er.. Robt. 
ants pa 


3 r Municipal Warrants or. Robt. 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES|= 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MIDDLESEX 





, this office. 
Safest ag time 














1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-ap Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of ist mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BYLAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


1 apel depository for mg a ne 
guardian, ti 


his Com is a le 
end i d to act as 


T 
into Court, and is autho! 
or executor. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the ead 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of es 
aes and benevolent Institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs James, Vice Pres. 
dames 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THOENELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


WitiiaM H , Maer, JR., 
Wu. D. SLO 

Gustav H. Sonwan, 
Frank LyMAN, 
Groree F. VieTor, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILuis JaMzs, 

JOuN A. STEWAR’ 

JouN HaRsEN RHOADES, 


WILLIaM RocKEFELLER, 
ALEx. E. Onr, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 


D.O MILLs. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
Q THE BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
at the close of business on the sixteenth day of March, 
1897 : 





RESOURCES. 





a 
8. legal tenders and circulating notes 





of National banks...... .........0..-00s000 839,411 00 
items, viz.: 
ills and checks for the next 
a by exchanges............ 177 
Other items carried as cash. ___ 54614 04 
321,791 25 
Due from Treasurer of the U. et. Slavmesesone 20,000 00 
SE, sicducnnteeestuaschanshabvn-swenien $7,475,762 36 
LIABILITIES. 





Capita) ri paid in, in cash... $300, payn4 4 
Undivided profits, less expense’ and taxes 
ik ebtinbinhbs hes +acoresepuagporessenence 226,618 89 
Due depositors............+.-++ 
Due trust companies, banks. 
—_ and brokers, an 
a eare 591,504 80 
Unpai dividends.............. 2 0— -— 6,849,148 47 47 
SIDER. .iinsirpane see qawsspreonsoswasecd pete . $7,475,762 36 36 
Strate or NEw youn, xs Coozry OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
THEODORE ROG ent, and EDWARD 
C. EVANS, Logg os of PF pANE OF Fd ae 
LIS, a located and do at No. 
wes Unie } in the city of m York, in said 


being duly sworn, each for himself » 88 
that, The foregoing mg ay tyes the og 


panying the same, in a 

Trent of the condition of the seid bank af the close 
of business on _- aaa day of Marc! 

business of sa 


notice rooeited ¢ from ¥ Superintendent 
ignat sixteenth day of March, "188, as the day 
ponents 


Tom & 

ob per ome said a . 
ie were pened enter e 

rvision. ~~ THEO. 


Severally 
the 17th 


ba 


and for the Gay and ¢ Sounty ot New 












‘THE INDEPENDENT 


OF THE 
Ayat the clowe of 


BE BANE (OF. 





LIABILITIES. 
Fn na stock paid in, in cash............... 





banks 


bankers coumpanias, 6 and 
Un 


28,544,330 12 


naanébaliiiebentiipseaties«knipababtinchhh Sm mnae 
w Yo County oF New York 
PE and WALTER 
WHET, Gaanier of the Ley 0. 6+ FS a 
‘and do’ at Nos. 


WILLIA 
M. BEN 
bank 


ess on the 16th day 
of March, 1897; and they further that the business of 


said bank has 
, the 


the Super- 
the 16th day of + 
shall be 





WILLIAM H. PERKINS sunttaah, 
Severally seoiked nde wanted noe 
sul sworn th de ts, 
the 18th day of March, 1897, _— me q — 
Cuas. D. CHICHESTER 
Notary Public. 





UARTERLY PEDORT OF THE ELEVENTH 





WARD B at the close of business, 
the 16th day of March, Bon 
RESOURCES. 

i GR iiss ns tn cnitecesencsine conse $853, 
Shhh cin cpeueudhisbiakantacncenbecnecks it % 
Due from 

a Cae “=a brok- 
ER RI $43,526 07 
Due. from approved reserve 
BTID, 50 scncccccccccsscccses 118,087 37 usu 
Banking house and lot........ 45,000 00 ~~ 
Other real estate.............. 1,0% 00 
Stocks and bonds..................cesseeeees 3ove 0 
nde ob dentinsbee SkGegas she sel gare thedeeses 114,211 00 
od "Satfonal ben tenders and circulating notes per 
Col eee Baa. «... 00.0000 se0ccen veers 250 00 
Bills ‘and 'e vehiecks for the $71,409 19 
nex ‘8 exchanges... J 1 
Othe: A carried as cash. 146 38 
71,595 57 
evs csgeecctenitbaiovicnecacseedeysstnss $1,414,836 04 
LIABILITIES. 
Coomeas stock paid in, in cash............... $100,000 00 
adivided ween, less current expenses 
"— taxes — bob oskepbcueecedubecabs iaairese 218,988 58 
Due depositors.............. $1,095,770 46 
Amount ane 3 not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends........... 82 00 
1,095,852 46 
BE, cc bivesisccdhcsconnenentsvndeganaia $1,414,836 04 


State or New York, County or New Y 
HARLES E. BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH 
WARD BANE, a bank located and do! q 
147 Avenue D, in the city of New York, in said county, 
pong duly sworn, for himself, says that the Scouts re- 
— . with the ay te mpanying the same, is, in all 
a tru tof the = of’ the said 

bank, at "the close of business on the 16t y 
1897 ; ‘and he further he that the deme of said bank 

been transacted 








te Jor W. SwaInE 
nr” xo in gy ings Coun County 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIENTAL 
at ie close 0} us! on t 
day of March, 1897: eee 





RESOURCES. 








erdrafts 213 
Due — — companie: —— bankers, 
and brokers........... 135,029 62 
Banking houte and lot. 
Other real estate ............. 
131, 
ee GE WOREB Ss. i oon es cocvcccveescevsssce ri) % 
Dn weccnvceccccsscccccecocvcccsccestccescs 235,516 15 
. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating - 
notes of National Bch asin ts occtsiawe 108,080 00 
Cash items, 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... 32,916 34 
Other items carried as cash. 16,652 77 
149,569 11 
PE. bins tn sonrebes ceepccavegpeorsesouseas $2,438,660 96 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash................ $300,000 00 
O_O EE ree 300,000 00 
Un pon nm less current expenses 
94,217 90 
Due trust companies, ban! 
nkers a brokers, 
savings ha! 300,746 37 
Amount due not included 
—s any of the above 
Unpaid dividends........... 1,829 54 
_ 1,739,443 06 


Tota 
aor... oy New RK, COUNTY OF New Yo 88.. 
CLINTO NW STARKEY President, and NELSON G. 
AYRES, Cashi e Oriental Bank, a bank located 
ea at No. 122 Bowery, in the ony, = 


New Yo: said county, being dul ‘orn, each f 
—— says that the ow eg Ae =, with th the sched: 


accom g the sam a respects, a 
statement Of the condition of of the se Dg bank,at the ‘close 
e 1897 ; 
tran further co that the business ¢ of said bank has been 
e location required by the bankin; 


(hap 5 Laws of 1892), and not élsewhere ; an 
the oy rt is com} 





ed 
of the affairs of said 
supervision. KOS 








f the 
s consent familiarity with an ion 
toot me pe and 


CLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. 


Severally subscribed and ~ $ Geshier. 
the 18th oy. of 
(Seal of Notary.) 


sworn to by both nts. 
on. deponents, 


Jos. E. 
Notary Public (Noid) NY 








LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE DAN TALMAGE’S SONS CO. 
1145 WALL STREET, 
New York, March 16th, 1897. 
” A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF TWO PER CENT. 
has been declared on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 


ban prabe urpeamte trent, Ae 2 it 
April 2d. VID TALMAGE, Treasurer, 
The Renariginat Bell Telephone Co. 
A Dividend of Three Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, April 15th, 1897, 
to Stockholders of record, at the close ot 
business on Saturday, March 27th, 1897. 
The transfer books will be closed from 
March 2gth to April 14th, 1897, both days in- 
cluded. WILLIAM R. Driver, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 17th, 1897. 
MANHATTAN wAILWek eareey 
oven ~, arc 


Fifty-Second 49% are serty, "Dividend, 
a Aguarveriy dividend of One Per Cent.on the capita 
f this Com; bee 

















3 o’clock P.M., ag will Teopened on ‘Eriday, Apri x 





NEW Yoru CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD UO. 
OFFICE OF ad TREASURER 
0th, 1897. 
y, at a meeting 
NK PER og 4 





CHICAGU, MILWAUKEE SST PA 
KAI 1LWAY COMP as 


Yori x M arch 12th, 1897. 
- NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THA 
Me — T A DIVIDEND 








WESTERN alee TELEGRAPH COM- 
P 


New York, March 10th, 1897 
DIVIDEND NO. 114. 

The Board of Di have d da quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of March, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th, inst., and re-opened on the 
morning of A; ril ist, next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN ee REFINING CO. 


w YORK, March —_ 1897. 
The Board of Diesen of the American r Refin- 
ing Com; pany have this = declared the following divi- 


dends payable ape 
On that portion of the rred — which is en- 
per ce: 


po: Prefe: 
titled to quarterly dividends 1 
dy the Common Stock a divi 
‘er books will close on March. toch at three 
cH) ‘clock P.M., and be reopened on April 15th, 1897. 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer 


Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE continues quiet, and 
no particular improvement is antici- 
pated until the future regarding the 
tariff is more certain. Asa rule buyers 
are in a very conservative mood and re- 
fuse to be frightened over the future 
of prices. In fact, the new tariff has 
thus far had much less effect upon 
values, except perhaps in the case of 
wool, than was supposed; for the sim- 
ple reason that it is expected that the 
Senate will materially modify the House 
bill. Floods and storms over large 
sections of country have also materially 
checked business, altho a feeling of 
hopefulness prevails at nearly all trade 
and industrial centers. New business 
in the iron trade is exceedingly light, 
and the lower prices for Bessemer pig 
and for billets failed to stimulate de- 
mand. The textile markets ruled very 
quiet, many buyers having returned to 
their respective markets, Cotton goods 
were in limited demand, but supplies at 
first hands are in better control than a 
few weeks ago. Woolens are also in 
better position, altho less active than 
desired. Wool is active and strong, 
manufacturers and speculators being 
ready purchasers in anticipation of the 
higher tariff. Some manufacturers are 
known to have laid ir. about a years’ 
supply in advance. Cotton was dull 
and steady. Wheat advanced about 
one cent on reports of crop damage. 
Exports of wheat and flour are smaller 
than a year ago; but corn continues to 
goabroad in largely increased quanti- 
ties. The demand for shoes is improv- 
ing, and some manufacturers have all 
the orders that they can conveniently 
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READING NOTICES. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 





other principal functions have not as yet 
been fixed; but it is anticipated that the State Pro- 
cession to Westminster will take place about the 
twenty-first or twenty-second of June, the Accession 
Day falling on Sunday. 


YOUR CHOICE, NOT HOBSON’S. 
Our readers will have noticed in our columns the 





their ne warehouse at 2 Stone . 
They manufacture twelve styles of 
carts, both two and four wheels, with narrow and 
wide’ tires, and made exclusively of hard wood, with 
steel axles, and, what is very much to the point in 
these times, at exceedingly low prices. The freight 
is a mere nothing to any part of the country. Once 
having used one of these carts, it will be very diffi- 
cult to do without one. Messrs Hobson & Co. will 
take pleasure in sending illustrated circulars and full 
conreapendanee regarding these carts. 





Tue old and —— house of Calla- 
nan & Kemp, at 41 ond 4 Street, has been 
known for years as one of tavinediag establishments 


in its line in this city. Sounee Mr. L. J. Callanan 
has succeeded to the business. Mr. Callanan is 
soy interested in good municipal government; 
e citizens of New York owe him a debt of 
punts for the persistence with which he has 
‘ought the violaters of the city ordinance reserving 
the sidewalks for the use of the public. Mr. Calla- 
nan is desirous of bringing before the readers of THe 
INDEPENDENT, and his customers generally, his nu- 
merous blends of coffee and tea, without which he 
rightfully claims no table is ¢ | Cor 
ence or orders have Mr. Callanan’ s personal and 
prompt attention. 


HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY 
Tue men and women bicycle riders of THz InpE- 
PENDENT oo pe ey J a bicycle want to be perfectly 
well assu: in their own minds that they are get- 
ting the highest grade at the most favorable price. 
The Nonotuck Special, the Regular Nonotuck, and 
for ladies the Kathrina and Hampshire wheels, man- 
ufactured by the —y ed Cycle Manufacturing 
Co., of Northampton, Mass., seem to us to fill the 
bill ‘completely. We thoroughly believe that these 
wheels are made from the best possible obtainable 
materials by the best anny mechanics and in the 
best possible way. have some peculiar fea- 
tures which are not Pans in other wheels that ap- 
peal strongly to us, all in the line of greater efficien- 
cy, greater strength, greater durability and easier 
running. The Hampshire led the a er manufac- 
turers in supplying their wheels with large sprockets 
in 1896 m suopiyin x now many of the other manufac- 
turers have ‘adopt ted them. Their oiling device not 
only conveys the oil to the bearings, but is dust- 
proof, and cannot become clogged with dust or dirt. 
The Kathrina, ladies’ wheel, combines a great many 
very desirable features which highly commend it; 
and the Hampshire, at $60, is justly entitled to fa. 
vorable consideration. The prices are $100 and 
for ono Special and Regular Nonotuck, and 
$60 for Kathrina and Hampshire. Illus- 
trated a cutalagues should be sent for. 


HIGH-GRADE BUTTER. 

Ir is a matter of great interest to manufacturers 
and consumers of butter that the highest grade 
should be generally and uniformly produced. There 
will be of necessity enough poor butter to answer 
the trade requirements for the manufacture of crack- 
= and for other purposes for which it is demanded. 

here seems to us to be so much in the claims made 
the De Laval Separator Co., of 74 Cortlandt St., 
ya York, _-4 the use of their separators that they 
should not be passed lightly by, but demand and 
should receive the greatest consideration. Fortu- 
nately, the ence of thousands of butter makers 
in the United — all tends in one direction, which 
is that the use of the Laval Separators insures 
that the cream shall go to the ripening room in the best 
possible condition for perfect butter making and in 
better condition in various r ts than is otherwise 
attainable. This having been done, of course it does 
not follow that in the hands of incompetent persons 
good butter will be the result; but under the condi- 
tions which should prevail in butter makirg good 
amd will - ae 7 the rule. = e a pore 
oO. special stress on their ** Alpha”’ 
and" Baby wi ‘Separa oom and they claim that under 
the same condones of manufacture * Alpha ”’-made 
butter will invariably score from 3.to 30 points more 
than butter made with any other separator or cream- 
ing ae. Nowadays the successful men are 
those who succeed, and they succeed because they 
make use of the best appliances—in a word, are up- 
to-date, nineteenth century men of affairs. ‘The De 
Laval Separator Co. will send to any person inter- 
— their descriptive catalogues, which to those 
uainted with the De Laval Separator possess 
i of the highest order. 

















Fine Imported 
Covert Cloths. 


For tailor-made Suits in Grays, Blue-grays, 
Medium, Tan and Green mixtures, hard twisted, 
crisp finished Goods, 

$1.50 per yard. 
Another assortment of the new tailor-cloth Mel- 
tonette, in the fashionable shades, 

$1.25 per yard. 


Elegant Paris Crashes, pure Flax Linen Suit: 
ings, in tied drawn-work effects, to show 
colored linings. 

Spotted, flowered and bordered French Novelty 
Challies—over a thousand pieces just received. 
Challies at the Eleventh Street entrance. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York, 
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FURNISHINGS. 


Silk Petticoats, 
Plain Glacé and Brocaded 
Silk Petticoats, 
Twilled Silk Matinées, 
Paris-Made Underwear. 
CORSETS. 


New Models. Paris Styles. 


INFANTS’ WEAR. 
Piqué Coats, Hand-Made Dresses, 
French Mull Caps. 


CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
Coats, Jackets & School Dresses. 


Broadway A> 19h st. 


NEW YORK. 








Economical Persons 


Who favor the saving of expense without sacrific- 
ing the ——,! will best advance their own inter- 
b: di heir ig to LEwaNnpo’s for sci- 





es' 

entific treatmen i 
Skill, experience and proper utensils all sorhine 

there to renew the original freshness properly. 





Special Prices: 
Men’s Suits 


Dyed or Cleansed, Carefully Pressed, 
$2.00 per Suit. 


Blankets and Lace 
Curtains Property cteansea, 
75 cts. per pair. 
Women’s and Children’s 


Clothing Cleansed and Dyed any 
Color at Reasonable Prices. All work 
returned as soon as you want it. 


LEWANDO’S 


W. L. CROSBY, Manager, 
FANCY DYERS, FRENCH CLEANSERS. 
MAIN OFFICES: 

17 Temple Place, Boston, 

479 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Agents everywhere. 





We dye or cleanse all materials, silks, woolens, 
cottons, linens, and mixtures, including ‘clothing for 
pam Women or or Children (whole or ripped), rugs, 

carpets, portiéres, real laces, curtains, table covers, 
furniture covering, feathers, gloves, etc. 


Lewando’s, 
Oldest, Largest, Best. 


Book of Useful Information for Stamp. 

















MUSIC, 





Lstablished 61 Years. 


Jardine Organs 


Especially fine in tone production, electric tracker and 
tubular action systems, and various new inventions. Send 
for catalogue of Church, Chamber and Concert Organs. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N.Y, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Protection to Purchasers 








We caution the public against purchasing imitations of obsolete forms 
of our machines. We keep up with the latest developments in the art, 
making nothing but the highest grade of product, and have achieved 
unqualified success in its sale; hence many attempts at imitation, and the 


‘Illegal use of our trade name. 


A Brass Medallion, of the elliptical form shown above, bears our regis- 
tered trade-mark, and is placed upon the head of every machine made by us. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT IT. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SPRING TRIPS 


California 


by trains consisting of sleeping, dining, library and ob- 
servation cars, with time schedules so arranged as to in- 
clude the cafions, passes, and other interesting scencry 
en route by daylight. 

Leaving New York in April, visiting all the 
Leading Cities and Resorts of the West, as 
follows : 

Tour No. 1.—Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Manitou, 
Garden of the Gods, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Alaska, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Minneapolis, St. Paul, etc. 

Tour No. 2.—Same as No. 1, except omitting Alaska. 

Tour No. 3.—Chicago, Kansas City, Santa Fé, Salt 
Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods, Denver, etc. 

Each trip b round of the 
California resorts, the Fos San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San José, Lick Observatory, San Rafael, San 
Francisco, etc. The Yosemite Valley is optional. 
The tickets allow the passengers absolute freedom of 
movement. There will be other tours to Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park during the summer months. 

Tours to Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, Japan, Round the 
World, Europe, etc. 

Railroad and steamship tickets at lowest rates. 

Descriptive pamphlets can be had on application 








EUROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD.— 
Parties Leave April — May 8th, June 5th, 12th, July 
8d, 7th, for Ewer: 9 Up ’Se 4 Round the 
World. CLARK aM, T URI 

lll in~ £4 a York. 


Tours to California via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


In Southern California is found the realization of 
a dream of the ancients. Here are the ‘ Golden 
Apples of the Hesperides,” ripening beneath a sky 
more beautiful than that of Rome, and in a climate 
more perfect than that of Athens. Never in the wild- 
est flights of his imagination did either Homer or 
Hesiod ever conceive of a garden richer in verdant 
beauty, more productive of luscious fruit, or set amid 
more picturesque and lovely surroundings. Here 
the rose entwines the orange, and the snow-mantled 
peaks of the Sierras reflect the golden glow of the 
evening twilight. 
he last of the Pennsylvania Railroad tours to 
California will leave New York and Philadelphia 
March 27th, stopping at Chicago, Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Sprin ngs and the ‘Garden of the Gods,’ 
and Salt Lake City. Tourists will travel by special 
train of Pullman palace cars going, and return on 
regular trains via any route within nine months. 
Regular one-way or round-trip tickets will be issued 
for this tour in connection with a special ticket cov- 
ering Pullman accommodations, meals, and other 
tour features going. The latter ticket'will be sold 
at the following rates: From New York, Philadel- 
~ le Harrisburg, or Altoona, $60.00; Pittsburg, 





Apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, stating return route desired. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Charch, 


The most aiameiie located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently oy by a new and handsome addition that 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East 14th St.,Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
9 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


COOK’S TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Arrangements suited to all. gee routes, 

best accommodation: 

High-class sitay Parties lea March 27, May 8, 

29, June UIs 

GRAND! sui MiMEK CRUISE or Ss S. OHIO 

8 for $475 up, leaving J 
‘miiniauy icbemaaieane of oe Prices 
VACATION TOURS TO EUROPE. 
a COOK & SON, 


261a 1225 Broadway, New Y 
Puiadelphasht Chere St. rat ds,t0o Weskinnronst. 


“ANNU AL EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Limited part rsonally conducted by Prof. CAMLtLLE 
THUR ANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg, Boston. 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited ” 


—BETWEEN— 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly sueigped with, elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars, built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. All the cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 


Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 

















Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line, 





furmer capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in the country. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The Standard American Brand : : : : Established 1860 


SPENCERIAN 








DROP US A LINE 
¥f you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your oo 





Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receiptof TEN CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Insurance. 
Is There a Presbyterian Arith- 
metic ? 


A CIRCULAR of the United Presby- 
terian Mutual Benefit Association of 
Monmouth, Ill., has come tous. This 
‘is organized for the purpose of giving 
to members of the United Presbyterian 
Church the advantages of a cheap life 
insurance.’’ We have always maintained 
that simple arithmetic proves the im- 
possibility of ‘‘cheap life insurance.” 
The proposition is that at the death of 
each member, whenever occurring, his 
representatives shall receive $1,000; 
this proposition underlies every insur- 
ance organization. Whence is the 
money to come? If from the member- 
ship solely—as it must be in any scheme 
of mutuai or self-supporting insur- 
ance—this money must be paid: in 
before it can be paid out, and each 
member, on the average, must pay in 
$1,000, premiums and interest together, 
plus working expenses. What one 
fails to pay, by dying early, the others 
must make up. Hence life insurance, 
created and made possible only by 
funds actually paid in, cannot be 
called ‘‘ cheap.”’ 

If it is ever cheap in the common 
comparative sense, by being supplied 
by Association A for less money than 
by others, A must have advantages 
over the others in one or more of these 
ways, namely: it must get a higher in- 
terest, and of course it must have goodly 
accumulations in order to have interest; 
or it must run on a largely reduced ex- 
pense rate; or it must have especially 
favorable mortality: 2. ¢., its members 
must average a longer term of paying 
in than usual. This statement seems 
to make it clearly unnecessary to go 
further than to say that no association, 
in any locality or by any form, can ob- 
tain any very marked advantages over 
others in ability to make a dollar of in- 
come good for more insurance than 
others can. 

However, this circular proceeds to 
say that the United Presbyterians have 
been debarred from cheap insurance 
because all the assessment societies 
have been secret oath-bound orders, 
and membership in them was incon- 
sistent with the principles of the United 
Presbyterian Church. Now we have 
had considerable to say about these 
societies, and some people have accused 
us of treating them unfairly; but we 
really did not know, at least of 
‘‘all’’ of them, that they are ‘‘secret 
oath-bound orders.’’ But the incon- 
sistency has not sufficed to resist the 
temptation, for ‘‘this has been a great 
trial to many and often has resulted in 
members leaving the church in order to 
be able to connect themseves with a se- 
cret fraternity in which they could 
get insurance at a low rate of cost.’’ 
This is news. We do not see why the 
members could not join the oath- 
bound societies quietly and say nothing 
about it, and we do not believe that 
members of the Presbyterian Church 
have left it for such a reason, nor are 
we ready to put faith in a circular 
which begins by such a statement as 
this and rates the intelligence of Pres- 
byterians so low as to suppose they 
will believe it. 

However, if the long-sought boon of 
life insurance at less than cost has been 
attained, it is a pity to confine the ben- 
efit to Presbyterians; but perhaps other 
denominations can copy, and therefore 
let us see what the scheme is. Itisa 


|. $2,000 certificate, at an invariable $1.25 


assessment, with an admission fee and 
an expense tax which can be omitted 
as non-essential. The peculiarity—of 
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cours: not originality—is that ail as- 
sessm2nts are to be repaid with the 
$2,000. Of the $1.25, one dollar is to 
goto pay claims, and the 25 cents to 
be divided equally between ‘general 
expenses and reserve. This is all. 
Then comes an illustration on the basis 
of twenty annual deaths, with one as- 
sessment per death. Each one is to 
yield $250 to reserve, and each one also 
adds $1.25 to the accrued assessments 
paid by the member. With interest at 
4 per cent., the figured result is that at 
the end of ten years there will be $32,- 
103 reserve, the accrued assessments 
having been paid and deducted. This 
is well enough, as figuring, but what of 
it? Much stress is laid on the errone- 
ous assumption (taken for safety) that 
all the members dying during the ten 
years were original members and that 
therefore the drain for accrued assess- 
ments was greatly overstated, and this 
correction is just. It is urged that the 
20 deaths are an excessive estimate, 
and it is true that tabular mortality 
does not reach 1o per 1,000 until 41. 
The chief stress, as usual, is laid upon 
probable lapses, thus keeping down the 
‘accrued assessments,” and it is deliber- 
ately assumed and stated that the aver- 
age duration of membership will not ex- 
ceed nine years. We think that quite 
likely; but what a low estimate of a 
scheme for a cheap life insurance (or of 
the intelligence of Presbyterians) it is 
to urge on them, asa reason for going 
into it, the almost certainty that they 
will not stay in it more than nine years! 

As for lapses, we have never been 
able to see how the staying members 
could get any help from the retiring 
ones unless the latter left something 
behind them. By the supposition, 
each man is to pay his $20 a year 
toward claims and $2.50 for reserve, 
and at the end of ten years the reserve 
is to be $32,103, not enough to pay off 
sixteen claims. No account is taken of 
the inevitable increase of mortality be- 
yond Io per 1,000, or of the equal cer- 
tainty that the lapses which are to be 
so helpful will become destructive. 
The old soothing assumption is placidly 
made that young men wili keep on 
joining a society of older ones, and that 
the scheme will achieve perpetual mo- 
tion. The ranks are to be kept full by 
accessions so that assessments will not 
cease productiveness; lapses are also to 
keep the ‘‘accrued assessments ’’ down. 
We do not doubt that they will. 

It is thus assumed once more that the 
$1,000 can be raised on an annual con- 
tribution of not more than $12.50, and 
that the rules of arithmetic and the 
customary selfishness of mankind do 
not apply within the Presbyterian 
Church. If any Presbyterian believes 
that they do not we advise him to seek 
cheap life insurance as herein set forth. 
The governing authority in the denomi- 
nation may also profitably note that 
the name assumed by this association, 
whether authorized or not, will certain- 
ly make the Presbyterian body morally 
responsible, in some degree, for the re- 
sult, unless expreSs and full disavowal 
be made in advance. 


Insurance Items. 


WE called attention in these columns 
last December, in our issue of the 31st, 
to a change in the management of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of New York; and it gives us pleas- 
ure to state that our predictions are 
being fully verified, and within only 
three months of that time. During 
this period of three months, the Society 
has made a very satisfactory increase 
in its new business, and has appointed 
more than fifty new agents, all of which 








has been accomplished at a decided 
saving in the expense of management; 
this is the result of aggressive tho care- 
ful administration, and is in pursuance 
of the policy of the Society to consider 
the interests of its policy holders of 
paramount importance. President 
Scott has introduced many features 
which, if not novel, are at least intelli- 
gently applied, and are adapted to the 
many needs of the assuring public of 
to-day. Many companies fully appreci- 
ate that the needs of assurers change 
as truly as do the business conditions 
in other branches, and that any com- 
pany, no matter what its size or age, 
must adapt its plats to the constantly 
changing requirements of the public. 
The new President of the Provident 
Savings is fully alive to this fact, and 
has recently decided to insure women, 
realizing that the women of to-day are 
requiring insurance, and in many in- 
stances are providers for the family as 
fully as their brothers are. The pioneer 
in offering policies furnishing absolute 
protection for a very small outlay, this 
Society has extended its plans so as to 
embrace all forms cf assurance required 
by the provident public. It is making 
rapid strides in every direction; and, 
unless our judgment be at fault, it will, 
at no distant day, become one of the 
most popular of companies. From our 
knowledge of the creditable past of the 
Provident Savings, and in view of the 
evidence of the activity brought about 
by the infusion of new life into the 
management of the Society, we do not 
hesitate to commend the Provident Sav- 
ings to all those who are seeking assur- 
ance upon their lives, 


. The United States branch of the 
Nederland Life Insurance Company, 
Limited, of Holland, began business in 
this country about three years ago. It 
offered rates on insurance somewhat 
less than regular life insurance com- 
panies. It is now announced that it 
will discontinue business in this coun- 
try, for the reason that it finds that 
business ‘‘cannot be done onas profit- 
able a basis as business done in Eu- 
rope An office will be maintained 
here for collecting premiums and set- 
tling claims. 


.. A serious loss to the fire under- 
writing interests of this country is the 
death of Vice President James F. Dud- 
ley of the Aitna Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., which took place 
at New Orleans on the 1gth inst. Mr. 
Dudley had apparently been in good 
health but died suddenly from a stroke 
of apoplexy. He has been connected 
with the Aitna Insurance Company in 
various capacities for many years, and 
was a man of strict integrity and great 
ability as an underwriter. 


.. The National Building and Loan 
Association, of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
placed in the hands ofa receiver recent- 
ly. The Associatior is said to be ‘land 
poor,’’ having a great deal of unpro- 
ductive property. This Association 
was incorporated in 1887 with a capital, 
probably ‘* authorized,’’ of $5,000,000. 


... The appointment of a receiver 
has been asked for for the Garden State 
National Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, of Chicago. This concern was 
started in 1894. Itis said that the as- 
sets amount to $27,964 and liabilities to 
$28,117. Itis shown that 1,200 stock- 
holders have given notice of withdrawal. 


INSURANCE. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable income for 
a poor man; but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York pays 
$10 on an average each minute to its 
policy holders in benefits. Think of 
what this means and how easily your 
portion of it can be secured. Address 
the company for their literature, 











THE INDEPENDENT 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Sy ecmemae 32 B 


gg worse Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
hn ag age 








New York Life eonard St. 

Branch Yoaice’ bd Ces Geddes Bans 

DIRECTORS. 
W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS 
E. E. EAMES, ROBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL, 
GEORGE L. F THEODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J.ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY TUC JOHN 8. OLIVER, 
ROBERT MoCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WA 
RTIN V. W WALTER L. TYLER, 


ASHOW. 
JOHN E. LEFRINGWELL, P Prewigent, 
SAMUEL DARB 1 and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, ‘Rest. Secretary. 


1829 cuarrer rerrervar. 1897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance oon of Philadelphia. 





( apital $400,000 00 
asurance Réserve 1,599,415 78 
35,898 73 


Jnpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. : 
Net Surplus ‘ 1,070,127 55 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... ......... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities - 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 





1897, 1897, 


Unsettled Losses and other Some 
== surplus over Capital and Liabil- 


+-508-888 €3 
1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January 1st, 1897.... $4,120,260 : 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








THE 


FIDELITY AND. PASUALTY to. 


Casualty insurance > Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP: 

reece Orage we 
AT GUNS aT 
OILER KEVA 

Employee weoilt and Sey Boticies. 


$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZATI9 
Lossé $7,494,550.86. N, 


— = 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 
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Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
i. wen COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
has had many more years’ experience in 
jiness than any other company. 


Its 6 =f somewhat higherthan those of other Lia- 
bility companies, but are the lowest that are possible 
nt with safety,as shown by its long experi - 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It _-- Mesntines to oars oo roccetion W the same thorough 
and pe! ction which have given it 
ite h high tepatetion os the pas 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Melvin hana 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. ‘for U. Ss. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts., 
No, 51 Cedar St., New York. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
____ 49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A POLICY ..... 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans maney to tts policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 


21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
REIT. .nctucssevcesees 6ocosss $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES................+. 10,941,233 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 8O 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guara steed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway. 
__C., W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


~ THE BERKSHIRE — 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts, 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 











J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY ist, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
1897. 





ASSETS. 

— Estate including pepenetntie Build- 

pat x seseatheose ens spammreareptscetonrsasane see | 
ortgages > RR ’ 
Bonds and Stocks WG in editb isd cae cceses 8,515,961 67 
Collateral LOaMS.............ccsececeeeeeees 1,400 00 
Loans to Policy-holders “4 Compan 

Policies assign: 0) ral si 351,601 23 
mium loans ¢ on Policies in force....... 480,911 05 

Cash Eapecnen in Banks and Trust Com- 
= pda se sccvcche cscbovdposbobecsdcvcsesce 170,055 33 
All other PIE nd vege abdencocbsceseucsects 487,833 30 

Total Assets admitted by oq New 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies...........sssceeeeeeees $7,858,285 00 
Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372,923 00 
Total as per Certificate of the New - 
= - Insurance Department, 4 per 
ans Suave bh oh aie comatbbaie wentbeaen $8,231,208 00 
All other Liabilities, including losses b 
death in process of payment; Dividends 
to Policy” holders not yet due............ 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities...............cseeeeeeee 8,349,112 57 
SIUEES Sabevocbocsscdecdsabévecsbesecseves __ 1,035,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 





* It is not the general a of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








a= AA is as follows: 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Sompeny, 


Ap Seer examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER SisT, 1895, has just been com- 
Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James F. Pierce, Super- 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


“I have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the Department on an examination of the condi- 
of New York, together with report of the Hon. Michael 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned by or mortgaged to the Company. 
“The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for year 
ending December 31st, 1895, and almost a literal verifization of the Company’s figure Pere re report abow ws 
conclusively that the management of the Company is satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy-holders,” 


8 was found 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 











ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary, 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel, 
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: THE INDEPENDENT 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896. 





ey 


mortgages 

United States Stocks, State 
Stocks and City Stocks and 
other investments, as per 
market quotations Dec. 31, 
1896 (market value over 


Stocks (market value Dec. 
31, 1896, $14,738,055)... . 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including pur- 
chases under foreclosure and 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies at interest... .. 
Balances due from agents. . . . 
Interest and Rents due and 


13,723,700 00 


16,670,386 37 


13,262,939 63 
632,697 20 


518,896 58 
2,578,037 00 


2,200,555 00 
Assets Dec. 31, 1896,  $216,773,947 35 





We hereby certify that, after personal ex- 
amination of the securities and accounts 
described in the foregoing statement for the 
year 1896, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in 
the above statements are valued at the mar- 
ket price December 31, 1896. The Real Es- 
tate belonging to the Society has been ap- 
praised by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, and is stated at the 
reduced valuation as shown in the official 
report of the examination of the Society, 
dated July 9, 1895. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 
ALFRED W. MAINE, 2d Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting policies, 
calculated on a 4% 
standard, and all 
other liabilities, $173, 496,768 23 





Surplus, on a 4% 


standard, $43,277,179 12 





We hereby certify to the correctness of 
the above calculation of the reserve and 
surplus. Dividends will be declared, as 
heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
J.G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 





Cash received for Interest and 
from other sources........ 8,923,700 67 
Income, _ $45,011,058 38 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims............. $12,380,249 00 
Matured and Discounted En- 
dowments........... 0008 1,096,193 24 
PN oR ND 40,793 33 
Surrender Values.........-- 3,582,301 09 
Matured Tontine Values.... 2,045,970 20 


Dividends paid to Policy 





WINES sos vsrinice vied vss 2,425,932,63 
Paid Policy Holders, rs, $21,037,439 4 45 
Commission, advertising, post- 

age and exchange........ 4,330,268 30 
Alf other payments: taxes, 

lari fical Was 
tions, general expenses, etc. 3,736,714 26 





Disbursements, . $30, einen ol 


ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR 
COMMUTED VALUES. 


Outstanding As- 


surance Dec. 31, 
- Sonpnenaepe 00 


1896 . 


New Assurance 
written in 1896 . $127,694,084 00 
Proposals for As- 








surance Examin- 


ed and Declined . $21,678,467 00 








We, the undersigned, appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Equitable Soci- 
ety, in accordance with its by-laws, to re- 
vise and verify all its affairs for the year 
1896, hereby certify that we have, in person, 
carefully examined the accounts, and count- 
ed and examined in detail the Assets of the 
Society, and do hereby certify that the fore- 
going statement thereof is true and correct 
as stated. 





E. eames ou, Special Commit- 
T. S. YOUNG, B. KENDALL, Lt tee of the Board 
G. W. CARLETON, Mi "J. FAIRCHILD, | of Directors. 


OFFICERS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, Second Vice President. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 7hird Vice President. 
GEORGE T. WILSON, Fourth Vice President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director. 


THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

S. D. RIPLEY, 7vreasurer. 

J. B. LORING, Registrar. 

EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Director. 


: DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CORNELIUS M. BLISS, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
HORACE J, FAIRCHILD, 


LEVI P. MORTON, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
SAMUEL M.INMAN, 
Sir W.C. VAN HORNE, 
CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 

WM. ALEXANDER, 
JAMES H. HYDE, 
HORACE PORTER, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
DANIEL LORD, 
WILLIAM A. TOWER, 
MELVILLE E. INGALLS, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
JOSEPH T, LOW, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
J. F, Dk NAVARKO. 








1850. 1897 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the ees in F ety either of 
travel, r 

AU Death Clatme paid WITHOUT DIs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and suocnents A 





ts, wishing to represent 


this Compesy. © communicate with the President, at 
the Home O e. 361 way, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
. FRALEIGH.... Secreta 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


.. Presa. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1997. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

TAMGATY, 1806. ..... crccccccccccceccorccecosers 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums................-.---- $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896............+- +++ _ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

WEIRNG, cccconincccoceccecsceses $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Catimeated At... ..ccccccccccccccccccccccecccs 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
I a iis os cncc cocci cicecccosecccsorss 175,229 3 

BEROERE,. 0c cc ccccccccccccccccccecccocccccce $11,312,753 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. [he certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent..is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


























W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH. 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM DE GROOT WALDHON ‘P. BROWN, 
Ww LIAM He WEBB, ANSON W. H 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CH HSTIAN Dei THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY E. VERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM E. DOD WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LA AWRENCE “TORNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN I ER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
}EORGE COPPELL, 
Son AND err, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


C. A 
ousTay AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital..........cccccccccess $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
TOPOL, COG; ....0.ccccseccccesovccces 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


‘Cash CB ova sdeccseenesse ceccosccovcscocsese 
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The Provident Habit. 


Why is it that one man succeeds and 
another fails? Not always because one 
has the advantages of birth and breeding 
and education, nor even because one’s 
path seems to be made straight and 
smooth while the other is left to overcome 
difficulties as best he may. The true 
cause is elsewhere to seek. It is told us 
authoritatively by the men whose suc- 
cesses stand out most boldly—often men 
solely ‘‘self-made.’’ They say over and 
over again: ‘‘ Success follows those of 
provident habits.” 

Inthe matter of providence, which re- 
duces one’s needless wants and throws 
out a sail for future needs, a great deal 
depends at first upon character; but 
much can be done by precept and educa- 
tion. Tell a young man that as life goes 
on he will miss some of his present help, 
such as a father’s pocket-book, the 
strength of youthand many other things, 
and he may see that it isn’t best to 
““spend everything as you go.”” You will 
want to ‘‘go’’ a good while perhaps, and 
you nevercan know how long a present 
income will last. 

As one cannot save money when he 
doesn’t receive it, he owes it to himself, 
his family and society to save something 
while a moderate salary only is his. lf 
he fails to do this, and proceeds com- 
placently toconsume the year’s earnings 
on the principle that ‘‘the world owes 
me a living,” he incurs the danger of se- 
curing the worst paying debtor in exist- 
ence. Now ‘the world” might be very 
much more sympathetic and generous 
than it has ever had the credit of being 
hitherto, and yet it could not pay a claim 
which would put it in debt to every- 
body. And as the world itself zs every- 
body, in what way is it easier to wait for 
this impossible co-operation, which in- 
cludes your help to everybody else, than 
to go to work for yourself alone? 

To begin this providence through In- 
surance is really to gain what Words- 
worth in another application called 
‘*great allies.”” It is not only the power- 
ful company to which you hitch your 
craft, it is the good will and confidence of 
all men. To save year by year is to suc- 
ceed; and when the world helps anybody 
it is he who is going up hill—not he 
who is going down. The provident 
man can be trusted, in fact, while he 
who is not of wise forethought will 
have the necessity to be trusted and yet 
be without the help of trust. 

‘“‘The Provident Habit” is in itself a 
capital. It is even more—it becomes a 
part of one’s character. It dismisses the 
delusion of the ‘‘ luck” fetish and abol- 
ishes want before that gaunt wolf is at 
the door. 

Finally, of all forms of providence 
none is so strong and sure as good Life 
Insurance; of all good Life Insurance 
companies none is so strong and sure as 
the Grand Old Mutual of New York. 
Consult its nearest agent about the help 
it offers in the forming, maintaining and 
final rewarding of this ‘‘ Provident Habit.” 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
. Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixth , Statement. 








$500,000 00 
eserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 56 
Surplus over all Liabilities................-.++ 465, 734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896........-+.ceeeeeeeeseee $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. ........scccceccecceccseesccers 23,824,955 92 
2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

- ge fan has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and nsurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by Tne Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for baal age sent on appli- 
filicatt ion to the Company’s Office 
BENJ F. STEVENS, president. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
¥F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst, Seg 
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Old and ‘Young. 


How the Beggar Taught the 
King. 
BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 


One day a King, in irritated mood, 
Grew angry at his Minister of State, 
And spoke and acted in a way quite rude 
And not at all becoming one so great. 


The Minister was vexed, yet was afraid 
To vent his passion on the ill-bred 
King; 5s 
But afterward, to ease his mind, he made 
His secretary wroth at some sharp 
fling. 


The secretary cooled his temper by 


Berating one who served about the 
house; 

The servant, angered, dared not make 
reply, 


And took the scolding quiet as a mouse, 


But raved and swore a moment later 
when 
He found a beggar at the palace gate. 
‘* Be off,’’ he cried, ‘‘and don’t you dare 
again 
Come here, or you will meet a sorry 
fate!”’ 


The beggar smiled, but not an angry 
smile— 
A smile transfiguring his careworn 
face; 
The servant, softened, stood and mused 
a while, 
And marveled at the man’s forgiving 
grace. 


When next the secretary sharply spoke 
The servant met him ina better mood, 
And in the secretary’s breast awoke 
The consciousness that he was harsh 
and rude. 


And so, in turn, he answered pleasantly 
When next the Minister indulged a 
sneer; 
The Minister was quick his fault to see, 
And frankly owned it, like a noble 
peer. 


And when the King, sour-tempered and 
still vexed, 
Rebuked once more his Minister of 
State, 
The latter’s unoffended mien perplexed 
And sobered off the royal potentate. 


He thanked the statesman for the lesson 
taught, 
And vowed that it should last him for 
a while; 
But neither 
thought 
They’d learned their lesson through a 
beggar’s smile! 


King nor statesman ever 


Cuicaco, IL. 


The Five Chapters. 


BY FRANCIS E. HAMILTON, 


THE Englishman turned to his Amer- 
ican friend, and calling his attention to 
a guinea that hung from his watch 
chain, said: 

‘* What do you find on that?” 

The other examined the coin closely, 
and upon one side of the medallion saw 
engraved in exceedingly small but dis- 
tinct letters this inscription, ‘‘ Write 
P. O. Box 1001, London.’’ 

Looking at his host he said: ‘‘ What 
does that mean? Is there a story con- 
nected with it?’’ : 

The Englishman laughed. 


‘‘Yes, a story in five chapters. 
Come here;’’ and he led the way into 
hislibrary. ‘‘ There are the chapters,”’ 


he continued, opening a desk and pro- 
ducing five envelops, each containing a 
letter; ‘‘and I am going to ask you to 
read them, for I am sure they will in- 
terest you. Before you begin, how- 
ever, I will give you the preface to the 
tale, for otherwise you would not un- 
derstand it. In 1876, whenI was but a 
boy, 1 was sent to Australia to look 








THE INDEPENDENT 


° 
after my father’s sheep business. Much 
of the time I was obliged to be in the 
bush, and when there the hours often 
hung heavily upon my hands. One 
frightfully hot Sunday I lay gasping for 
air under a thorn tree near my cabin 
when I noticed something glittering in 
the dust of the roadway not twenty 
yards distant. After speculating upon 
what it might be for perhaps an hour, 
I mustered sufficient energy to rise 
from my hammock and investigate. It 
was this coin, but without the inscrip- 
tion you have noted. Returning to my 
siesta I began to wonder how it came 
there, for not a soul had passed that 
way for more than a month, except my 
own men; and neither they nor I had 
any gold. My wonder grew upon itself 
until at last it occurred to me how 
strange a story such a piece of money 
could tell if it could relate its adven- 
tures, and from that idea it was but a 
step to the inscription and a trial of my 
fantastic notion. 

The first time I visited Sydney, I 
took the coin toa jeweler and had him 
engrave it as you have seen. I put the 
London P. O. box on, for London is 
known the world around, and Ioo1 is 
and always has been my box, whether 
in Australia or at home. No sooner 
was the gold prepared than I started it 
on its journeyings; for I paid it to the 
very jeweler who marked it. Now you 
may read the letters.”’ 

«« But,” said his friend, ‘‘ how does it 
come that you have the guinea now, if 
you parted with it twenty years ago in 
Australia ?”’ 

«« Ah,”’ replied the other, with asmile, 
‘«that may be termed the sequel to the 
story of the letters. Read those and 
then I will add that also.”’ : 

The first was written upon heavy 
paper, in Spanish with the following 
translation attached: ° 

‘“*H. S. M. Sloop of War, 
‘Infanta.’ 
MELBOURNE, Mch. goth, 1880. 

“* Respected Sir:-I have recently received 
an English gold piece which bears the 
following words: ‘ Write P. O. Box roor, 
London.’ The same was paid to me some 
days since by a Malay fruit trader while 
we were at Batavia, Java. Not observing 
the engraving until the Malay had left 
the ship 1] am unable to state where he 
obtained the money. We are about to 
leave for Barcelona, and should I have 
opportunity to visit London during my 
stay ashore I shall do myself the honor 
to personally exhibit the wandering 
guinea to Box Ioolr. 

‘“‘With great respect, I am, Sir, 
** Xavios CARDENZA, 
‘*Lieut. H.S. M. N.” 


‘This comes next,’’ said the Eng- 
lishman; ‘‘ you may wonder at its date, 
and yet you can probably imagine the 
tragedy that intervenes;’’ and he 
handed a rather dingy sheet to the 
American. 

The writing was coarse and unformed 
but evidently in a man’s hand, in the 
German language translated as follows: 


‘* PRETORIA, TRANSVAAL, S. A., 
June 14th, 1882. 

‘‘T have in my possession a guinea, at- 
tached to a piece of gold chain, which I 
think was a watch chain. It is marked 
Write P. O. Box 1001, London, and so I 
do. I have had the coin some three 
months and received it from a Namaqua 
native with whom I was trading for 
ivory on the Molopo River. He was a 
chief and wore the thing around his neck. 
We were together several days, and when 
I saw the gold piece was a guinea I was 
curious enough to ask him where he got 
it. He said one of his men took it in war 
from an Angra, or West Coast men. I 
presume that fellow got it from some 
wreck or even from some dead or dying 
sailor on the shore. If the piece is of 


any particular value as a keepsake I will 


send it to London upon request. Write 
me here. STEIN HUFELAND.”’ 


The American looked up. 

‘‘Poor Cardenza! Evidently his ship 
was lost and the savages robbed his 
body.” 

The Englishman bowed. 

‘‘When I received this letter I made 
search through the marine records, for 
I was then at home, and found that in 
May, 1880, the Spanish Sloop of War 
‘‘Infanta’’ was lost off South Africa 
and no one saved. The lieutenant’s 
body probably washed ashore in the 
long ground swell which rolls in upon 
that coast in the spring, and the Angra 
man despoiled it of watch, chain and 
pendant. Only the guinea will ever be 
heard of again.’’ 

‘*Did you write Hufeland ?’’ queried 
his friend. 

‘Yes, out of curtesy, thanking him, 
and telling him where the coin had 
started and how it had probably reached 
him, and asking him not to return it, 
but toset it on its travels again in the 
regular course of business. I had no 
reply to my letter and doubt whether 
the Boer ever received it. Something 
more than a year later this third chap- 
ter arrived.” 

He handed the American a large, 
square envelop of rough paper, bearing 
the strange postmark, ‘‘/rkutc,”’ 

‘*Mackor Sunt,’’ and the sheet within 
was headed ‘‘Yakutsk.’’ The letter 
was in English. 


‘““To the Unknown;—Except to drink 
vodka, .ttend Greek church and gamble 
there remains nothing for a Christian (?) 
to do in this ‘heel of the world’ but 
write. Two days since, when paying for 
some furs which [had bought from Tun- 
guse Indians, one of them gave me in 
change an English guinea. Happening 
to examine it later I discovered engraved 
in small letters near the head, ‘ Write 
P. O. Box roor, London.’ Asan Ameri- 
can I have all a Yankee’s curiosity, and 
therefore am writing. I must insist, 
however, upon a reply. My personal 
knoweledge of this coin begins only as 
stated; but when I sawthe inscription I 
hunted up the native and dragged from 
him by bribe and irrigation all that he 
knew of the same. He had received it 
months before from a Russian official, 
recently arrived from St. Petersburg, 
whom he met on the Lena River. Where 
that man got it is only to be conjectured. 
I shall probably spend it, set it in motion 
again soon; but I would be pleased to 
hear why it bears this strange request. 
I am a United States Naval officer sent to 
this far land by my Government to aid in 
the search for the crew of the lost 
‘ Jeanette.’ Very respectfully, 

‘* JOHN M. HaRLow.”’ 


The American laughed. 

‘Quite a characteristic letter. 
surely wrote Mr. Harlow?’’ 

««Qh yes,” replied the other, ‘‘and 
have still an epistolary acquaintance 
with him, maintained in a desultory 
manner ever since. He is now in Wash- 
ingtom, in your country, I think. He 
has promised to visit me should he ever 
get to England on leave. Of course 
how the guinea reached Russia from 
South Africa I shall never know. Here 
is the fourth letter.’’ 


You 


‘* LORETO, LOWER CAL., 
Dec. 25th, 1889. 

‘‘For a month I have anticipated the 
time when I should be strong enough to 
write P. O. Box 1001, London. Dear old, 
smoky, foggy London! Ifyou only knew 
how strong is the love that wraps an 
Englishman’s heart about for his Great 
City, especially when far from the place 
of his birth, you will be able to estimate 
how such love and longing is increased 
when the Englishman lies for weeks on 
his back in a cot bed, with a 4o-caliber 
hole through one lung. Ned—that’s my 
chum—says I have slept with the ‘ home 
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guinea’ ciasped in my hand night after 
night. Well, I may have done so. It is 
the first thing that has come direct from 
dear old England to me in three long 
years, and I doubt if ever I see anything 
so near my beloved home again. I am 
one of the ne’er-do-wells who has drifted 
up and down the earth, never content, 
never at rest, until, perchance, put to rest 
as I have been by an enemy’s shot from 
behind a mesquite bush. This little coin 
was paid me for gold dust one wild night 
across the Gulf in Guayamas, Mexico, 
three months ago, and altho guineas don’t 
grow on trees in this blazing desert, i 
have clung to it. 

‘Write me, Box 1001—write me for hu- 
manity’s sake! They tell me I’m going 
to get well, but I know better. The 
catch at my heart and the hole in my lung 
don’t mean life, but somethingelse. And 
perhaps it is just as well. The world 
has not been the better for me; it will not 
be much the worse without me; but my 
soul is hungry fora letter. A big yellow 
envelop, with my name in round hand on 
the outside. My friends do not know 
where | am, and if I am to die it is better 
so. Even my dearest sister, who never 
gave me up, has lost me; for I have been 
ashamed to tell her how low I had fallen. 
But, Box roor, you only know that I have 
your guinea, and you don’t knowall my 
foolish and my evil deeds. Write me, 
here; for I shall never goaway. 

‘‘ ARTHUR JAMESON.” 


«“You see how longa time had passed 
since the third letter,” said the English- 
man; ‘‘six years. I had all but for- 
gotten my golden wanderer when this 
.came; but you may know that I wrote 
at once and at length to poor Jameson, 
dying amid the horrible wastes of Lower 
California. I even wrote twice; but no 
answer came, and I concluded that his 
course was run. Sometimes I remem- 
bered the fellow, pitying his loneliness 
if living; but as time passed the recol- 
lection slowly faded from my mind, 
when, two years ago, the fifth dnd last 
of the series came to hand.”’ 

The American took the letter. It 
was written in a lady’s hand, post- 
marked ‘‘ Cranbrook, Kent, England,” 
dated May toth, 1892, and ran as fol- 
lows: 


‘* Dear Sir;—Almost ten years ago my 
brother Arthur, then a boy of only 
seventeen, ran away from home. For a 
time he used to write me and I most 
gladly replied, for he was my only 
brother, four years older than myself, 
and greatly loved. He was never quite 
successful, but always hopeful; and 
finally reached the State of California, 
where I heard from himin the summer of 
1887. Iwrote him as usual; but his re- 
plies were few and far between, ‘and 
after some months ceased altogether. In 
1888 our father died, andI begged my 
brother to come home. 1 do not know if 
he had my letter, but, like all the rest, 
this sad one also remained unanswered. 
Sometimes I asked upon the wrapper 
that the letter should be returned if not 
delivered. A few came back, while 
others did not appear, so that I was 
therefore left in doubt and could not tell 
whether my dear one lived or not; nor, if 
he lived, where. 

‘* After 1889 I gave up writing, but not 
hope; but until three days ago I have 
never had word of Arthur nor known of 
his fate. Only day before yesterday-I 
received a box from China addressed to 
me, containing all my letters and some 
little keepsakes of my dear brother. 
There was also a note from a friend and 
companion of his, Ned Bacon, which told 
me of my boy’s death in Lower Cali- 
fornia more than two years ago. 

‘*I have been looking over and reading 
the old letters, and, dear Sir, I found 
two written by youto Arthur when he was 
so ill, after he had told you that he had 
the marked guinea. The coin itself was 
in the chest, and I now have it and would 
like much to keep it as a sacred memento 
of my poor brother. I have written you 
all this because of your kind, kind letters 
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to the wanderer, and to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart, both for my 
motherand myself, for your great sym- 
pathy and more than friendly words to 
our boy. Even when you wrote him he 
was dying, alonein a strange land. 

‘The guinea is now at rest with me, 
unless you desire it. Should you ever be 
in Kent my mother would be greatly 
pleased to see you. 

‘*Again, expressing our warmest 
thanks for your kindness to our beloved 
one, I am, very sincerely yours, 

‘“* JESSIE JAMESON.” 


The American returned the letter to 


his friend. 

‘‘ How strange it all is, or was,’’ said 
he, in a thoughtful tone; ‘starting 
from Australia the little coin was in 
Africa, Siberia, North America, and, 
finally, England, within the twenty 
years of its journeyings. But,’’ con- 
tinued he, with interest, ‘‘this lady, 
Miss Jameson, desired to keep the gold. 
Did she afterward give it to you?’’ 

«‘Ah,”’ replied the host, smiling; 
‘that is the sequel to the story of the 
letters, and, like many sequels, the best 
part of it—Jessie is now my wife.” 

Osweco, N. Y. 


An April Fool. 


BY HARRIET F, BLODGETT. 





A LITTLE bud beneath the snow 
Dreamed that it was the time to go; 
And, waking up, he hurried so 
To leave his cosy bed 
Where he had slumbered all the night, 
He kicked aside his blankets white, 
And threw away the pillow quite 
Beneath his sleepy head. 


He turned to give a little peep 

At all the other buds asleep, 

And softly then did creep and creep 
Outside the nursery there, 

And stand on tiptoe till he found 

The door that opens through the ground, 

When, making never any sound, 
He hurried up the stair. 


‘I am the first to come,’’ he said; 
‘* Those stupid buds are still in bed,’’ 
And lifted up his little head 
To take a lock about, 
Then rubbed his eyes; he could not see 
A leaf upon a single tree. 
‘*Hello! Wake up! It’s day!’’ cried he, 
‘*And I am coming out!’’ 


But while he called—alas! alack!— 
A saucy wight whose name is Jack 
Came up and slapped him on the back 
And tweaked him by the ear, 
And, laughing, cried: ‘‘Oh, ho! oh, ho! 
Now, by the icicles and snow, 
And all the winds that ever blow, 
An April Fool is here!’’ 


Poor little bud! He drooped for shame 

When, at the calling of her name, 

Fair April thither swiftly came, 
Wrapped in her cloak of fur— 

Such as the pussy willows wear, 

With green silk facings here and there— 

And snowflakes gleaming in her hair, 
And sunshine over her. 


‘* Poor little April Fool!’’ said she; 
‘*You woke too soon; now come to me,” 
And hushed him soft and tende-ly 

To rest upon her lap, 
Then kissed his face and slipped away; 
And when his brothers came in May 
Our April Fool was found, they say, 

Just waking from his nap. 

OcpenssurG, N. Y. 


“Old Moneybags.” 


BY JULIE M. 





LIPPMANN. 


IT was a little house, set far back. 


from the road in an insignificant patch 
of uncultivated, weed-grown ground. 
The path that led up to it from the 
rickety, unswung gate was rough and 
uneven with stubble, and in winter, 
when there had been a fall of snow, or 
in spring when the ground was shifty 
with thaw, it must have been as nasty a 
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bit of road to travel as any in Hillan- 
dale. Even in summer the rain made 
puddles here and there between the 
clumps of sod; for there was no drain, 
and these puddles remained until they 
were drunk up by the earth or absorbed 
by the sun and air, No attempt was 
ever made to set the place in order. 
When we boys knocked the hinges off 
the gate ‘‘just for a lark,” the gate it- 
self was allowed to remain precisely as 
we had left it—on its face upon what 
would have been the grassplot, if there 
had been any grass—anything but 
weeds. 

It was quite the usual thing, when we 
were casting about for means of enter- 
tainment for some of us to suggest ‘‘ go- 
ing up to Old Moneybags’ and having 
fun with him.’’ The fun was under- 
stood to consist of demolishing portions 
of his property or in some otherwise in- 
truding upon his peace or premises. 
We had no respect for‘‘Old Moneybags,” 
and the idea of distressing him never 
troubled us in the least. In fact, we al- 
most grew to feel that we were the chosen 
instruments of his Nemesis, and that 
it was our duty, as well as our right, to 
mete out the wages of his sin to him. 
He was a miser, and to be a miser is, in 
a boy’s eyes, to be guilty of the unpar- 
donabie sin. We never told our par- 
ents that we felt ourselves called upon 
to act as Retribution to ‘‘Old Money- 
bags,” for parents have such a way of 
not agreeing with one and of seeing 
things in quite a different light; but we 
knew that they disapproved of the old 
skinflint, because of the very way in 
which they didn’t discuss him. If his 
name were mentioned (his name was 
Asa Bennet) . they immediately fell 


* silent or were reminded of another sub- 


ject. This was invariable; and do you 
think that we boys didn’t notice it? 
Well, I guess not! It was conclusive 
evidence of his guilt; for while a fellow 
may doubt his parents’ judgment where 
it doesn’t coincide with his own, he has 
the most absolute faith in it where it 
does. 

Asa Bennet was a short’ man, but he 
was heavily built and his shoulders were 
uncommonly broad and square, throw- 
ing him decidedly out of proportion. 
His arms seemed to hang from his 
shoulders rather than to grow from his 
main body; for when he walked they 
swung slack at his sides as tho they 
were hung on hinges, and we boys 
thought this ‘‘a very bad sign.” His 
jaw was square and firm-set; his mouth 
clear-cut and wide above his slightly 
prominent chin. Hewore no hair upon 
his face; but we always insisted this 
was because no hair would grow there 
(it was ashamed), not because he shaved. 
We contended he was too mean to 
shave. His nose was straight, and tho 
narrow at the base flared a trifle at the 
nostrils. His eyes were gray. He had 
a habit of keeping them hidden beneath 
their drooping lids. Of course we could 
account forthis, too. The man that is 
afraid to look you straight in the eye is 
a ‘‘slippery eel’’ as sure as you live. 
And, of course, ‘‘Old Moneybags ’’ was 
afraid; there could be no doubt about 
that. 

Not that a man who has made his lit- 
tle pile, as he had, hasn’t the right todo 
as he chooses with it. One’s property 
is one’s own, and one can keep it or 
spend it, as one sees fit. There’s no 
written law compelling one to give if 
one doesn’t want to. 

Old Asa Bennet had been a keen 
business man in his day (to do him jus- 
tice every one who had ever been asso- 
ciated with him vouched for his strict 
integrity). He had amassed what was 


considered quite a fortune in our little © 


place; and I remember hearing my 


parents tell how the village tongues 
wagged when it was first rumored that 
Asa Bennet had returned to his birth- 
place and was going to live in the old 
house (little more than a cabin) that his 
father had built with his own hands. 
At first they thought ‘‘it spoke well ”’ 
for Asa that after his successful enter- 
prise in New York he should be willing 
to come back and end his life as sim- 
ply and humbly as he had begun it. 
But after a while they changed their 
minds and concluded that his motives 
were scarcely so praiseworthy. He 
wore old and threadbare garments. 
The felt hat that covered his bowed, 
white head was absolutely green with 
age, and his shoes were so shabby that 
half the time he was literally ‘‘ walking 
in his uppers.’’ And all the while the 
man was worth his fifty-thousand, at 
least. 

We boys used to like to hang about 
the store when we knew it was time for 
Asa Bennet to do his trading, and we 
always tittered and grinned when the 
order proved (as it invariably did) ‘‘A 
pound of tea and a cottage loaf.’’ He 
never bought sugar, and he never 
bought butter. He did indulge in an 
occasional quart of milk; but we sus- 
pected it was ‘‘skim”; and he bought 
odds and ends of meat from the butch- 
er’s cart once in awhile. He lived in 
utter retirement, partly because he never 
sought the society of any of the neigh- 
bors and partly because he might have 
suspected it would have been denied 
him if he had. He was not popular, as 
you may have observed. 

We used to ‘‘sick” all the tramps 
and beggars we could find on the old 
man, and they never failed to come 
away empty. Then we would jeer and 
they would curse ‘‘Old Moneybags”’ 
and us into the bargain, and it was great 
fun. 

Naturally he was never appealed to in, 
cases for charity. At the beginning he 
had been approached by certain benevo- 
lent souls; but their rebuff had been so 
unmistakable that after one or two ex- 
periences they abandoned the attempt 
to ‘‘get money from a stone’’ and 
ceased to apply to him. His excuse 
was, if I remember right, that he ‘‘ did 
not believe in indiscriminate giving; it 
was pauperizing.’’ For such a little 
place Hillandale made a fine showing in 
its list of benevolences. Somehow it 
seemed to be more than usually public- 
spirited. For the most part we were 
simple folks and none too well-to-do at 
that; but there were five or six really 
‘*forehanded’’ men in the town, and 
when they had headed a subscription 
list we followed as a matter of course— 
that is, all but Asa Bennet, the tight- 
fisted old beggar! And the best of it 
was, every one seemed anxious to hide 
the fact of his generosity. It was a 
town trait, or idiosyncracy, or whatever 
you like tocall it. Why, half the time, 
when contributions were solicited they 
would come in from nameless sources, 
and it was ludicrous to see some of our 
reports of moneys received. 

«« An Unknown Friend,’’ ‘‘In mem- 
ory of—,’’ ‘From X. Y. Z.”; 
that’s the way they read mostly. We 
used to laugh at it ourselves (tho with 
a sort of proud satisfaction, I must 
confess) when we saw these lists in the 
paper (for we published a paper in Hill- 
andale). 

You mustn’t think I tell this in a 
spirit of ‘‘blow.” It is not that at all. 
It is rather because I want you to un- 
derstand the special reason for our an- 
tagonism toward Asa Bennet. Under 
the circumstances a community like ours 
couldn’t be expected to tolerate such a 
character, 

The winter I was seventeen proved 
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an unusually severe one. I was cram- 
ming for college at the time, and I re- 
member that in my daily trips to school 

in town I almost perished from cold 

many a time. The river was frozen 
solid (such a thing had not happened 
for twenty years, they said), and we 
used to combine business with pleasure 
by skating or sledding across and carry- 
ing supplies to the poor in Sandybank 

just across the stream. They were in 
hard straits, for the brickyards were 
all closed, and the men had no way of 
earning anything till spring. We took 
up subscription after subscription in 
Hillandale, and our biggest contribu- 
tor (the one who had headed every list 
for the last quarter of a century: the 
‘*Unknown Friend”) came out strong 
with now a hundred dollars, now two 
hundred, and at length a clear half a 
thousand. When we saw the amount 
of this last beneficence, we just took off 
our hats (figuratively speaking) and 
cheered for Judge Hawes; that is those 
who weren’t doing the same thing for 
Mr. Jewett, T. B. Currer or Daniel 
Wilkes. Well, we managed, with this help 
and that of the rest to keep the Sandy- 
bankers alive; and when March came 
we all gave deep sighs of relief, for now 
the greatest strain was over and in a 
month at most they would be able to 
stand on their own feet again. 

The ice in the river weakened and 
broke. The snow that had lain fence- 
high in some of the lower fields began 
to show signs of melting, and the spring 
thaw was really upon us. Then one 
morning we woke to find ourselves in 
the very jaws of the line storm. I 
never saw rain fall in such quantities. 
What snow there was left was literally 
flooded away, and the river rose so that 
we began to feel uneasy about the 
bridge. But it stood stout against the 
strain; and when we woke one night to 
hear a thunderous boom echoing over 
the hills in the midst of the whistling 
wind and surging rain, it was to find 
not our bridge, but the Sandybankers’ 
dam had given way. 

How we got over to the pitiable, sub- 
merged place will always 
miracle; but we managed it somehow, 
and by daylight there wasn’t a man 
left in Hillandale. Wewereall at what 
had once been Sandybank, but was now 
a flooded tract, trying to rescue the 
poor wretches whose homes had been 
swept away, and to recover the bodies 
of those who had been drowned. 
Every door in our place was thrown 
open—save Asa Bennet’s—and we did 
not have to solicit help; it came freely, 
spontaneously from every side. I re- 
member seeing my mother shed tears 
of sheer gratitude when [ told her that 
even some of the struggling mining dis- 
tricts in the West had come to.the res- 
cue. Hillandale simply turned its 
pockets inside out. The ‘‘ Unknown 
Friend” gave athousand dollars at the 
very start, and there wasn’t a day when 
he didn’t contribute something. At 
last, more for the joke of the thing 
than for any other reason, I made up 
my mind I would apply to Asa Bennet. 

The stress and strain of the past few 
days had worked on my nerves, and I ~ 
felt that I should collapse if I didn’t 
have a little fun; so, without a word to 
any one, I set out for the little white 
house at the foot of Toilsome Lane. I 
was grinning to myself as I strode 
through the empty gateway, up the 
soaked path. The mud was deep and 
slimy, and more than once I narrowly 
escaped a headlong tumble; but at last 
I reached the doorstep, and then I 
tapped. 

In a moment Asa Bennet opened the 
door. He did not ask me what I 
wanted, He stood quite still, with his 


remain a 
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hand on the knob, and his eyes (for a 
wonder) fixed fullupon mine. I stepped 
toward the threshold and he let me in. 
The wind was’ high, so he closed the 
door. ThenItoid him myerrand. I 
said that when the whole country was 
moved to compassion for the misery of 
our poor smitten neighbors, when fam- 
ine and flood and death had made it 
our privilege to minister to them (1 re- 
member I thought myself mighty elo- 
quent), it did seem a pity that he should 
not be included in the list of those who 
had furnished succor and relief. In 
short, I had come to give him the op- 
portunity, which I was sure he must 
have craved, to render such consid- 
erable assistance as Providence had 
blessedly placed it in his power to be- 
stow. 

I am not sure that I kept my lips 
from twitching when I spoke of ‘the 
opportunity he must have craved’’; but 
it did not signify, for his eyes were 
fixed on the ground. But he could not 
have missed noticing my patronizing 
accent as I spoke of ‘‘ the assistance 
Providence,” etc. I felt immeasurably 
superior at that moment. At my first 
pause he shuffled uneasily backward. 

«Yes, yes,’’ he broke out, impatient- 
ly—‘‘ yes, yes, yes, yes! I know all about 
it. Iread the paper. I—I—I’ll give 
you something—I’ll give you some- 
thing.’’ He fumbled in his pockets for 
a moment, drew out his hand and gave 
me—/fifty cents / 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Bennet,” said I, 
with withering irony; ‘‘I’m much 
obliged. You have been even more 
generous than I would have believed. 
Have you any preference as to how it 
should be distributed ? Or, if you don’t 
object, I'll have it framed; it deserves 
it. It’satowncuriosity. It”— But 
I said no more, for the door was sud- 
denly thrust open, and Asa Bennet 
stood beside it, with one stiffened arm 
flung out and pointing to the road. He 
did not speak, but he seemed to tower 
with a sort of grim and awful majesty 
of resentment, and, strapping fellow 
that I was, I dared not defy him. My 
chin dropped on my breast, and I took 
a step toward the doorsill. His hand. 
as rigid and unwavering as a fingerpost, 
still pointed toward the road, and I re- 
luctantly, obediently dragged across 
the threshold, and in an instant the 
door was closed upon me; not roughly, 
rather with an exaggerated gentleness. 
I heard the sound of shuffling footsteps 
on the bare boards of the entry and 
into the room beyond, and then all was 
still within. 

The dead weeds rattled like wire in 
the wind; the sun had set long ago, and 
the air was very cold and raw. I stood 
for a moment, just as ‘‘Old Money- 
bags” had left me, and then I deliber- 
ately sat down on the slab of gray slate 
that served as a doorstep, set my elbows 
upon my knees, dropped my head into 
my palms and stared soddenly down at 
the bit of earth between my feet. I felt 
for all the world as if I had been 
thrashed; all the humiliation, the sick- 
ening sense of administered punishment 
were in my soul; only the tingle of 
Stinging flesh was lacking to make the 
experience complete. My nerves were 
all relaxed and unstrung from the tense 
Strain of the past few days, and I felt 
myself beginning to give way. I think 
it was a bit of dead fennel that saved 
me; it looked so much like the tiny 
skeleton of an old weather-beaten um- 
brella. After all, I hadn’t been actually 
kicked out. Fancy, my being kicked 
out by Asa Bennet! But I had his fifty 
cents. How the fellows would roar 
when I showed them that fifty cents! 
By George! he wouldn’t be able to go 
through Hillandale street for one while 
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without having to swallow his mess of 
chaff! 
“Who is Asa Bennet? 
The most generous of gents! 
He gave the poor and homeless 
A gift of fifty cents!”’ 


Ha-ha! how the fellows would roar! 

Suddenly, just behind me I heard the 
sound of a fumbling hand on the latch. 
By this time it was almost dark, and I 
jumped up and slipped around the 
corner of the house. I didn’t want to 
be in the way if the old man was com- 
ingout. I heard the door open and, 
peering around the wavering angle of 
the shingled wall, I saw him step cau- 
tiously down from the doorstep as if he 
were not any too sure of his footing, in 
the shifty mud of the dusky pathway. 
And, sure enough, he had gone but a 
half-dozen steps when down he came, 
heavy as lead; and even where I stood 
I could hear what was, or seemed to 
be, the snap of breaking bones. The 
old man did not cry; he did not even 
sigh; but his breath became audible as 
he raised himself upon his knee 
and tried to gain his feet. Once, 
twice, three times he struggled; but his 
right leg folded under him like a jack- 
knife, and he fell heavily backward, 
over and across it, striking his head 
squarely against the doorstep. I 
rushed out from my place of conceal- 
ment and in an instant was kneeling at 
his side. It had grown too dark for 
me to see his face, but the moment I 
touched him I knew he was uncon- 
scious. I sprang up and tried to open 
the door, but it was locked. I flung 
myself against it with all my might and 
it gave easily; the panels were quite 
thin and unsubstantial. A small 
pressed-glass lamp with a red cotton 
wick curled up inside the oily bowl 
stood lighted upon a little shelf in the 
entry and sent out a sickeningly rancid 
smell. I turned it up till it cast a more 
sufficient light, and then left it there to 
smoke at its will, while I tried to get the 
body of the injured man through the 
doorway and into the house. He was 
too heavy to carry; but I made shift to 
hoist and drag him inside, and by and 
by, with a supreme effort, I got him 
into his room and upon his bed. His 
clothes were all soiled and heavy with 
mud. As I settled his head on the 
pillow a little red stream meandered 
down the white surface and settled in a 
small pool at the side of his neck. I 
rushed into the kitchen, tore a towel 
from somewhere, soaked it in the 
water-bucket at the sink, and bound it 
around his head. Then I began to tug 
at his coat. It was hard to get it off, 
and harder still to divest him of his 
other garments. Before it was done he 
had opened his eyes. 

‘Do I hurt you?”’ I asked. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, simply. Then he 
added: ‘‘If you'll wait a minute I'll 
raise up and you can get em off easier.”’ 

‘‘Please don’t try to» move,’”’ I 
begged. ‘‘ You’re hurt; your ankle is 
sprained, or something. It might in- 
jure you if you should stir.” 

He raised his hand to his head. 
‘* What's this?’’ he asked, touching the 
towel. 

‘‘You grazed your head when you 
fell, and it is bleeding a little,” I an- 
swered. 

As I drew off the long, coarse yarn 
stocking from his right leg I saw a 
point of bone protruding through the 
broken, reddening skin just below the 
kneepan, It made me sick and faint. 

‘I must go for the doctor,’’ I gasped, 
trying to.draw the bedding over quickly 
that I might not see the heart-sicken- 
ing sight. 

‘* The doctor,’’ he repeated, uneasily; 
‘‘T ain't going to have no doctor. Go 


for the doctor! Don’t you do no such 


thing.’’ 

“Mr. Bennet,” 
‘your leg is broken! 
stand—éroken! 
tor.”’ 

He turned his face away from me like 
a child that is sensitive under rebuke, 
and I caught something about his 
‘‘ father never havin’ had a doctor.”’ 

I softened my voice as I said: 

‘You see, I don’t know anything 
about broken bones, and you're be- 
ginning to feel pain already. I know 
i,” 

‘*Not in my leg, only in my head,’’ 
he admitted, still with that peculiar 
cadence of childishness in his manner 
as well as his voice. I stooped to pick 
up the little heap of garments that, in 
my hurry, I had flung upon the floor by 
the bedside. As I did so an envelop 
fell from the inner pocket of the coat. 
I stooped again to pick that up also, 
and as I did so my elbow struck the 
bed with a sudden jolt. 

Asa Bennet turned his head with a 
quick inward-drawn breath of pain; but: 
when he saw what I held he gave a cry, 
loud and shrill, like a poor hurt brute, 
a brute that knows its shelter has been 
discovered. He did: not thrust out his 
hand to grasp the object, and I made 
no attempt to surrender it to him. In- 
stead, I[ deliberately raised it toward 
the light and reread the inscription 
upon its face, Then I took a step 
nearer the bed. 

‘‘Is it so?” I asked, almost sternly; 
‘‘are you the ‘ Unknown Friend ’?”’ 

He turned his face away again, and 
his chest heaved. 

‘‘I don’t want anything to do with 
you,”’ he answered, with an almost pet- 
ulant sob. ‘I don’t like you—I—you 
ain’t no right to ask me questions.” 


I said, coldly, 
Do you under- 
You must have a doc- 





I got into college by the skin of my 
teeth, and the reason was that for the 
rest of the spring and summer I did my 
cramming at odd moments, betwixt 
and between the times I was helping 
nurse Asa Bennet. His hurt did not 
heal readily. He was old, and his gen- 
eral condition was poor; but I think 
Hillandale was far from regretting the 
long term .of his convalescence. It 
gave us a chance to make an attempt at 
amends for the past. 

Asa Bennet received the littlest at- 
tention with the most touching grati- 
tude; and my mother thought his show 
of appreciation the prettiest thing in 
the world, it was so shy, so awkward 
and shamefaced. He was not used to 
gentle fortune, nor had his parents been 
before him. His mother had, it seemed, 
literally died from the effects of early 
deprivation, his father had lived on to 
toil and suffer alone; and when Asa 
had met prosperity it was only to find 
it embittered by past memories. He 
could not enjoy what his parents had 
starved for lack of; so he came back to 
Hillandale to live his life as they had 
lived theirs; if good-luck had come too 
late for them it was also too late for 
him. 

‘I loved my folks,’’ he explained, 
simply; ‘‘an’ asto my not wantin’ all 
creation to know what I was doin’ when 
I gave away a dollar or two—why, I was 
born in Hillandale, you know.’’ 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Learn by Heart. 
A Ballad of Trees and the 


er. 


Intro the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent; 

Into the woods my Master came 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him; 
The thorn tree had a mind to him 

When into the woods he came. 








Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content; 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
we Death and Shame would woo him 

ast 
From under the trees they drew him last; 
’Twas on a tree they slew him—last 
When out of the woods he came. 

SIDNEY LANIER, 1842-1881, 


wing 


March 
Pebbles. 


An Albany, Ga., girl, speaking of 
a serenade, said: ‘‘There is nothing 
more nicer than to be woken up at night 
with vocal singing.” —Americus Herald. 
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....An Interstate Affair:— 


A youth who resided in Fla. 

Fellin love with a maiden from Ga.; 
They were married in Mo. 

By a parson from O., 

Who was paid a crisp ten for his Pa. 


—Twinkles. 
... Zffe: ‘‘Daddy, I’se hurted my 
finger! (No answer.) (Crescendo) 


Daddy, I’se hurted my finger!! (No 
answer.) (Fortissimo) Daddy, I’se hurt- 
ed my finger!!! (No answer.) (Re- 
proachful): ‘‘Daddy, you might say 
‘© Oh!’ "—Punch. 


....Two men who were not acquainted 
with each other were in the library of a 
London club. One was sitting reading 
before the fire, the other was lying upon 
the sofa. Suddenly the latter man fell to 
the ground, having had a paralytic 
stroke. His companion glanced at him 
for a second, then resumed his reading. 
A few minutes later, however, he rose, 
and, moving to the writing table, pro- 
ceeded to write to the committee, com- 
plaining bitterly of members having para- 
lytic strokes in the club!—Graphic. 


....Pessimism.— 
Nothing to quench but a thirst; 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed; 
Nothing to have but what we've got; 
* Nothing to bury but dead. 
Nothing to weep but tears. 
Ah me! Alas and alack! 
Nowhere to go but out; 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to comb but our hair; 
Nothing to wed but a wife; 
Only to suffer and bear; 
What is the value of life? 
—Malakand Foghorn. 


....A gentleman, detained at a country 
railway station one bitterly cold night, 
and feeling chilly, went into the waiting 
room, where a cheerful fire was burning. 
Finding time heavy on his hands, he lit — 
a cigar to beguile the tedium of waiting. 
Just then a porter entered, and the gen- 
tleman remarked, pointing to the legend 
above the mantelpiece ‘‘ Smoking Strict- 
ly Prohibited’’: ‘‘L suppose that rule is 
not rigidly enforced?’’ ‘Oh no, sir,’’ 
said the porter, meaningly. ‘‘ Neither is 
the one underneath’’—indicating another 
which read: ‘‘ Railway servants are not 
allowed to receive gratuities.” He got 
one.— 7it-Bits. 


...-Any one who knows that charming 
man, Canon Ainger, master of the Tem- 
ple, will comprehend tothe full the humor 
of this story. Canon Ainger is a great 
favorite with children, and upon one oc- 
casion was asked to assist at a juvenile 
party. Arriving at what he thought was 
his destination, a house in a row of 
others exactly alike, the canon made his 
way up to the drawing room. ‘‘ Don’t 
announce me,” said he to the domestic, 
and thereupon the reverend gentleman 
went down upon all-fours, ruffled up his 
white hair, and crawled into the room, 
uttering the growls of an angry Polar 
bear. What was his horror and amaze- 
ment to find when he got into the room 
two old ladies petrified with astonish- 
ment. He had found his way into the 
next-door house, instead of into the one 
to which he was bidden.— 7%#-Bits. 


..».‘‘I think I can locate the meanest 
man in the country,” said a well-known 
lawyer yesterday. ‘‘He lives in the 
northern section of the city and is worth 
probably $10,000. No, he’s not a friend 
of mine; merely an acquaintance. I ran 
across him yesterday for the first time in 
months, on astreet car. After exchang- 
ing the customary greetings he asked me 
if I'd paid my fare. I hadn’t and told 
him so. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘give me your 
nickel.’ I did so, expecting to see him 
hand the conductor adime. To my sur- 
prise he passed up two exchange tickets 
instead. ‘You see,’ he said, in explana- 
tion, ‘I always buy an exchange when 1 
pay afare. As I use the cars a good 
many times in a day, I have quite a few 
tickets by night. Whenever! can utilize 
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one I amtwocents in pocket, and in a 
case like this I am four cents ahead. I 
put this money away, and so far this sea- 
son have bought myself a suit with the 
amount saved, and my little girl has 


nearly ¢5 in her, bank from this source.’’ 
—Philadelp hia Record. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
tontribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the three best puzzles 
weceived during March the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prizz.—One year’s subscription 
to the Century Magazine. 

Seconp Prize.—‘‘ A Century of Cha- 
rades,”’ by William Bellamy. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ A Second Century of 
Charades,” by William Bellamy. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

Puzzves, — 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 








For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send a copy of 
** My Lady Nicotine,’”’ by J. M. Barrie. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of one hundred and 

thirty-three letters, and form four lines 
’ written by Cowper. 

My 32, 94, 59 is to winnow; my 12, 21, 
106 is a large body of water; my 41, 68, 6 
is a dandy; my 116, 80, 111, 51 is a piece 
of furniture; my 73, 47, 128,35 is tosearch 
for; my 100, 84, 121, 29 is low; my 120, 3, 
76, 45 is acute,-m , 56, 15, 131, 17 is con- 
temptible; my 37, 87, 24,64 is a very black 
substance; my 98, 66, 118, 78 is to regard 
with care; my 112, 9, 89, 69 is to make a 
hissing sound; my 11, 61, 33, 53, 114 is be- 
longing to mankind; my 43, 8, 57, 105, 
124 is to clean by brushing; my 39, 109, 
81, 14, 50 is a fruit; my 65, 102, 27, 19, 74, 
63 is a feminine name; my 91, 97, 126, 23, 
132, 85 is very dull; my 71, 30, 130, 72, 36, 
1 is a mass of precious metal; my 82, 93, 
125, 5, 48, 58, 123 is taught by practice; 
my 104, 2, 103, 107. 96, 44, 67 is avoided; 
my 31, 99, 129, 77. 54, 26, 122, 62 is dining 
sumptuously; my 117, 79, 60, 4, 13, I10, 
133, 108 is to offer for consideration; my 
25, 10, 22, 42, 55, 28, 38, 92 is direct; my 
18, 16, IOI, 40, 95, 49, 34, 52, 7, 115 is 
brought into connection with; my 127, 
20, 86, 113, 70, 75, 83, 46, 88, 119, go is 
without loss of time. S. M. Oak. 


ZIGZAG. 


The zigzag, beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, will spell the name and 
title of one who not only introduced the 
potato in Ireland, but who had much to 
do. with encouraging the growth of to- 
bacco in England. 

Reading across: 1, A little quarrel; 
2,to quote; 3, a short lance; 4, to de- 
velop; 5, to falter; 6, an ensign or colors; 
7, to taunt; 8, a name borne by two 
famous English actors, father and son; 
9, kind; 10, a number; 11, an aquatic 
plant; 12, to cover with flat stones; 13, a 
pitcher with a wide spout; 14, a number; 
15, close at hand; 16, exalted. 

S. E. GARE: TE. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


My first is in water, but not inale; 

My second in pigeon, but not in quail; 

My third is in orbit, but not in ring; 

My fourth is in carry, but not in bring; 

My fifth isin cracker, but not in bread; 

My sixth is in crimson, but not in red; 

My seventh, in shoulder, but not in head. 

You see, this thing is half a joke, 

For my whole is something that ends in 
smoke. — 


—_— — 











THE 


A LETTER Puz2LE. 
13 * 7 * 
17 9 20 {9 3 
© ...9*...6 26 

* 12 23 21 4 

8 18 * 24 14 

ay Sa 

* xs * 22 10 
Reading across: 1, AFrench diplomatist 

and scholar who introduced tobacco into 

France; 2, a maritime county of Eng- 

land; 3, a precious stone; 4, a province 

of Spain; 5, a king of Judea; 6, an 

American general and unsuccessful can- 

didate for the vice presidency; 7, meas- 

ure. 
When these words have been rightly 


' guessed, the letters represented by the 


figures from 1 to 24 will spell the name 
of the man who first introduced tobacco 
into Europe, and cultivated it,as an orna- 








mental plant, in Spain. O. H. WEED. 
TT Blood 
ue Purifier 


ms a meotieine ‘ou need at once to remove the im- 

rom your blood. therefore take Hood's Sarsapa- 

Pala eee It will purify your blood, give vos an appetite, 
tone your nerves, strengthen your stomach. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. $1, six for $5. Get Hood's. 
Hood’s Pills o prom De eet efficient and easy in 


pe or cause pain 
The favorite family . - and A, Medicine. 25 cts. 
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INDEPENDENT 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MARCH 11. 


Some Bisticat Names.—1s, Eve; 2, Cain; 3, Hen; 
4, Lot; 5, Ahitub; 6, Anak; 7, Achan; 8, Salmon; 9, 
Ham; 10, Hadad; 11, Aram; 12, Abib; 13, Shur; 14, 
Hur; 15, Adam; 16, Ulam; 17, Amad; 18, Pison; 19, 
Pithon ; 20, Adar; 21, Hashem; 22, Hod; 23, Nod; 
24, Ohad; 25. Arod; 26, Hul; 27, Nun; 28, Ammi; 29, 
Ono; 30, Abel; 31, Gideon; 32, Rezin; 33, Chuza; 34, 
Jael. 





The prize-winner of February 25th 
sent the following answer to the ‘‘ Rid- 
dle’’: 


If we read the riddle rightly, here’s, in 
truth, a word malign, 

When, as dons and doctors all do, we 
divide it three by nine. 

Sad Armenia knows its meaning; Turks 
are teaching it in Crete, 

While in mute approval round them waits 
the mighty Christian fleet. 


But if we may, like the tailors, mend the 
meaning ‘‘ while you wait,” 

’Tis indeed a word transfigured when 
divided four by eight. 


Then the sad thing growsa glad thing. 
all the world smiles; and, in fine, 
Man-slaughter is man’s-laughter when 

you rightly draw the llne. 


GROCERIES. 








I deliver ain in this an ’ 
ne ‘ht prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
in 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 

= = and careful attention 


Groceries. 


Send for price list of choice Famil 
L. J CALLA ‘ 





Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St. New York. 






(393) 29 











MORE LIGHT 


odon 


AND THE 


TEETH 


The lamp of learning has shown 
us why the teeth need daily care, 
and revealed the usefulness of 
Sozodont for nearly forty years. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 
A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonomous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
for —- enjoyed or health main- 


The “Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
y. acknowledged to 

the pearest to 
pertection 

















Ideat’’ . ancy ‘made of very best qos of of metal 
pe isclean, neiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no a for vermin. A booklet, “* Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep.’’ will be sent free for the ask 
ing. It tells all about the “* Ideal 


FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 





Wry ee ee 


What One Eats ' 


eoecee Has much to do with success in life. 


WHEATLET 
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In eo the pate and phosphate ele- 
ments are he ae purity and 
proportion as st stored , nature in the grain. 
joes not keep It, 
us hia name band your onder 

—we will see that you aresuppli 
The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 
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Shakspeare says: 

«NOW MAKE AS- 
SURANCE DOUBLE SURE, AND 
TAKE A” BOX IN THE 


Mercantile 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 


IN THE 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


120 BROADWAY. 
Boxes $1 to $800 per Year. 


Tue “ Marshall Process” Wick voqaiogs no trimming; 
a of petroleum oils is me sen A odorless ; the 





as no ndency; makes the 
whitest light; is a cnesnionie « of heat, a vent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting pa rposes. 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or — bag H) wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick ke wicks for all burners 


NEW TERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J 





Ri 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough we a 
B Quilt4sq. yds, 50c. Tewxxee Pack., with 
floss & vam 100, — hom Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, x. J 


To Let or Lease for a Summer Hotel, 


High-class Boarding House, Private School or Resi- 
dence, 

A large, handsome and completely furnished house 
in the town of Woodstock, Conn., capable of accom- 
modating forty to fifty guests, with out-buildings 
and farm of 160 acres. Woodstock is famous for 
beautiful scenery ; elevation 700 feet ; boating, bath- 
ing, fishing, shooting, and golf links in the immedi- 
ate vicinity: this establishment will be let to a re- 
sponsible person on very favorable terms. Address 


E. A. BOWEN, 130 Fulton St., New York City. 











Silk-Warp 








® PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 
Black only. 

Stamped ‘‘Priestley’s Eudora’’ 
every 5 yards on the selvedge. . . 
















and creasing in the folds, 
matter how tightly or 
how long it is packed. 
Cut the interlining to fit 
each gore and stitch in 
with the seam—the 
illustrations of dress 
skirt turned wrong 
side out show the 
correct method. 


Free Skirt Pattern: 
Dressmakers who 
will mail us their 
business cards will 
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Latest French Skirt 


requires a light interlining. 
Experience has taught us 
that silk and cloth skirts 


receive the latest French skirt ietoene free of charge. 
Address American Fibre Chamois Co., 








will not flare stylishly 
without this support, but 
don't buy the cheap, 
poor, imitation inter- 
linings unless you 
want to spoil the set 
. Of the garment. 
= The best dressmakers 
use only the genuine 


= 


Fibre Chamois, 


selecting No. 20 weight for this new skirt. 
They especially recommend 

Fibre Chamois for travelling 
gowns, as it prevents crushing 


no 


New York. - 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
‘POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


" 


- SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 








A Variety of Desserts. 
BY KATHARINE ARMSTRONG. 
A Rich Dessert.—Take half-a-dozen 
lady’s fingers, half-a-dozen macaroons, 


half-a-dozen cocoanut cakes, and one cup 
of grated cocoanut, and mix in a glass 


dish; pour over a boiled, cold custard,- 


and sprinkle grated cocoanut on the top. 
Aside from the custard, this dish can be 
prepared without heat. Yet it may be too 
rich for many. 

I have found an old receipt ina book 
printed forty-five years ago, that seems 
to be good, and yet is plain; it is called 
quaking fruit pudding; yet the guaking 
must depend upon the making. Buttera 
deep dish, and lay in thin slices of but- 
tered bread, wet with milk, and upon 
these sliced peaches—from a can, if no 
other are to be had—or even sliced sour 
apples, sweetened and spiced; then 
another layer of buttered bread, wet in 
milk, and continue this till the dish is 
filled. Let the top layer be bread but- 
tered, and dipped in milk, turning the 
buttered side down. Cover with a plate, 
and bake one hwur, then remove the 
plate and baketill done. If rightly done, 
it will come out almost a jelly. 

An apple dessert to serve cold is made 
as follows: Make a smooth sauce of 
twelve Greening apples; salt and sweeten 
to the taste; stir in, while hot, four large 





“AN INGOMPARABLE FOOD 


Originated by Dr. James C. Jackson, 


founder of the JACKSON SANATURIUM. 
ed and ready 


for immediate use 
containing all the 
nutritious elements of 
the best white wheat. A 
daintier and more delicious Break 
Food could not’ be it is 
unequaled for invalids. children and 
persons of all ages and conditions. 
Highly endorsed by leading physicians for their 
patients and for use in Sanitariums and Hospitals. 


Trial package 2% cts. fi) 
i eet ¢ | oun HOME ag emt 











PROSPERITY'S ADVANCE 





and the Dairy Farmer. 


The ** Advance Agent of Prosperity ’’ may have 
come to be looked upon as a ‘‘myth’’; but the dairy 
farmer may go out and grasp “ him” by the hand 
any day he is enterprising enough to do so in the 
form of a De Laval “‘ Baby” Cream Separator. The 
separator brings prosperity in its wake to every dairy 
farmer trying to get along without one. It means 
more butter, better butter. better prices, and less 
work. It means satisfaction and success as against 
existing drudgery and constant struggle against 
failure. It saves $1o per cow per year. Send for 
“Baby”’ catalogue and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. 


Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely Sorkedk up ia bottles, thus prevent- 
ing:contamination and excluding impurities. 

Give tiiis new Oila trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle --a fiat, oval one -- bears our name as ts. 
Wotice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the 

. Schieffelin & Cu., New York. 














beard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. ¥.,. for Book and Proofs 
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spoonfuls of butter, favor with nutmeg 
and lemon and allow tocool; then add four 
eggs, the whites separately. Butter 
a pudding dish, and strew the bottom 
and sides with fine, soft bread crumbs. 
Then pour in the mixture and bake 
slowly for one hour. When cold turn out 
on a platter, and serve with cream. 

Oranges are plenty and cheap, and of 
them many fine desserts can be made. 
Make a jelly of one-third of a box of gela- 
tin, swollen in one-third of a cup of cold 
water; add one-third of a cup of boiling 
water, one cup of sugar, the juice of one 
lemon, and one cup of orange juice and 
pulp. Bring just to a boil, and remove 
from the fire. When quite cold, and 
nearly stiff, beat up with an eggbeater 
to a stiff froth,and also beat in the frothed 
whites of the eggs. Beat all together 
till of an even consistency and pile up in 
the center of a glass dish, edged with 
lady’s fingers. 

An acceptable dessert is coffee jelly, 
served with whipped cream. Put one 
ounce of gelatin to soak for an hourina 
cup of cold water; theh, over the fire, in 
the milk boiler, put one cup of boiling 
water, two of strong, clear coffee and 
one cup of sugar; lastly, the soaked 
gelatin. When justto a boil, pour into 
wet molds, and when cold set on the ice. 

Another change from fruit desserts is 
chocolate pudding. Pour one-half pint 
of boiling, hot milk over one cup of 
rolled cracker or fine bread crumbs; add 
butter the size of an egg. When the 
milk is absorbed, make a pint of choco- 
late, with milk, two large spoonfuls of 
chocolate, half a cup of sugar, a little 
salt, a teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour this 
over the crumbs, stirin the beaten whites 
of four eggs, and bake twenty minutes 
in a brisk oven. 

Macaroon Dessert.—Put one macaroon 
in each custard cup; put one spoonful of 
sherry overeach. If this is objected to, 
use the syrup from some rich preserve 
instead. Boil one pint of milk, with a 
stick of cinnamon; when cold, add three 
eggs, sugar to taste, and a little salt. 
Put into the cups and bake ina panof 
hot water. The macaroon rises to the 
top. 

Bananas, too, give us several good 
desserts. Dissolve one box of gelatin in 
one cup of cold water; bring three pints 
of milk and a scanty cup of sugar, with a 
little salt, just to a boil; add the dis- 
solved gelatin and cook slowly for ten 
minutes. When cold, and nearly stiff, 
beat up with an eggbeater and add six 
bananas, broken up with a fork. Then 
put into molds and upon ice. Half this 
rule makes a good sized dessert. 

Strawberry Pudding.—Over half a pint 
of bread crumbs pour one pint of boiling 
milk; add four large spoonfuls of sugar, 
two of butter, a little salt, a teaspoonful 
of vanilla and three well-beaten eggs. In 
the bottom of a pudding dish put two 
cups of preserved strawberries; pour in 
the batter, cover and steam for a full 
hour, turn out on a platter and serve with 
cream. Fresh strawberries can be used 
in the same way, or any sort of preserves 
made of fruit, but without its syrup. 
Quinces make an especially good pudding 
of this sort. 

With the cans of fruit and the materials 
‘*in stock’’ generally in the storeroom a 
dessert can be selected from these nine 
rules that will be suited to each of the 
seven dinners of the week. ‘‘ What shall 
we have for dessert to-day ?’’ is often the 
puzzling query with materfamilias, who 


aims at the satisfaction of the ‘inner 
man,” and to have variety as well. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Women os'Gi Gardeners. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


Iris now more than two years since 
my attention was attracted by an adver- 
tisement, in a well-known English weekly 
paper, calling for ‘‘a competent head 
gardener. A certificated woman prefer- 
red.’’ The advertisement proved two 
things: first, that here was a little-known 
field for women’s work; and second, that 
the demand had already been great 
enough to cause measures to be taken for 
its supply; or, perhaps, the reverse is 
the case, and the existence of the supply 
has awakened the demand, just as there 
was no general demand for sewing ma- 
chines until they had been invented and 
put upon the market. 

However that might be, it is not prob- 
able that ‘‘a certificated woman garden- 
er’? would be called for unless there 
were known to be women who have re 
ceived a training for the work in institu- 
tions entitled to give certificates of pro- 
ficiency in thisline. Aftersome difficulty 
it was found that at least one horticultur- 
al college (that of Stanley) exists in Eng- 
land, having an ‘‘annex’’ where women 
may be trained to be scientific as wetl as 
practical fruit and flowercultivators; and 
so great has been their success that, says 
the reply received to my letter of in- 
quiry, ‘‘it cannot turn out women gar- 
deners fast enough to meet the demand 
for their services.”’ 

In regard to this the only wonder is 
that both supply and demand did not ex- 
ist long ago. Women are such natural 
lovers of flowers that they have always, 
probably, outnumbered men as amateur 
cultivators; and there have been nota 
few professional florists among them, 
both in England and America, but proba- 
bly still more in France. 

To be a ‘‘ florist,”’ that is, one who sup- 
plies both potted plants and cut flowers 
to those who do not possess greenhouses 
of their own (and often, as well, to those 
who do), requires no small amount of 
capital. The running expenses of one 
large florist in New York City are said, 
upon good authority, to exceed $100,000 
per annum, including $9,000 for the rent 
of his not over large store on Broadway. 
The expenses of each of several other 
florists are said to be still greater. Of 
course, the incomes must be correspond- 
ingly large, or the business could not be 
maintained; but the statement sufficiently 
shows the large amount of capital which 
is required to build and support the im- 
mense hothouses, greenhouses and open- 
air gardens which are necessary, as well 
as to pay for labor, rents, freights and 
delivery expenses. Women who possess 
this amount of capital usually prefer less 
laborious ways to secure good returns 
for it. 

With all of these outlays and anxieties 
the simple ‘‘ gardener’’ has not to con- 
eern himself. He invests only his per- 
sonal labor and skill. In this country 
the wages of head gardeners employed 
‘upon private estates vary from $40 to 
$100 per month; in a few cases, where 
the responsibilities are great, rising to 
nearly, or quite double the latter figure. 
In most instances, in addition to his 
monthly wage the head gardener has the 
use of a house, and is entitled to all the 
vegetables and fruits needed for his fam- 
ily supply. Sometimes there are still 
other perquisites. The difference in the 
amount of wages paid is not due merely 
to the varying degrees of strictly horti- 
cultural skill required. Much also de- 
pends upon the head gardener’s ability to 
direct and control the men who serve 
under him. Upon extensive estates the 
laboring force under his direction is fre- 
quently large, and the head gardener 
who can keep the greatest number of 
workmen up to their best work with the 
least friction, is the one whose services 
are most valuable. That women possess 

this essential administrative faculty in as 
great a degree as an equal number‘of 
otherwise well-qualified men, has been 
proved in many ways, many times over. 
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There need, therefore, be no difficulty on 
this score. 

The other essential qualifications are, 
first, a natural love of the occupation, 
and this seems to be latent, if not active, 
in almost all the descendants of the culti- 


_vators of Eden; but, like an ear for mu- 


sic, it needs much training before the 
taste can be developed into a power. 
Thus, the second requisite is a thorough 
training. To a degree this is already 
given to both the male and female stu- 
dents of our many and useful agricultural 
colleges, while very many country-bred 
women, without being “ certificated,’’ 
have received a most valuable practical 
education in the gardener’s art, begin- 
ning at their own homes with their earli- 
est years. I have personally known five 
women who, without any other training 

easily could have commanded the high- 
est prices paid to professional gardeners. 
Each was born and spent her life upon a 
farm; all were women of rather more 
than usual mental powers, developed by 
training under the best of local schools 
and teachers, in three of the most culti- 
vated of New England rural towns. Their 
tastes led them equally far from the 
heavy toils of farming and from the usual 
indoor occupations of women. The abil!- 
ity to make flowers, fruits and vegetables 
flourish in the highest perfection they 
had by both inheritance and practice. 
Their hotbeds in the spring, their gardens 
in the summer, and their flower rooms in 
the winter, were marvels of luxuriance 
and beauty. Yet. all of these cultivated 
and capable women lived, and at least 
three of them have died under conditions 
involving much self-denial, if not actual 
privation, when they might, and proba- 
bly would, had the idea been suggested 
to them, have easily made excellent liv- 
ings by doing for pay the very same 
things which they did for themselves on 
their own little places, with more severe 
physical labor (not being able to hire men 
to do even the hardest part of the work), 
and almost without pecuniary reward. 
They always had the earliest, the latest 
and the finest of all garden products 
adapted to the climate in which they lived 
for their own use, and to give to their 
poorer or less skilful neighbors. But the 
chief return from all their hard work was 
in the pleasure and health they derived 
from it. Not bad results to have 
achieved, truly; but they could have been 
gained just as well with the same, or less 
severe labor more wisely directed. 

There are already many women who 
are turning their small gardens and ap- 
purtenances to account in supplying lim- 
ited local demands for flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. This is admirable as far as 
it goes. Ifa woman owns a small coun- 
try or suburban place, and, for family or 
other reasons, prefers to remain in it, en- 
joying her pleasant life and home, content 
with a very moderate income, she may 
certainly be happy, and possibly prove to 
be wise, providing she is reasonably sure 
of having from some other source a pro- 
vision for old age, or for the present 
wants of those who may be dependent, or 
partly dependent upon her. But she is 
unwise if she have not this assurance and 
yet fails to put her skill to uses where the 
pecuniary returns are greater as well as 
more certain, while she may still main- 
tain her health and enjoy all the pleas- 
ures of one of the most delightful of 
earthly pursuits; or, if she live near a 
good market, she may make her small 
place a source of a living income. 

It is needless to remind any one that 
there is no occupation more healthful and 
agreeable than that of gardening, in spite 
of the encroachments of ‘‘ pusley’’ and 
‘* quack-grass,’’ and the ravages of in- 
sects. By the aid of artificial heat and 
abundance of glass, even the winter is 
full of enjoyment to the ardent culti- 
vator; besides this, there-are very few 
salaried positions which do not involve a 
greater loss of independence. While he 
has no personal terrors about how his 
outlays are going to be met,the head 
gardener on a large estate is practically 
monarch of all he surveys. At the same 
time few positions offer better prospects 

of permanence. ‘‘ My gardener has been 
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with me twenty, twenty-five, or thirty 
years,” as the case may be, are statements 
not infrequently heard even in our land 
of rush and many,changes. 

Whether there yet exists in this coun- 
try a sufficient demand for women in this 
kind of labor to render it profitable for 
many to fit themselves for it remains to 
be proved. The fact that the demand 
already exists in older countries would 
seem to show that it would speedily spring 
up here, if oncé it were known that a 
supply was ready to meet it. The average 
of women gardeners would probably be 
found more agreeable to their employers 
than the average of men filling similar 
positions. A woman gardener would 
more readily recognize the natural desire 
of the owners of gardens and greenhouses 
to have the best results of her labors, and 
their money used to decorate their own 
houses instead of being saved to glorify 
the gardener among his competitors at 
the flower shows; and, while not a whit 
less skilful, she would ‘doubtless prove 
more amenable to instructions in regard 
to the kinds of produce desired and its 
subsequent disposal, than the usual high 
and mighty male functionary before 
whom his employer is now so meekly 
submissive. 


New York Crry. 





The Slaughter of the Buffaloes. 


IN 1870 there were millions of buffaloes 
on the plains, and the rate of extermina- 
tionamounted to over half a million a 
year. The pot hunter received one dol- 
lar for each robe, and forthis paltry sum 
he killed the animals by the thousands 
and left their carcasses bleaching on the 
plains. The Union Pacific Railroad cut 
the great herd on the plains in two, and 
after that they were known as the North- 
ern and Southern herds. The Southern 
herd in 1871 was estimated to number 
over four million animals, while the 
Northern herd was considerably smaller, 
covering a more restricted territory, and 
moving rapidly away from the vicinity of 
the railroads. 

When the Atchison. Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad was completed, the rush to 
the plains to kill buffaloes was almost as 
large and exciting as the famous travel to 
the California mines in the fifties. Thou- 
sands of Eastern hunters joined the 
throng, and the wanton killing of the 
Southern herd proceeded at a rate never 
before witnessed in this or any other 
country. In 1873 one railroad carried 
from the plains 250,000 robes, 2,000,000 
pounds of meat, and 300,000 pounds of 
bones. Two years later this vast South- 
ern herd was practically exterminated, 
and with the exception of a few thousand 
that escaped below the Pecos River, 
there was none left of the four millions 
which roamed the plains in 1870. 

The Northern herd escaped destruction 
so early on account of the lack of facilities 
to reach their grazing grounds. Isolated 
hunters continue to worry them, and to 
kill off a few thousands each year; but it 
was so expensive to get the robes to mar- 
ket that there was little incentive to wan- 
ton destruction. In 1882 the Northern 
Pacific Railroad furnished the transpor- 
tation facilities needed, and then the rush 
began to the region between the valley of 
the Platte and the Great Slave Lake. 
The hide hunters were on the scene 
early, and as robes had advanced to $3 
apiece, the opportunities for making more 
money were good. Ina short time a cor- 
don of hunters’ camps practically sur- 
rounded the herd on every side, so that it 
was impossible for any of the beasts to 
escape. Fully tenthousand hunters were 
in the field, and those on one side drove 
the frightened buffaloes toward the camps 
of those on the opposite sides. Back and 
forth the animals were hunted, running 
directly into the muzzles of thousands of 
repeating rifles whichever way they 


turned. 

The last of the immense herd, number- 
ing about 75,000, crossed the Yellowstone 
afew miles from Fort Keogh, in 1883, 
bound for the Dominion of Canada; but 
a host of pot hunters were at their heels, 
and not more than 5,000 of them ever 
crossed into British territory.—GEORGE 
E. WALSH, in Scientific American. 
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THE Crown Prince of Japan, the only 
son of the Emperor and heir apparent to 
the throne, has just died at the age of 
nineteen. As the country has been in 
mourning a month over the death of the 
Empress Dowager, the Prince’s death 
will be held as a State secret, in order that 
there may be a short time intervening be- 
fore the Empire goes into another period 
of mourning. Prince Yoshi Hito Haru- 
no-Mya was descended from one of the 
oldest and proudest families in the world. 
He lacked constitutional stamina from 
his birth, and it was never expected that 
he would live to attain his majority. 
Last spring he contracted acold and sub- 
sequently was prostrated with a virulent 
fever,and has now succumbed to pleurisy 
and pneumonia. The Crown Prince, tho 
stunted and a weakling physically, was 
bright, attractive and ambitious. He 
was an earnest student, and spoke witha 
considerable fluency German, French and 
English. According tothe Japanese law 
unless another son is born to the Em- 
peror the vacancy will fall to the family 
of the Emperor’s eidest brother, and to 
the person of Prince Takahito, who is 
thirty-five years old and a soldier of 
ability. The death is said to have pros- 
trated the Mikado, who has been in poor 
health for several weeks. 


..The nomination of John Hay and 
Horace Porter, the former as Ambassa- 
dor to England and the latter as Ambas- 
sador to France, has received the un- 
stinted approval of the whole country. 
Both men represent the best qualities in 
American character; both are courageous, 
cultured and able, and both will be wel- 
comed with confidence and friendship by 
Great Britain and France. Colonel Hay 
(for he was breveted Lieutenant-Colonel 
fordistinguished service in the Civil War) 
is fifty-nine years old, and of Scotch de- 
scent. He firs: came into public notice 
after his graduation from Brown Univer- 
sity, as the assistant private secretary to 
President Lincoln. Later he was made 
Consul-General at Paris, by President 
Johnson. In 1867 he was sent to Vienna 
as Chargé d’Affaires, and was afterward 
Secretary of the American Legation at 
Madrid. During President Hayes’s Ad- 
ministration he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State. It is as a literary 
man, however, that Colonel Hay is best 
known. ‘‘ Little Breeches,” ‘‘ Castilian 
Days,” ‘‘ Pike County Ballads,” and 
more recently the ‘‘ Life of Lincoln,” 
written in collaboration with JohnG. Nic- 
vlay, have already made him many ad- 
mirers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
while his ‘‘ exquisite and spirited ’’ lyric, 
entitled ‘‘The Triumph of Order,” is 
one of the classics of English song. 


.-General Porter is only a year ortwo 
older than Colonel Hay, and is a Penn- 
sylvanian by birth. His grandfather was 
Brigadier-General Porter, of Revolution- 
ary fame, who refused the Secretaryship 
of War from President Madison, and his 
father was twice Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia. Graduating from West Point in 
1860, he fought throughout the War, and 
at its close found himself, on account 
of his ability and bravery, a Brigadier- 
General, having been promoted through 
all the intervening ranks. General 
Porter has a fluent command of the 
French tongue and has received the 
SS S5S5Q55jQr 
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degree of LL.D. from Union College. 
As an after-dinner speaker he is sur- 
passed by few in this country, and 
is always in requisition at both both pub- 
lic and private functions when something 
of power and brilliancy is to be said. To 
name all the clubs to which he belongs 
would take too much space; but he is at 
present President of the Sons of the Rev- 
olution and of the Union League Club of 
this city. 


.-It is said that the Republican can- 
didate for ‘the mayoralty of Toledo, O., 
Mr. S. M. Jones, is a remarkable man. 
Politically he is very much like Hazen S. 
Pingree, but has more of the spirit of 
Mazzini and of the Christian Socialists 
than the well-known Mayor-of Detroit 
and Governor of Michigan: It is said 
that he is one of the few men in the oil 
business who have eluded the Standard 
Oil Monopoly, and at the same time 
managed to make a good deal of money; 
in fact, by an invention which made him 
independent, he has been fortunate 
enough to set upa little monopoly of his 
own. In his factory the only rule for the 
guidance of his employés is the Golden 
Rule, which he has posted up, and which, 
moreover, he lives up to himself. He is 
accustomed to pay all his men more than 
the market rate of wages, and does all 
sorts of extra things for them, taking 
them on excursions on holidays and giv- 
ing them social pleasures of various 
kinds. Once he was visited by the lead- 
ers of the local union in the trade pursued 
by his workers, and having his attention 
called to the fact that none of his men had 
joined the union, he at once subscribed 
for as many copies of the trades union 
paper as he had men, and had a copy 
handed to each one every week with his 
pay. Mr. Jones has been deeply affected 
by the writings of Ruskin and Mazzini 
and their American sympathizers, and is 
possessed with the idea that those who 
believe these doctrines and preach them 
ought todo fheir best to practice them. 
In fact, he is a ‘‘dangerous man in the 
best sense of the word,” and if he receives 
the election some very interesting results 
may be expected to follow. 
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Show them pictures. 


To make an interesting service for 
the children show them pictures. 

We have an end- 
less variety of slides 
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our Magic Lanterns. 
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$1,000.00 in 147 Prizes 


will be given July 1st, for recipes we accept for using our Pork 
and Beans, alone or in combination with other food products. 
A trade mark cut from label of can must accompany every 
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Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 


dish for all occasions. A meal in itself. 
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Perfect Cure.» 


? m4 2 hildhood I was troubled 
nodules swelling, and was 
pF ree from scrofulous sores on 
~ | body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 

— Mrs. KATE 


a perfect cure.” 
Connors, Lowell, Mass, 
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Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
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edy”’ has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
- For Sale by all Druggists 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening ye and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulterations common to the cheap 
branch. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment a nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
ee. Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th w., 
NEW YORK. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


ORGANDIES. 


A satisfactory word picture of 
this year’simportations of these 
dainty fabrics has not yet been 
made. The delicacy of the 
color effects and the beauty of 
the patterns can be seen to 
complete satisfaction at 


“The Linen Store.” 


We show three different 
grades at 25, 35, and 40 cents 
per yard, and a good assort- 
ment at each of these prices. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, New York, 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO., ° 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
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We did not get out our 96 Jaan? until late in by season, 
but we could not make them fast enough. Our ‘97 ig 
— improved and will more than please its pur- 


Throws a powerful, broad light, and illuminates 
und to perfection. Extremel: handsome in appear. 
ance. Your dealer yay have them; until he has will 
send, carvings paid, for $3.00, to any part of the 


Absolutely Wind Proof, Will Not Jolt Out. 
No Solder to melt. All Parts Removable. Fills 
on Outside Oil Fount. Solid Brass, Heavily 
Nickeled. Easy to Take Apart. Easy to Put 

. Together. Perfect 

= Road illuminant. 
Has a Positive Wick 
Lock. 







warts 





Burns kerosene in 
packed fount. No 
as. ¥ in- 
ches e 
Handsome side 
lights. 


PLUME & ATWOOD nage deg co. 
NEW YORK. BOST CHICAGO. 
Factoriges: Waterbury oa lt Conn. 








ARE YOU_____.m. 


GOING 10 PAINT ? 


«FERINITE ” COTTAGE COLORS. 


Save 25 ad cent. on cost of Painting and get a 
better and more economical result. For all exte- 
rior and interior Painting mat Fon anes 
for beauty and durability. Se 

tiful shades to THE TA LOR PAINT & OIL Ge CO., 
38 Burling Slip, Ne Y. It will pay you. 


>. SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 
except barrel. 


gn 

















Green or 
8 


RAYERS will pire 
i ‘Fare information; it is 
y ;ask for it. 
DOUGLAS, 
MIDLET: ‘OWN, CT. 
n.Y.¢ CHICAGO. 














Special to «« The Independent” Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c, in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
any kind gp ga 

5 tbs. fine F ly Teas on re- 
ae this “ad.” All 
charges pa 


com SeEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 and = veer STREET 
8. EW YORK CITY N 


FILES ANO BINDERS. 





We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inps- 


PxnpRNT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
or $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





March 25,. 1897 


P FOR A'S A SPRINGTIME OUTING 


There 





are 
no other 


| — 

; eto 
é 

’ 


and 


Enjoyable as 
INSIDE FORT MONROE AT OLD POINT COMFORT. 


OLD POINT COPIFORT, 
VIRGINIA BEACH and 
RICHMOND, VA. 


They are reached quickly by the stanch and handsomely equipped 


OLD DOMINION LINERS 


: 
: 
,: 
SAILING DAILY, ie : 
$ 
° 








| Except 
3 P.M. (Saturdays 4 

3) P.M.) from Pier 26, 
HW N. R. New York, 
for OLD POINT 
COMFORT nd 
NORFOLK (where $ 
} connection is made for 
VIRGINIA BEACH) 
and RICHMOND. 


Send for exquisitely illustrated book ‘‘ Glimpses of Colonial Days’’ just 
published. The handsomest book ever issued on this interesting region. 


OLD DOMINION. SS. CO 
$ Wb SMA L. GUILLAUDED. 


SUILLAUD Pier 26, N.R, shine 
O’NEILL’ 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst St., New York. 
Importers and Retailers. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, Glassware, 


House Furnishing, Etc. 
POPULAR PRICES! POPULAR PRICES! 





THE PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL AT VIRGINIA BEACH. 

















The Most Sapaler Department Store in America. 


Do you Shop by Mail? 


No Store in the United States is so well equipped to meet the needs of 
persons living at a distance and who are forced to shop by mail in 
order tosecure the Newest and best merchandise as this, Buying by mail 
with ——— as near Personal Shopping as an infallible mail system 
can make it. 





Send for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. | 
| Ready April roth, and [ailed Free. wide | 


You can can buy more goods and better goods here f lent saoaes than 
in any other house in America. = penis i ni 











SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 











Tul INpEpenpEnt, Press,” 4x” anv "43 Gotp STREET, NEAR Futton STREET. 


